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INTRODFCTION 

"  m  note  you  in  my  iDook  of  memory."  —  Shakespeare. 

From  early  cMldhood  I  had  been  subject  to  a  peculiar  malady? 
I  say  malady  for  want  of  a  better  and  truer  word,  for  my  con 
dition  had  never  been  one  of  physical  or  mental  suffering 
According  to  my  father's  opinion,  an  attack  of  brain  fever  ha( 
caused  me,  when  five  years  old,  to  lose  my  memory  for  a  tim^ 
—  not  indeed  my  memory  entirely,  but  my  ability  to  recall  th< 
events  and  the  mental  impressions  of  a  recent  period.  Th* 
physicians  had  agreed  that  the  trouble  would  pass  away,  but  i 
had  been  repeated  more  than  once.  At  the  age  of  ten,  whei 
occurred  the  first  attack  which  I  remember,  I  was  at  schoo 
in  my  native  Kew  England  village.  One  very  cold  day  I  wa 
running  home  after  school,  when  my  foot  slipped  on  a  frozei 
pool.  My  head  struck  the  ice,  but  I  felt  no  great  pain,  an( 
was  almost  at  once  on  my  feet.  I  was  bewildered  with  what 
saw  around  me.  Seemingly  I  had  just  risen  from  my  seat  a 
the  breakfast  table  to  find  myself  in  the  open  air,  in  solitude 
in  clothing  too  heavy,  with  hands  and  feet  too  large,  and  wit! 
a  July  world  suddenly  changed  to  midwinter.  As  it  happened 
my  father  was  near,  and  took  me  home.  When  the  physician 
came,  they  asked  me  many  questions  which  I  could  not  undei 
stand. 

^SText  morning  my  father  sat  by  my  bed  and  questioned  m 
again.  He  inquired  about  my  studies,  about  my  classmates 
about  my  teacher,  about  the  school  games.     Many  of  liis  quct 


term.  The  result  was  surprising.  He  found  that  as  to  actual 
knowledge  mj  mind  retained  the  power  developed  by  its  exer- 
cise, —  without,  however,  holding  all  details  of  fact,  —  but  that, 
in  everything  not  positive,  my  experience  seemed  to  have  been 
utterly  lost.  I  knew  my  multiplication  table  thoroughly;  I 
had  acquired  it  in  the  interval  now  forgotten.  I  could  write 
correctly,  and  my  ability  to  read  was  not  lessened.  But  when 
questions  concerning  historical  events,  either  general  or  local, 
were  asked,  my  answers  proved  that  I  had  lost  everything  that 
I  had  learned  for  the  six  months  past.  I  showed  but  little 
knowledge  of  new  games  on  the  playground,  and  utter  forget- 
fulness  of  the  reasons  for  and  against  the  Mexican  War  which 
was  now  going  on,  and  in  which,  on  the  previous  day,  I  had 
felt  the  eager  interest  of  a  healthy  boy. 

Moreover  my  brain  reproduced  the  most  striking  events  of 
my  last  period  of  normal  memory  with  indistinct  and  inaccu- 
rate images,  while  the  time  preceding  that  period  was  as  noth- 
ing to  me.  My  little  sister  had  died  when  I  was  six  years 
old ;  I  did  not  know  that  she  had  ever  lived ;  her  name,  even, 
was  strange  to  me. 

After  a  few  days  I  was  allowed  to  rise  from  bed,  to  which, 
in  my  own  opinion,  there  had  never  been  necessity  for  keeping 
me.  I  was  not,  however,  permitted  to  go  out  of.  doors.  The 
result  of  the  doctors'  deliberations  was  a  strict  injunction  upon 
my  father  to  take  me  to  the  South  every  winter,  a  decision  due, 
perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  my  father  had  landed  interests  in 
South  Carolina.  At  any  rate,  my  father  soon  took  me  to  Charles- 
ton, where  I  was  again  put  to  school.  Doubtless  I  was  thus 
relieved  of  much  annoyance,  as  my  new  schoolmates  received 
me  without  showing  the  curiosity  which  would  have  irritated 
me  in  my  own  village. 

More  than  five  months  passed  before  my  memory  entirely 
returned  to  me.  The  change  was  gradual.  One  day,  at  the 
morning  recess,  a  group  of  boys  were  talking  about  the  Mexi- 


battle.  I  heard  a  big  boy  say,  "  Yes,  your  Uncle  Pi^ 
right,  and  Ms  regiment  is  the  best  in  the  army/'  I  f 
of  pride  at  this  praise  of  my  people  —  as  I  supposec 
More  talk  followed,  however,  in  which  it  became  cles 
boys  were  not  speaking  of  Franklin  Pierce  and  his  !N"( 
shire  men,  and  I  was  greatly  puzzled. 

A  few  days  afterward  the  city  was  in  mourning 
Pierce  M.  Butler,  the  brave  commander  of  the  Soutl 
regiment,  had  fallen  on  the  field  of  Churubusco. 

Now,  I  cannot  explain,  even  to  myself,  what  re] 
been  disturbed  by  this  event,  but  I  know  that  from  t 
began  to  collect,  vaguely  at  first,  the  incidents  of 
former  life  ;  so  that,  when  my  father  sent  for  me  at  tl 
vacation,  I  had  entirely  recovered  my  lost  memory.  1 1 
everything  that  had  happened  in  the  recent  interval,  t 
consciousness  held  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  all  pasi 
importance.  And  now  I  realized  with  wonder  one  o 
vellous  compensations  of  nature.  My  brain  reprodi 
size,  colour  —  any  quality  of  a  material  thing  seen  in 
so  vividly  that  the  actual  object  seemed  present  to  ; 
while  I  could  feel  dimly,  what  I  now  know  more  t 
that  my  memory  during  the  interval  had  operated 
at  all,  on  matters  speculative,  so  called  —  questions  c 
import,  questions  of  a  kind  upon  which  there  mig 
more  than  one  opinion,  being  as  nothing  to  my  mind. 
I  have  truly  said  that  I  cannot  explain  how  it  wa 
mind  began  its  recovery,  yet  I  cannot  reason  away 
that  the  first  step  was  an  act  of  sensitive  pride — t 
tion  that  it  made  some  difference  to  me  whether 
Hampshire  regiment  or  the  Palmetto  regiment  ac< 
greater  glory. 

My  father  continued  to  send  me  each  winter  to  ( 
and  my  summers  were  spent  at  home.  By  the  time 
teen  he  became  dissatisfied  with  my  progress,  and  d< 


if  there  should  be  no  recurrence  of  my  mental  peculiarity  he 
would  thereafter  put  me  in  the  hands  of  a  private  tutor  who 
should  prepare  me  for  college. 

Por  fully  fiye  years  I  had  had  no  lapse  of  memory  and  my 
health  was  sound.  At  the  school  I  took  delight  in  athletic  sports, 
and  gained  a  reputation  among  the  Charleston  boys  for  being  an 
expert  especially  in  climbing.  My  studies,  while  not  neglected, 
were,  nevertheless,  considered  by  me  as  secondary  matters ;  I 
suppose  that  the  anxiety  shown  by  my  father  for  my  health 
influenced  me  somewhat;  moreover,  I  had  a  natural  bent 
toward  bodily  rather  than  mental  exercise. 

The  feature  most  attractive  to  me  in  school  work  was  the 
debating  class.  As  a  sort  of  ex-officio  president  of  this  club, 
was  one  of  our  tutors,  whom  none  of  the  boys  seemed  greatly 
to  like.  He  was  called  Professor  Khayme  —  pronounced 
Ki-me.  Sometimes  the  principal  addressed  him  as  Doctor. 
He  certainly  was  a  very  learned  and  intelligent  man;  for 
although  the  boys  had  him  in  dislike,  there  were  yet  many 
evidences  of  the  respect  he  commanded  from  better  judges 
than  schoolboys.  He  seemed,  at  various  times,  of  different 
ages.  He  might  be  anywhere  between  thirty  and  fifty.  He 
was  small  of  stature,  being  not  more  than  five  feet  tall,  and 
was  exceedingly  quick  and  energetic  in  his  movements,  while 
his  countenance  and  attitude,  no  matter  what  was  going  on, 
expressed  always  complete  self-control,  if  not  indifference. 
He  was  dark  —  almost  as  dark  as  an  Indian.  His  face  was 
narrow,  but  the  breadth  and  height  of  his  forehead  were  almost 
a  deformity.  He  had  no  beard,  and  yet  I  feel  sure  that  he 
never  used  a  razor.  I  rarely  saw  him  off  duty  without  a  pecul- 
iar black  pipe  in  his  mouth,  which  he  smoked  in  an  unusual 
way,  emitting  the  smoke  at  very  long  intervals.  It  was  a 
standing  jest  with  my  irreverent  schoolmates  that  "Old  Ky'^ 
owed  his  fine,  rich  colour  to  smoking  through  his  skin.     Ingram 


prof  essoins  pipe  was  the  very  image  of  "  Old  Ky  "  himself. 

Our  debating  class  sometimes  prepared  oratorical  displays 
to  which  were  admitted  a  favoured  few  of  the  general  public. 
To  my  dying  day  I  shall  remember  one  of  these  occasions. 
The  debate,  so  celebrated,  between  the  great  Carolinian  Hayne 
and  our  own  Webster  was  the  feature  of  the  entertainment. 
Behind  the  curtain  sat  Professor  Khayme,  prompter  and  gen- 
eral manager.  A  boy  with  mighty  lungs  and  violent  gesticu- 
lation recited  an  abridgment  of  Hayne' s  speech,  beginning :  — 

'*  If  there  be  one  State  in  the  Union,  Mr.  President,  and  I  say  it  not  in 
a  boastful  spirit,  that  may  challenge  comparison  with  any  other  for  a 
nniform,  zealous,  ardent,  and  nncalculating  deyotion  to  the  Union,  that 
State  is  South  Carolina." 

Great  applause  followed.  These  were  times  of  sectional 
compromise.  I  also  applauded.  We  were  under  the  falsely 
quieting  influence  of  Douglas's  Kansas-Kebraska  Bill.  There 
was  effort  for  harmony  between  the  sections.  The  majority  oi 
thinking  peop)le  considered  true  patriotism  to  concist  in  patience 
and  charity  each  to  each.  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  '^  Uncle  Tom^s 
Cabin  "  had  appeared;  but  few  Southerners  had  read  it  or  would 
read  it.     I  also  applauded. 

Professor  Khayme  now  came  forward  on  the  rostrum,  and 
announced  that  the  next  part  of  the  programme  would  be 
"  ^  Webster's  Eeply  to  Hayne/  to  be  recited  "  —  and  here  the 
professor  paused — "by  Master  Jones  Berwick/^ 

I  was  thunderstruck.  No  intimation  of  any  kind  had  beer 
given  me  that  I  was  to  be  called  on.  I  decided  at  once  tc 
refuse  to  attempt  an  impossibility.  As  I  rose. to  explain  anc 
to  make  excuses,  the  boys  all  over  the  hall  cried,  "  Berwick 
Berwick !  ^^  and  clapped  loudly.  Then  the  professor  said,  in  8 
low  and  musical  voice,  —  and  his  voice  was  by  far  his  greatesi 
apparent  attraction,  — that  Master  Berwick  had  not  been  origi 
nally  selected  to  recite,  but  that  the  young  orator  chosen  f o] 


just  crossed  Meeting  Street  wlien  I  felt  a  light  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  and,  turning,  I  saw  Doctor  Khayme. 

"  Allow  me  to  walk  with  you  ?  ''  he  asked. 

He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  but  continued  at  once :  "  I 
have  from  your  father  a  letter  in  relation  to  your  health.  He 
says  that  he  is  uneasy  about  you." 

" I  was  never  better  in  my  life,  sir/^  said  I ;  "he  has  no 
reason  to  be  worried." 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  be  able  to  relieve  his  mind,"  said  the 
Doctor. 

!N"ow,  I  had  wit  enough  to  observe  that  the  Doctor  had  not 
said  "I  am  glad,"  but  "I  shall  be  glad,"  and  I  asked,  "Do  you 
think  I  am  wrong  in  health  ?  " 

"!N"ot  seriously,"  he  replied;  "but  I  think  it  will  be  well 
for  you  to  see  the  letter,  and  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
accompany  me  to  my  lodging,  I  will  show  it  to  you." 

Dr.  Khayme's  "lodging"  proved  to  be  a  small  cottage  on 
one  of  the  side  streets.  There  was  a  miniature  garden  in 
front :  vines  clambered  over  the  porch  and  were  trained  so 
that  they  almost  hid  the  windows.  An  old  woman,  who  seemed 
to  be  housekeeper,  cook,  and  everything  that  a  general  servant 
may  be,  opened  to  his  knock. 

"I  never  carry  a  key,"  said  the  Doctor,  seemingly  in  re- 
sponse to  my  thought. 

I  was  led  into  a  bright  room  in  the  back  of  the  house.  The 
windows  looked  on  the  sunset.  The  floor  was  bare,  except  in 
front  of  the  grate,  where  was  spread  the  skin  of  some  strange 
animal.  Tor  the  rest,  there  was  nothing  remarkable  about  the 
apartment.  An  old  bookcase  in  a  corner  seemed  packed  tc 
bursting  with  dusty  volumes  in  antique  covers.  A  writing- 
table,  littered  and  piled  with  papers,  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  there  were  a  few  easy-chairs,  into  one  of  which  the 
Doctor  motioned  me. 

Excusing  himself  a  moment,  he  went  to  the  mantel,  tool 


a,t  K(nne.t.lung  beyond. 

Again  bespoke.  "I  tlnnk  that  what  you  need  is  to  exert 
your  will.  I  can  help  yo\i  to  do  that.  You  are  veiy  recep- 
tive; you  have  f^reat  will-})ower  also,  but  you  have  not  culti- 
vated that  power.  Thhs  is  a  eritieal  time  in  your  life.  You 
ixYv  \wvom\n\;  a  man.  Vou  nnist  tuse  your  will  I  can  help 
you  l>y  uuikiuj^  yoti  nee  that  you  am  use  your  will,  and  that 
the  will  is  very  pcuve.rftd — that  'ffoicr  will  is  very  powerful. 
I!(^  who  has  eonti<h'nee  in  his  own  will-power  will  exert  it.  I 
ean  help  you  to  have  eoniidiuiee.  Hut  I  cannot  exert  yout 
will  for  you  ;  you  uiust.  do  that.  To  begin  witih,  I  shall  give 
you  a  very  sinjple  tusk.  I  think  1  can  understand  a  little 
your  preHi*nf.  at.titude  t,oward  uu\  You  are  in  doubt.  I  wish 
vou  U)  be  in  (h^ubt,  for  th(^  nioniieut.  I  wish  your  curiosity' 
and  desin'H  for  and  aKainst,  to  be  so  t'vcndy  balanced  that  you 
will  hav(^  no  diiheulty  in  (duK)sing  tor  or  against.  You  art 
just  in  that,  eontlition.  You  have  iVared  and  mistrusted  me 
now  yo\ir  fear  and  susjuritni  are  heaving  you,  and  curiosity  ii 
iydhiuvhii*:  against  iiHU)leu<'e.  1  do  not  bid  you  to  make  ai 
<*n'ort.  to  will  ;  I  leav*»  it.  entirely  to  you  to  determine  Moy\ 
whether  yott  will  struggle  against  weakness  or  submit  to  it 
wlu^her  yoti  will  b(%dn  to  use  your  sleeping  will-power  or  els( 
continue  to  accept  wliat  conuss." 
1  rost*  to  my  f(*et  at  {nwo. 

«  What  in  y«»ur  decisitHi  ?  "  asked  the  Doctor  smiling  —  th( 
first  Htnile  1  ha<l  i*ver  m^en  on  his  face. 
"  I  will  Im»  a  man  I  "  I  exelainu'd. 

♦  ♦♦♦*** 

I  b(»catne  a  freqntnit  visitor  at  tin*.  Doctor's,  and  gradual! 
hmrncul  more  anil  uiore  of  this  reniarkabh^  man.  His  littl 
thuighter  told  me  nnich  that  I  c.o\ild  never  have  guessed.  Bh 
was  a  vt^ry  serious  child.  pi*rhaps  of  ehivt^n  years,  and  not  ver 
atttaetivtn  In  fu<^t,  »ht*  was  \igly,  hut  her  gravity  soeme 
somehow  tu  suit  her  ho  well  that  I  could  by  no  means  dislik 


witli  tobacco  wlaich.  I  saw  was  very  black  5   while  lie  was 

doing  so,  I  recognized  on  the  pipe  the  carven  image  of  an 

idol. 

"  Yes,"  he  said ;  "  I  see  no  good  in  changing." 

I  did  not  say  anything  to  this  speech ;  I  did  not  Imow  what 

he  meant. 

He  went  to  his  desk,  took  my  father's  letter  from  a  drawer, 

and  handed  it  to  me.     I  read :  — 

"My  dear  Sir  :  Pardon  the  liberty  I  take  in  writing  to  yon.  My 
son,  who  is  nnder  your  charge  in  part,  causes  me  great  uneasiness.  I 
need  not  say  to  you  that  he  has  a  'mind  above  the  average  —  you  will 
have  already  discovered  this  ;  but  I  wish  to  say  that  his  mind  has  passed 
through  strange  experiences  and  that  possibly  he  must  —  though  God 
forbid  —  go  through  more  of  such.  A  friend  of  mine  has  convinced  me 
that  you  can  help  my  boy.  Yours  very  truly, 

"Jones  Berwick,  Sr.'' 

When  I  had  read  this  letter,  it  came  upon  me  that  it  was 
strange,  especially  in  its  abrupt  ending.  I  looked  at  the  Doctor 
and  offered  the  letter  to  him. 

^'  ISTo,''  said  he ;  "  keep  it ;  put  it  in  your  pocket." 

I  did  as  he  said,  and  waited.  Por  a  short  time  Dr.  Khayme 
sat  with  the  amber  mouthpiece  of  his  pipe  between  his  lips ; 
his  eyes  were  turned  from  me. 

He  rose,  and  put  his  pipe  back  on  the  mantel ;  then  turning 
toward  me,  and  yet  standing,  he  looked  upon  me  gravely,  and 
said  very  slowly,  "  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  ask  you  to 
tell  me  what  the  mental  experiences  are  to  which  your  father 
alludes ;  it  may  be  best  that  you  should  not  speak  of  them ; 
it  may  be  best  that  you  should  not  think  of  them.  I  am  sure 
that  I  can  help  yon ;  I  am  sure  that  your  telling  me  your  his- 
tory could  not  cause  me  to  help  you  more.'^ 

I  was  silent.  The  voice  of  the  man  was  grave,  and  low,  and 
sweet.    I  could  see  no  expression  in  his  face.    His  dark  eyes 


INTEODTJCTION  xv 

eemed  fixed  on  me,  but  I  felt  tliat  he  was  looking  tliroiigh.  me 
t  something  beyond. 

Again  he  spoke.  '*  I  think  that  what  yon  need  is  to  exert 
our  will.  I  can  help  you  to  do  that.  You  are  very  recep- 
Lve ;  you  have  great  will-power  also,  but  you  have  not  culti- 
ated  that  power.  This  is  a  critical  time  in  your  life.  You 
re  becoming  a  man.  You  must  use  your  will.  I  can  help 
ou  by  making  you  see  that  you  can  use  your  will,  and  that 
he  will  is  very  powerful — that  your  will  is  very  powerful. 
Te  who  has  confidence  in  his  own  will-power  will  exert  it.  I 
an  help  you  to  have  confidence.  But  I  cannot  exert  your 
nil  for  you ;  you  must  do  that.  To  begin  with,  I  shall  give 
'OU  a  very  simple  task.  I  think  I  can  understand  a  little 
^our  present  attitude  toward  me.  You  are  in  doubt.  I  wish 
^ou  to  be  in  doubt,  for  the  moment.  I  wish  your  curiosity 
nd  desires  for  and  against  to  be  so  evenly  balanced  that  you 
^ill  have  no  difficulty  in  choosing  for  or  against.  You  are 
ust  in  that  condition.  You  have  feared  and  mistrusted  me ; 
LOW  your  fear  and  suspicion  are  leaving  you,  and  curiosity  is 
►alancing  against  indolence.  I  do  not  bid  you  to  make  an 
iffort  to  will ;  I  leave  it  entirely  to  you  to  determine  now 
whether  you  will  struggle  against  weakness  or  submit  to  it ; 
whether  you  will  begin  to  use  your  sleeping  will-power  or  else 
ontinue  to  accept  what  comes." 

I  rose  to  my  feet  at  once. 

"  What  is  your  decision  ?  "  asked  the  Doctor  smiling  —  the 
irst  smile  I  had  ever  seen  on  his  face. 

"  I  will  be  a  man !  "  I  exclaimed. 

I  became  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Doctor's,  and  gradually 
earned  more  and  more  of  this  remarkable  man.  His  little 
Laughter  told  me  much  that  I  could  never  have  guessed.  She 
7as  a  very  serious  child,  perhaps  of  eleven  years,  and  not  very 
attractive.  In  fact,  she  was  ugly,  but  her  gravity  seemed 
omehow  to  suit  her  so  well  that  I  could  by  no  means  dislike 
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her.  Her  father  was  very  fond  of  her;  of  an  evening  the  three 
of  us  would  sit  in  the  west  room;  the  Doctor  would  smoke  and 
read;  I  would  read  some  special  matter  —  usually  on  philoso- 
phy  —  selected  by  my  tutor;  Lydia  would  sit  silently  by, 
engaged  in  sewing  or  knitting,  and  absorbed  seemingly  in  her 
own  imaginings.  Lydia  at  one  time  said  some  words  which  I 
could  not  exactly  catchy  and  which  made  me  doubt  the  seeming 
poverty  of  her  father,  but  I  attributed  her  speech  to  the  nat- 
ural pride  of  a  child  who  thinks  its  father  great  in  every  way. 
I  was  not  greatly  interested,  moreover,  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  the  household,  and  never  thought  of  asking  for  information 
that  seemed  withheld.  I  learned  from  the  child's  talk,  at  odd 
times  when  the  Doctor  would  be  absent  from  the  room,  that 
they  were  foreigners,  —  a  fact  which  I  had  already  taken  for 
granted, — but  I  was  never  made  to  know  the  land  of  their 
birth.  It  was  certain  that  Dr.  Khayme  could  speak  German 
and  French,  and  I  could  frequently  see  him  reading  in  books 
printed  in  characters  unknown  to  me.  Several  times  I  have 
happened  to  come  unexpectedly  into  the  presence  of  the  father 
and  daughter  when  they  were  conversing  in  a  tongue  which  I 
was  sure  I  hadnever  heard.  The  Doctor  had  no  companions. 
He  was  at  home,  or  at  school,  or  else  on  the  way  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  No  visitor  ever  showed  himself  when  I  was  at 
the  cottage.  Lydia  attended  the  convent  school,  I  under- 
stood from  remarks  dropped  incidentally,  as  well  as  from  see- 
ing the  books  she  had,  that  her  studies  were  the  languages  in 
the  main,  and  I  had  strong  evidence  that,  young  as  she  was, 
her  proficiency  in  French  and  German  far  exceeded  my  own 
acquirements. 

By  degrees  I  learned  that  the  Doctor  was  deeply  interested 
in  what  we  would  call  speculative  philosophy.  I  say  by 
degrees,  for  the  experience  I  am  now  writing  down  embraces 
the  winters  of  five  or  six  years.  Most  of  the  books  that  com- 
posed his  library  were  abstruse  treatises  on  metaphysics, 
philosophy,  and  religion.     I  believe  that  in  his  collection 
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jould  have  been  found  the  Bible  of  every  religious  faith. 
Sometimes  he  would  read  aloud  a  passage  iu  theBhagavadgita, 
)f  which  he  had  a  manuscript  copy  interleaved  with  annota- 
jions  in  his  own  delicate  handwriting. 

He  seldom  spoke  of  the  past^  but  he  seemed  strangely  inter- 
isted  in  the  political  condition  of  every  civilized  nation.  The 
:uture  of  the  human  race  was  a  subject  to  which  he  undoubtedly 
3;ave  much  thought.  I  have  heard  him  more  than  once  declare, 
vith  emphasis,  that  the  outlook  for  the  advancement  of 
America  was  not  auspicious.  In  regard  to  the  sectional  dis- 
iord  in  the  United  States,  he  showed  a  strange  unconcern.  I 
tnew  that  he  believed  it  a  matter  of  indiSerence  whether 
jecession,  of  which  we  were  beginning  again  to  hear  some 
nutterings,  was  a  constitutional  right;  but  on  the  question  of 
slavery  his  interest  was  intense.  He  believed  that  slavery 
jould  not  endure,  let  secession  be  attempted  or  abandoned,  let 
jecession  fail  or  succeed. 

In  my  vacations  I  spoke  to  my  father  of  the  profound  man 
who  had  interested  himself  in  my  mental  welfare;  my  father 
ipproved  the  intimacy.  He  did  not  know  Dr.  Khayme  per- 
sonally, but  he  had  much  reason  to  believe  him  a  worthy  man. 
[  had  never  said  anything  to  my  father  about  the  note  he  had 
fvritten  to  the  Doctor;  for  a  long  time,  in  fact,  the  thought  of 
ioing  so  did  not  come  to  me,  and  when  it  did  come  I  decided 
3hat,  since  my  father  had  not  mentioned  the  matter,  it  was  not 
^or  me  to  do  so;  it  was  a  peculiar  note. 

My  father  gave  me  to  know  that  his  former  wish  to  abridge 
iiy  life  in  the  South  had  given  way  to  his  fears,  and  that  I 
pp-as  to  continue  to  spend  my  winters  in  Charleston.  In  after 
Yesivs  I  learned  that  Dr.  Khayme  had  not  thought  my  condition 
3xempt  from  danger. 

So  had  passed  the  winters  and  vacations  until  the  fall  of 
'57,  without  recurrence  of  my  trouble.  I  no  longer  feared  a 
[apse;  my  father  and  the  physicians  agreed  that  my  migrations 
should  cease,  and  I  entered  college.     I  wrote  Dr.  Khayme  a 
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letter,  in  which  I  expressed  great  regret  on  account  of  our 
separation,  but  I  received  no  reply. 

On  Christmas  Day  of  this  year,  1857,  I  was  at  home.  Sud- 
denly, even  without  the  least  premonition  or  obvious  cause,  I 
suffered  lapse  of  memory.  The  period  aifected  embraced,  with 
remarkable  exactness,  all  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  I 
had  last  seen  Dr.  Elhayme, 

Early  in  January  my  father  accompanied  me  to  Charleston. 
He  was  induced  to  take  me  there  because  I  was  conscious  of 
nothing  that  had  happened  since  the  last  day  I  spent  there, 
and  he  was,  moreover,  very  anxious  to  meet  Dr.  Khayme. 
We  learned,  on  our  arrival  in  Charleston,  however,  that  the 
Doctor  and  his  daughter  had  sailed  for  Liverpool  early  in 
September.  My  father  and  I  travelled  in  the  South  until 
^November,  1858,  when  my  memory  was  completely  restored. 
He  then  returned  to  Massachusetts,  leaving  me  in  Carolina, 
and  I  did  not  return  to  the  Korth  until  August,  1860. 
#  #  *  *  #  #  # 

The  military  enthusiasm  of  the  North,  aroused  by  the  firing 
on  Sumter,  was  contagious  j  but  for  a  time  my  father  opposed 
my  desire  to  enter  the  army.  Beyond  the  fears  which  every 
parent  has,  he  doubted  the  effect  of,  military  life  upon  my 
mental  nature.  Our  family  physician,  however,  was  upon  my 
side,  and  contended,  with  what  good  reason  I  did  not  know, 
that  the  active  life  of  war  would  be  a  benefit  rather  than  a 
harm  to  me;  so  my  father  ceased  to  oppose,  and  I  enlisted. 
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THE  ADTAKCE 
*'  Point  against  point  relDellious,  arm  'gainst  arm."  —  Shakespeaee. 

Ik  the  afternoon  we  broke  camp  and  marched  toward  the 
fest.     It  was  July  16,  1861. 

The  bands  were  playing  "  Carry  me  back  to  old  Virginia.^^ 

I  was  in  the  Eleventh.  Orders  had  been  read,  but  little 
lould  be  understood  by  men  in  the  ranks.  ITothing  was  clear 
0  me,  in  these  orders,  except  two  things :  — 

First,  to  be  surprised  would  be  unpardonable. 

Second,  to  fall  back  would  be  unpardonable. 

******* 

It  was  four  o'clock.  The  road  was  ankle-'deep  in  dust;  the 
un  burnt  our  faces  as  we  marched  toward  the  west.  Up  hill 
bud  down  hill,  up  hill  and  down  hill,  we  marched  for  an  hour, 
vest  and  southwest. 

We  halted;  from  each  company  men  were  detailed  to  fill 
lanteens.     The  city  could  no  longer  be  seen. 

Willis  pointed  to  the  north.  Willis  was  a  big,  red-haired 
.ergeant  —  a  favourite  with  the  men. 

I  looked,  and  saw  clouds  of  dust  rising  a  mile  or  two  away. 

"Miles's  division,"  says  Willis. 

"What  is  on  our  left?'' 

"Nothing,"  says  Willis. 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"We  are  the  left,"  pays  Willis, 
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Tlie  sergeant  had  studied  war  a  little;  he  had  some 
infallible  views. 

The  sergeant-major,  with  his  diamond  stripes,  and  his  short 
sword  saluting,  spoke  to  a  captain,  who  at  once  reported  to 
the  colonel  at  the  head  of  the  regiment.  The  captain  returned 
to  his  post :  — 

^^Oomp-a-ny  —  B  .  .  .  Attektion!^'  .  .  . 

''Shudda  ,  .  .  Hop!"  .  .  . 

"Load!"  .  .  . 

''Shudda  .  .  .  Hop!"  .  .  . 

'' E-i-H-i-ght  .  .  .  Face!"  ,  ,  . 

^^Fah  —  w-u-u-U'd  .  .  .  Motch!^'  .  .  • 

^'Fi-^lef  .  .  .  Motch!" 

Company  B  disappeared  in  the  bushes  on  our  left. 

The  water-detail  returned;  the  regiment  moved  forward. 

Passing  over  a  rising  ground,  Willis  pointed  to  the  left.  I 
could  see  some  black  spots  in  a  stubble-field. 

"  Company  B;  skirmishers,"  says  Willis. 

"  Any  rebels  out  that  way?  " 

"Don't  know.     Eight  to  be  ready  for  'em,"  says  Willis. 

Marching  orders  had  been  welcomed  by  the  men,  and  the 
first  few  miles  had  been  marked  by  jollity ;  the  jest  repeated 
growing  from  four  to  four;  great  shouts  had  risen  at  seeing 
the  dust  made  by  our  columns  advancing  on  parallel  roads. 
The  air  was  stagnant,  the  sun  directly  in  our  faces.  This 
little  peaked  infantry  cap  is  a  damnable  outrage.  The  straps 
across  my  shoulders  seemed  to  cut  my  flesh.  Great  drops 
rolled  down  my  face.  My  canteen  was  soon  dry.  The  men 
were  no  longer  erect  as  on  dress  parade.  Each  one  bent  over 
— head  down.  The  officers  had  no  heavy  muskets  —  no  heavy 
cartridge-boxes;  they  marched  erect;  the  second  lieutenant 
was  using  his  sword  for  a  walking-cane,  "  Close  up !  "  shouted 
the  sergeants.     My  heels  were  sore.     The  dust  was  stifling. 

Another  halt;  a  new  detail  for  water. 

The  march  continued  —  a  stumbling,  staggering  march  in 
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the  darkness.  A  hundred  yards  and  a  halt  of  a  minute;  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  and  a  halt  of  half  an  hour;  an  exasperating 
march.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  were  permitted  to 
break  ranks.  I  was  too  tired  to  sleep.  Where  we  were  I 
knew  not,  and  I  know  not  —  somewhere  in  Fairfax  County, 
Virginia.  WilliS;  who  was  near  me,  lying  on  his  blanket, 
his  cartridge-box  for  a  pillow,  said  that  we  were  the  left  of 
McDowell's  army;  that  the  centre  and  right  extended  for 
miles;  that  the  general  headquarters  ought  to  be  at  Eairfax 
Court-House  at  this  moment,  and  that  if  Beauregard  didn't 
look  sharp  he  would  wake  up  some  fine  morning  and  find  old 
Heintz  in  his  rear. 

******* 

Before  the  light  we  were  aroused  by  the  reveilld. 

The  moving  and  halting  process  was  resumed,  and  was  kept 
up  for  many  hours.  We  reached  the  railroad.  Our  company 
was  sent  forward  to  relieve  the  pickets.  We  were  in  the 
woods,  and  within  a  hundred  yards  of  a  feeble  rivulet  which 
ran  from  west  to  east  almost  parallel  with  our  skirmish4ine; 
nothing  could  be  seen  in  front  but  trees.  Beyond  the  stream 
vedettes  were  posted  on  a  ridge.  The  men  of  the  company 
were  in  position,  but  at  ease.  The  division  was  half  a  mile 
in  our  rear. 

I  was  lying  on  my  back  at  tlie  root  of  a  scrub-oak  very  like 
tlie  blackjacks  of  Georgia  and  the  Caroiinas.  The  tree  caused 
me  to  think  of  my  many  sojourns  in  the  South.  Willis  was 
standing  a  few  yards  away;  he  was  in  the  act  of  lighting  his 
pipe. 

"What's  that? "  said  lie,  dropping  the  match. 

"What's  what?"  I  asked. 

" There !     Don^t  you  hear  it?  two  —  three  —  '^ 

At  the  word  "three"  I  heard  distinctly,  in  the  far  north- 
west, a  low  rumble.  All  the  men  were  on  their  feet,  silent, 
serious.     Again  the  distant  cannon  was  heard. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  newspapers  from 
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Washington  were  in  our  hands.  In  one  of  the  papers  a  cer- 
tain war  correspondent  liad  outlined,  or  rather  ampliiied,  the 
plan  of  the  campaign.  Basing  his  prediction,  doubtless,  upon 
the  fact  that  he  knew  something  of  the  nature  of  the  advance 
begun  on  the  16th,  the  public  was  informed  that  Heintzel^nan's 
division  would  swing  far  to  the  left  until  the  rear  of  Beaure- 
gard's right  flank  was  reached;  at  the  same  time  Miles  and 
Hunter  would  seize  Pairfax  Court-House,  and  threaten  the 
enemy^s  centre  and  left,  and  would  seriously  attack  when 
Heintzelman  should  give  the  signal.  Thus,  rolled  up  from 
the  right,  and  engaged  everywhere  else,  the  enemy ^s  defeat 
was  inevitable. 

The  papers  were  handed  from  one  to  another.  Willis 
chuckled  a  little  when  he  saw  his  own  view  seconded,  although 
he  was  beginning  to  be  afraid  that  his  plans  were  endangered. 

"I  told  you  that  headquarters  last  night  would  be  Fairfax 
Court-House,''  said  he  ;  "but  the  firing  we  heard  awhile  ago 
means  that  our  troops  have  been  delayed.  Beauregard  is 
awake." 

Just  at  sunset  I  was  sent  forward  to  relieve  a  vedette. 
This  was  my  first  experience  of  the  kind.  A  sergeant  accom- 
panied me.  We  reached  a  spot  from  which,  through  the  trees, 
the  sentinel  could  be  seen.  He  was  facing  us,  instead  of  his 
front.  The  poor  fellow  —  Johnson,  of  our  company  —  had 
been  on  post  for  two  mortal  hours,  and  was  more  concerned 
about  the  relief  in  his  rear  than  about  the  enemy  that  might 
not  be  in  his  front.  The  sergeant  halted  within  a  few  paces 
of  the  vedette,  while  I  received  instructions.  I  was  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  sentinel  any  peculiarity  of  his  post  and  the 
general  condition  existing  in  his  front,  and  then  dismiss  him 
to  the  care  of  the  sergeant.  Johnson  could  tell  me  nothing. 
He  had  seen  nothing ;  had  heard  nothing.  He  retired  and  I 
was  alone. 

The  ground  was  somewhat  elevated,  but  not  sufGlciently  so 
to  enable  one  to  see  far  in  front.     The  vedette  on  either  flank 
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inyisible.  NigM  was  falling.  A  few  faint  stars  began 
shine.  A  thousand  insects  were  cheeping;  a  thousand 
"S  in  disjointed  concert  welcomed  the  twilight.  A  gentle 
ize  swayed  the  branches  of  the  tree  above  me.  Ear  away 
0  right  or  left,  I  know  not  —  a  cow-bell  tinkled.  More 
s  came  out.  The  wind  died  away, 
leaned  against  the  tree,  and  peered  into  the  darkness, 
wanted  to  be  a  good  soldier.  This  day  I  had  heard  for 
first  time  the  sound  of  hostile  arms.  I  thought  it  would 
but  natural  to  be  nervous,  and  I  found  myself  surprised 
tn  I  decided  that  I  was  not  nervous.  The  cry  of  the  lone 
:ech-ovvl    below  me   in   the   swamj^  sounded   but  familiar 

appropriate, 
hat  we  were  to  attack  the  enemy  I  well  knew;  a  battle 

certain  unless  the  enemy  should  retreat.  My  thoughts 
e  full  of  wars  and  battles.  My  present  duty  made  me 
ik  of  Indians.  I  wondered  whether  the  rebels  were  well 
.ed ;  I  knew  them  ',  I  knew  they  would  fight ;  I  had  lived 
mg  those  misguided  people. 


n 

A.  SHAMEFUL   BAT 

'He  tires  betimes,  that  too  fast  spurs  tietimes.'*  —  Shakespeabe. 

"  Fall  in,  men !    Fall  iriy  Qompany  DP^ 

It  was  after  two  o^clock  on  tlie  morning  of  July  21. 

We  liad  scarcely  slept.  For  two  or  three  days  we  had 
been  in  a  constant  state  of  nervous  expectancy.  On  the  18th. 
the  armed  reconnaissance  on  Eull  Eun  had  brought  more  than 
our  generals  had  counted  on ;  we  had  heard  the  combat^  but 
had  taken  no  part  in  it.  Now  the  attack  by  the  left  had  been 
abaadoned. 

The  early  part  of  the  nigbt  of  the  20th  had  been  spent  in 
trying  to  get  rations;  at  twelve  o'clock  we  had  two  days' 
cooked  rations  in  our  haversacks. 

At  about  three  o'clock  the  regiment  turned  south  into  the 
road  for  Centreville. 

Willis  said  that  -we  -were  to  flank  Eeauregard's  left;  but 
nobody  took  the  trouble  to  assent  or  deny. 

At  Centreville  there  was  a  long  and  irksome  halt  ]  some 
lay  down  —  in  the  road  —  by  the  side  of  the  road;  some  kept 
their  feet  and  moved  about  impatiently. 

Aa  army  seemed  to  be  passiug  in  the  road  before  our  col- 
umn, and  we  must  wait  till  the  "way  was  clear. 

Little  noise  was  made  by  the  column  marching  on  the  road 
intersecting  ours.  There  was  light  lauglxter  occasionally,  but 
in  general  the  men  were  silent^  goi^g  forward  with  rapid 
strides,  or  standing  stock  still  when  brought  to  an  abrupt 
halt  whenever  the  head  of  the  column  struck  an  obstacle, 
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I  slept  by  snatches,  awa"king  every  time  in  a  jump.  Eyerybody 
was  nervous  ;  even  the  officers  could  not  hide  their  irritation. 

*  *  *  *  ;j(c  ;^  ^ 

Six  o'clock  came.  The  road  was  clear ;  the  sun  ^vas  nearly 
two  hours  high. 

Forward  we  went  at  a  swinging  gait  down  the  road  through 
the  dust.  In  ten  minutes  the  sweat  was  rolling.  ;N"o  halt  — 
no  pause  —  no  command;  except  the  everlasting  "Close  up! 
close  up !  ^^ 

Seven  o'clock.  .  .we  turn  to  the  right  —  northwest — a 
neighbourhood  road ;  -  .  .  fields ;  .  .  .  thickets ;  .  .  .  hills  — 
not  so  much  dust  now,  but  the  sun  getting  hotter  and  hot- 
ter, and  hotter  and  hotter  getting  our  thirst. 

And  Sunday  morning  .  .  .  Close  up !  close  up  ! 

Hear  it?  Along  the  southeast  the  horizon  smokes  and 
booms.    Hear  it?     The  cannon  roar  in  the  valley  below  us. 

Eight  o'clock  .  .  .  seven  miles ;  nine  o'clock  .  .  .  ten 
miles  J  ...  a  ford — we  cross  at  double-quick;  ...  a 
bridge  —  we  cross  at  double-quick ;  the  sound  of  cannon  and 
small  arms  is  close  in  our  front. 

What  is  that  confusion  up  on  the  hill  ?  Smoke  and  dust  and 
fire. 

See  them  ?  Tour  men  with  another  —  and  that  other,  how 
the  red  blood  streams  from  his  head  I 

What  are  they  doing  up  on  the  hill  ?  They  are  dying  up  on 
the  hill.    Why  should  they  die  ? 

Ah,  me!  ah,  me! 

The  Eleventh  is  formed  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  the  com- 
mander rides  to  its  front : 

'*  Colour  —  bearer  —  tioelve  — paces  —  to  the  front — March  ! 
Bat'tal-ion — present  —  Arms  I " 

Then,  with  drawn  sword,  the  colonel  also  salutes  the  flag  — 
and  cries,  Die  by  it  ! 

A  mortal  cold  goes  to  the  marrow  of  my  bones ;  my  com- 
rades* faces  are  white  as  death. 
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'^Bat4al-iori — fix  —  Bayonets  ! 

f '  For-ward  —  guide  centre — March  !  '* 

Slowly  we  move  up  the  h.ill ;  the  line  sways  in  curves ;  we 
halt  and  re-form. 

We  lie  down  near  the  crest ;  shells  burst  over  us  ;  shells  fly 
with  a  dreadful  hissing  beyond  us.  I  raise  my  head;  right- 
oblique  is  a  battery ;  ...  it  is  hidden  in  smoke ;  again  I 
see  the  guns  and  the  horses  and  the  men  j  they  load  and  fire, 
load  and  fire. 

A  round  shot  strikes  the  ground  in  our  front .  .  .  rises 
.  .  .  falls  .  .  .  rises  —  goes  over.    We  fire  at  the  smoke. 

Down  flat  on  your  face !  Do  you  hear  the  singing  in  the 
air?  Thopl  Johnson  is  hit;  he  runs  to  the  rear,  bending 
over  until  his  height  is  lost. 

And  now  a  roar  like  that  of  a  waterfall ;  I  look  again  .  .  . 
the  battery  has  disappeared  .  .  .  but  the  smoke  rises  and  I 
see  a  long  line  of  men  come  out  of  the  far-off  woods  and  burst 
upon  the  guns.  The  men  of  the  battery  flee,  and  the  rebels 
swarm  among  the  captured  pieces. 

iSTow  there  are  no  more  hissing  shells  or  bullets  singing.  We 
rise  and  look^  —  to  our  right  a  regiment  is  marching  forward 
...  no  music^  no  drum  .  .  .  marching  forward,  flag  in  the 
centre  .  .  .  colonel  behind  the  centre,  dismounted,  —  the 
men  march  on ;  quick  time,  right-shoulder-shift ;  the  fleeing 
cannoneers  find  safety  behind  the  regiment  always  marching 
on.  The  rebels  at  the  battery  are  not  in  line;  some  try  to 
drag  away  the  guns;  swords  flash  in  the  hot  sun;  .  .  . 
the  rebels  re-form;  .  .  .  they  lie  down;  .  .  .  and  now  the 
regiment  is  at  double-quick  with  trailed  arms ;  .  .  .  the  rebel 
line  rises  and  delivers  its  fire. 

The  smoke  swallows  everything. 

Again  I  see.  The  rebel  line  has  melted  .away.  Our  own  men 
hold  the  battery.  They  try  to  turn  the  guns  once  more  on  the 
fleeing  rebels ;  and  now  a  rebel  battery  far  to  the  left  works 
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fast  -upon  the  regiment  in  disorder.  A  f resL.  rebel  line  comes 
from  t]ie  woods  and  rushes  for  the  battery  with  the  soim.d  of 
many  voices.  Our  men  give  way  .  .  .  they  run  —  the  officers 
are  frantic ;  all  run,  all  run  .  .  .  and  the  cavalry  ride  from 
the  woods,  and  ride  straight  through  our  flying  men  and  strike 
.  .  .  and  many  of  the  fugitives  fire  upon  the  horsemen,  who 
in  turn  flee  for  their  lives. 

******* 

It  is  long  past  noon;  the  sun  is  a  huge  red  shield;  the 
world  is  smoke.  Another  regiment  has  gone  in ;  the  roar  of 
battle  grows;  crowds  of  wounded  go  by;  a  battery  gallops 
headlong  to  the  rear  .  .  .  the  men  madly  lash  the  horses. 

^^Bat-taUon  —  Attention  !  " 

Our  time  is  upon  us  ;  the  Eleventh  stands  and  forms. 

"  For-ward  —  Makch  !  " 

The  dust  is  so  dense  that  I  can  see  nothing  in  the  front, 
.  .  .  but  we  are  moving.  Smith  drops;  Lewis  falls  to  the 
rear;  the  ranks  are  thinning;  elbows  touch  no  longer  .  ,  . 
our  pace  quickens  ...  a  horrid  impatience  seizes  me  .  .  . 
through  the  smoke  I  see  the  cannons  .  .  .  faster,  faster  ...  I 
see  the  rebel  line  —  a  tempest  breaks  in  my  face  — 

"  Surrender,  you  damned  Yankee  I " 


Ill 
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»*  And,  spite  of  spite,  needs  must  I  rest  awMle,"  —  Shakespeare. 

I  AM  rimuing  for  life  — a  mass  of  fugitives  around  me  — 
a  disorderly  mob  .  ,  .  I  look  behind  —  notMng  but  smoke 
...  I  begin  to  walk. 

The  army  was  lost ;  it  was  no  longer  an  army.  As  soon  as 
the  men  had  run  beyond  gunshot  they  began  to  march  very 
deliberately,  each  one  for  himself,  away  from  the  field.  Com- 
panies, regiments,  and  brigades  were  intermingled.  If  the 
rebels  had  been  in  condition  to  pursue  us,  many  thousands  of 
our  men  would  have  fallen  into  their  hands. 

In  vain  I  tried  to  find  some  group  of  Company  D.  Sud- 
denly I  felt  exhausted  —  sick  from  hunger  and  fatigue  —  and 
was  com  polled  to  stop  and  rest.  The  line  of  the  enemy  did 
not  seem  to  advance,  and  firing  in  our  rear  had  ceased. 

A  man  of  our  company  passed  me  —  Edmonds.  I  called  to 
him,  "  AVhere  is  the  company  ?  " 

"All  gone,''  said  he  ;  ^'  and  you'd  better  get  out  of  that,  too, 
as  quick  as  you  can.'' 

"  Tell  mo  who  is  hurt^'^  said  I. 

But  he  was  gone,  and  I  felt  that  it  would  not  do  for  me  to 
remain  where  I  was.  I  remembered  Dr.  Khayme's  encour- 
aging words  as  to  my  will,  and  by  great  effort  resolved  to  rise 
and  run. 

At  length,  as  I  was  going  down  the  slope  toward  the  creek, 
I  heard  my  name  called.  I  looked  round,  and  saw  a  man 
waving  his  hand,  and  heard  him  call  me  again.    I  went  toward 
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to 

him.     It  was  Willis;   lie   was  limping;   his  hat  was   g^ 
everything  was  gone ;  in  fact,  he  was  hardly  able  to  marci 

^^  Where  are  you  hit  ?  "  I  asked. 

''  The  knee/'  he  replied. 

''  Bad  ? '' 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  serious ;  it  seems  to  me  that  it  don't 
pain  me  as  it  did  awhile  ago." 

''  Can  you  hold  out  till  we  find  an  ambulance  ?  "  I  asked. 

*« Well,  that  depends;  I  guess  all  the  ambulances  are  needed 
for  men  worse  off  than  I  am." 

Just  then  an  officer  rode  along,  endeavouring  to  effect  some 
order,  but  the  men  gave  no  attention  to  him  at  all.  They 
had  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  go.  By  this  time  the  routed 
troops  before  us  were  packed  between  the  high  banks  of  the 
roadway  which  went  down  toward  the  creek.  I  was  desper- 
ately hungry,  having  eaten  nothing  since  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

"  Let's  stay  here  and  eat  something,"  said  I  to  Willis,  '^  and 
let  the  crowd  scatter  before  we  go  on." 

"  !N"o,  not  yet,"  said  he ;  "  we  need  water  first.  I  couldn't 
swallow  a  mouthful  without  water.  Whiskey  wouldn't  hurt 
either.     Got  any  water  in  your  canteen  ?  " 

"  Kot  a  drop,"  said  I. 

Although  Willis  was  limping  badly,  the  slow  progress  of  the 
troops  at  this  point  allowed  him  to  keep  up.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  where  the  road  strikes  the  low  ground,  the  troops 
had  greater  space ;  some  of  them  followed  their  leaders  straight 
ahead  on  the  road ;  others  went  to  the  right  and  left,  seeking 
to  avoid  the  crowd. 

"  Let's  go  up  the  creek/'  said  Willis. 
"What  for?" 

"  To  get  water ;  I'm  dying  of  thirst." 
"  Do  you  think  you  can  stand  it  awhile  longer  ?  " 
"  Yes ;  at  any  rate,  I'll  keep  a-goin'  as  long  as  God  lets  me,  and 
I  can  stand  it  better  if  I  can  get  water  and  something  to  eat." 
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'^  Well,  then,  come  on,  and  Pll  help  you  as  long  as  I  can." 

He  leaned  on  me,  hobbling  along  as  best  he  could,  and 
bravely  too,  although  at  every  step  he  groaned  with  pain. 

I  had  become  somewhat  attached  to  Willis.  He  was  ego- 
tistic—  just  a  little  —  but  harmlessly  so,  and  his  senses  were 
sound  and  his  will  was  good ;  I  had,  too,  abundant  evidence 
of  his  liking  for  me.  He  was  a  strapping  fellow,  more  than 
six  feet  tall  and  as  strong  as  a  bullock.  So,  while  I  fully 
understood  the  danger  in  tying  myself  to  a  wounded  comrade, 
I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  desert  him,  especially  since 
he  showed  such  determination  to  save  himself.  Besides,  I 
knew  that  he  was  quick-witted  and  country-bred  j  and  I  had 
great  hope  that  he  would  prove  more  of  a  help  than  a  hindrance. 

We  followed  a  few  stragglers  who  had  passed  us  and  were 
now  running  up  the  creek  seeking  a  crossing.  The  stream 
was  shallow,  but  the  banks  were  high  and  in  most  places 
steep.  Men  were  crossing  at  almost  all  points.  Slowly  fol- 
lowing the  hurrying  groups  of  twos  and  threes  who  had  out- 
stripped us,  we  found  at  length  a  place  that  seemed  fordable 
for  Willis.  It  was  where  a  small  branch  emptied  into  the 
creek;  and  by  getting  into  the  branch  above  its  mouth  and  fol- 
lowing its  course,  we  should  be  able  to  cross  the  creek. 

^^Lord!  I  am  thirsty/^  said  Willis;  "but  look  how  they 
have  muddied  the  branch;  it's  as  bad  as  the  creek.'' 

"  That  water  wouldn't  do  us  any  good,"  I  replied. 

"l^To,"  said  he ;  "it  would  make  us  sick." 

<']3ut  what  else  can  we  do  ?  " 

"Let's  go  up  the  branch  a  little,"  said  he. 

All  sounds  in  our  rear  had  long  since  died  iiway.  The  sun 
was  yet  shining,  but  in  the  thick  forest  it  was  cool  and  almost 
dark.  I  hoped  that  water,  food,  and  a  little  rest  would  do 
us  more  good  than  harm  —  that  time  would  be  saved,  in  effect. 

A  hundred  yards  above  the  mouth  of  the  branch  we  found 
the  water  clear.  I  still  had  my  canteen,  my  haversack  with 
a  cup  in  it,  and  food.     Willis  lay  on  the  ground  near  the 
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stream,  while  I  filled  my  canteen ;  I  lianded  it  to  him,  and 
then  knelt  in  the  wet  sand  and  drank. 

The  spot  might  have  been  well  chosen  for  secrecy ;  indeed, 
we  might  have  remained  there  for  days  were  it  not  for  foar. 
A  giant  poplar  had  been  nprooted  by  some  storm  and  had 
crushed  in  its  fall  an  opening  in  the  undergrowth.  Tlie  trunk 
spanned  the  little  brook,  and  the  boughs,  intermingling  Avith 
the  copse,  made  a  complete  hiding-x>lace. 

I  helped  Willis  to  cross  the  branch ;  then  wo  lay  with  tho 
log  at  our  backs  and  completely  screened  from  view. 

Willis  drank  another  great  draught  of  water.  I  tilled  tho 
canteen  again,  and  examined  his  wound.  Ilis  knee  was  stiff 
and  much  swollen;  just  under  the  knee-cap  was  a  mass  of 
clotted  blood;  this  I  washed  away,  using  all  the  gentle  care 
at  my  command,  but  giving  him,  nevertholCvSS,  great  pain. 
A  small  round  hole  was  now  seen,  and  by  gently  pressing  on 
its  walls,  I  thought  I  detected  the  presence  of  the  ball. 

"  Sergeant,^'  said  I,  "  it's  in  there ;  I  don't  believe  it^s  more 
than  half  an  inch  deep." 

^<Then  pull  it  out,"  said  Willis. 

That  was  more  easily  said  than  done.  Willis  was  lying  flat 
on  his  back,  eating  ravenously.  From  moment  to  moment  I 
stuffed  my  moiith  with  hardtack  and  pork. 

I  sharpened  a  reed  and  introduced  its  point  into  the  wound ; 
an  obstacle  was  ]net  at  once  —  but  how  to  got  it  out?  Tlio 
hole  was  so  siaall  that  I  conjectured  the  wound  Imd  boon 
made  by  a  buck-shot,  the  rebels  using,  as  we  ourselves,  many 
smooth-bore  muskets,  loaded  with  buck-and-ball  cartridges. 

"Willis,"  said  I,  "I  think  Pd  better  not  undertake  tliis 
job;  suppose  I  get  tho  ball  out,  who  knows  that  that  will 
be  better  for  you  ?    Maybe  you'd  lose  too  much  blood." 

"  I  want  it  out,"  said  Willis. 

"But  suppose  I  can't  got  it  out;  we  might  lose  an  hour 
and  do  no  good,  Besides,  I  must  insist  that  I  don't  like  it. 
I  think  my  business  is  to  let  your  ]eg  alone  ;  I'm  no  surgeon.'^ 
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"  Take  your  knife,"  said  Willis,  "  and  cut  the  hole  bigger."  '. 

The  wound  was  bleeding  afresh,  but  I  did  not  tell  him  so.     ' 

"  No,"  said  I ;  "  yonr  leg  is  too  valuable  for  me  to  ris*. 
anything  of  that  kind," 

"  You  refuse  ?  " 

"  I  positively  refuse,"  said  I. 

We  had  eaten  enough.  The  sun  was  almost  down.  Par 
away  a  low  rumbling  was  heard,  a  noise  like  the  rolling  of 
cars  or  of  a  wagon  train. 

Willis  reluctantly  consented  to  start.  I  went  to  the  brook 
and  kneaded  some  clay  into  the  consistency  of  plaster;  I 
took  off  my  shirty  and  tore  it  into  strips.  Against  the  naked 
limb,  stiffened  out,  I  applied  a  handful  of  wet  clay  and 
smoothed  it  over;  then  I  wrapped  the  cloths  around  the 
knee,  at  every  fold  smearing  the  bandage  with  clay.  I  hardly 
knew  why  I  did  this,  unless  with  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
knee-joint  from  bending;  when  the  clay  should  become  dry 
and  hard  the  joint  would  be  incased  in  a  stiff  setting  which 
I  hoped  would  serve  for  splints.  Willis  approved  the  treat- 
ment, saying  that  clay  was  good  for  sprains,  and  might  be 
good  for  wounds. 

I  helped  the  sergeant  to  his  feet.  He  could  stand,  but 
could  hardly  move. 

^^  Take  my  gun,"  said  I,  "  and  use  it  as  a  crutch." 

He  did  as  I  said,  but  the  barrel  of  the  gun  sank  into  the 
soft  earth ;  after  two  strides  he  said,  "  Here  !  I  can  get  along 
better  without  it."  Meanwhile  I  had  been  sustaining  part  of 
his  weight. 

I  saw  now  that  I  must  abandon  my  gun  —  a  smooth-bore, 
on  the  stock  of  which,  with  a  soldier^s  vanity,  I  had  carved 
the  letters  J.  B.  I  broke  the  stock  with  one  blow  of  the 
barrel  against  the  poplar  log. 

I  was  now  free  to  help  Willis.  Slowly  and  painfully  we 
made  our  way  through  the  bottom.  The  cool  water  of  the 
creek  rose  above  our  knees  and  seemed  to  cheer  the  wounded 
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man.     Tlie  ascent  of  the  further  bank  was  achieved,  but  with 
great  difficulty. 

We  rested  a  little  while.  Here,  in  the  swamp,  night  was 
falling.  We  saw  no  one,  neither  pursuers  nor  pursued.  At 
length,  after  much  and  painful  toil,  we  got  through  the  wood. 
The  last  light  of  day  showed  us  a  small  field  in  front.  Willis 
leaned  against  a  tree,  his  blanched  face  showing  his  agony. 
I  let  down  a  gap  in  the  fence. 

It  was  clearly  to  be  seen  that  the  sergeant  could  do  no  more, 
and  I  decided  to  settle  matters  without  consulting  him.  In 
the  field  I  had  seen  some  straw  stacks.  We  succeeded  in 
reaching  them.  At  the  bottom  of  the  smallest,  I  hollowed 
out  a  sort  of  cave.  The  work  took  but  a  minute.  Willis  was 
looking  on  dully ;  he  was  on  the  bare  ground,  utterly  donq 
for  with  pain  and  weariness.  At  length  he  asked,  "What's 
that  for  ?  '^ 

"  Por  you,"  I  replied. 

He  said  no  more;  evidently  he  appreciated  the  situation 
and  at  the  same  time  was  too  far  gone  to  protest.  I  made 
him  a  bed  and  pulled  the  overhanging  straw  thinly  around 
him,  so  as  effectually  to  conceal  him  from  any  chance 
passer-by;  I  took  off  my  canteen  and  haversack  and  phicod 
them  within  his  reach.  Then,  with  a  lump  in  my  throat,  Z 
bade  him  good-by. 

^^  Jones,'^  said  he,  "God  bless  you." 

"  Sergeant,"  I  said,  "  go  to  sleep  if  you  can.  I  shall  try 
to  return  and  get  you;  I  am  going  to  lind  help;  if  I  can 
possibly  get  help,  I  will  como  back  for  you  to-uij^]it;  but  if  by 
noon  to-morrow  you  do  not  see  me,  you  must  act  for  tht^  b.i.sL. 
It  may  become  necessary  for  you  to  show  yourself  ami  sur- 
render, in  order  to  get  your  wound  properly  treatod;  all  this 
country  will  be  ransacked  by  the  rebel  cavalry  before  to^ 
morrow  night." 

"Yes,  I  know  that,"  said  Willis  ;  "I  will  do  tho  best  I  can. 
God  bless  you,  Jones." 
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Alone  and  liglitened,  I  made  my  ■^vay  in  the  darkness  to  the 
road  wliicli  we  had  left  when  we  began  to  seek  the  furd.  1 
struck  the  road  a  mile  or  more  to  the  north  of  l^ull  Kim. 
There  was  no  moonj  thick  clouds  gave  warning  oC  rain.  T 
knew  that  to  follow  this  road — the  same  circuitous  roa-d  ])y 
which  we  had  advanced  in  the  morning  —  wavS  not  to  take,  tlu^ 
nearest  way  to  Centreville.  I  wanted  to  find  the  \Varn'-n(;ori 
turnpike,  but  all  I  knew  was  that  it  was  sonunvlicn^.  to  my 
right.  I  determined  to  make  my  way  as  ra])i(lly  as  I  could  in 
that  direction  through  the  iields  and  thickcLs. 

For  an  hour  or  more  I  had  blundered  on  through  l)ru.sh  and 
brake,  when  suddenly  I  seemed  to  hear  the  noiMO  of  a  moving 
wagon,  I  went  cautiously  in  the  direction  of  the  soundj 
which  soon  ceased. 

By  dint  of  straining  my  eyes  I  could  see  an  oblong  form 
outlined  against  the  sky. 

I  went  toward  it;  I  could  hear  horwes  stamping  and  harnt^Hs 
rattling;  still,  I  could  see  no  one.  The  rear  oC  the  wagon, 
if  it  was  a  wagon,  was  toward  mo. 

I  reasoned:  ^^Tliis  cannot  be  a  rebol  ambulance;  th(M'e 
would  be  no  need  for  it  liere;  it  must  bn  ou(i  of  ours,  or  clsij 
it  is  a  privtite  carriage;  it  certainly  is  nob  an  army  wagon.'* 

I  advanced  a  little  nearer,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  luil- 
loo,  and  had  opened  my  lips,  when  a  voice  came  fr<im  th(^ 
ambulance  —  a  voice  which  I  had  heard  before,  and  which 
stupefied  me  with  astonishment. 

"  Is  that  you,  Jones  ?  " 

I  stood  fixed.  I  seemed  to  recogni/e  the  voice,  but  suroly 
my  supposition  must  be  impossiblo. 

A  man  got  out  of  the  ambulance,  and  appvoachod;  he  had  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth;  he  was  a  small  man,  not  mnre  Uian  five 
feet  talL    I  felt  as  though  in  the  ]>r<\senoo  of  a  mirticlo. 

''I  have  been  seeking  you,"  he  aaid. 


IV 
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**  I  cannot  tell 
What  heaven  hath  given  him  ;  let  sonio  graver  eye 
Pierce  unto  that."  —  Shakespkaub. 

Tor  a  time  I  was  dumb.  I  knew  not  what  to  say  or  ask  or 
think.  The  happenings  of  this  teniblo  clay,  which  had  wrought 
the  defeat  of  the  Union  army,  had  been  tt)o  mutdi  for  me.  Van- 
quished, exhausted,  despairing,  heart-soro  from  enforced  deser- 
tion of  my  wounded  friend,  still  far  from  saf(^.ty  myscdf,  Avith 
no  physical  desire  remaining  excei)t  the  wish  to  lie  down  and 
be  at  rest  forever,  and  with  no  moral  f tooling  in  my  conscious- 
ness except  that  of  shame,  —  which  will  forever  rise  upper- 
most in  me  when  I  think  of  that  ignominious  day,  — to  bo 
suddenly  accosted  by  the  man  whom  I  held  in  the  most  p(;c\d- 
iar  veneration  and  who,  I  had  believed,  was  never  again  to 
enter  into  my  life  —  accosted  by  liim  on  the  verge  t)f  the  lost 
battlefield —  in  the  midst  of  darkness  and  the  dc^.bria  of  tlio  rout, 
while  groping,  as  it  were,  on  my  lone  v/iiy  to  ise(uu'ity  scarcely 
hoped  for  —  it  was  too  much;  I  sank  down  on  the  road. 

How  long  I  lay  there  I  have  never  known  —  probably  but 
few  moments. 

The  Doctor  took  my  hand  in  his.  ''  J^o  consoled^  my  f  ricmd/' 
said  he;  "you  are  in  safety;  this  is  my  ambulance;  we  will 
take  you  with  us.^^ 

Then  he  called  to  some  one  in  the  ambulance,  "llccd,  bring 
me  the  flask  of  brandy." 

When  I  had  revived,  the  Doctor  urged  me  to  cliinb  in  before 
him. 

IS 
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"  ISTo/'  I  cried,  '^  I  cannot  do  it ;  I  cannot  leave  Willis ;  wo 
must  get  Willis." 

"I  heard  that  Willis  was  shot,"  said  ho;  ^Mmt  I  had  sup- 
posed, from  the  direction  you  two  woro  taking  ^vhen  last  seen, 
that  he  had  reached  the  lield  hospital,    Whero  is  Willis  now  ?  '^ 

I  told  him  as  accurately  as  I  could,  and  in  hall:  an  hcur  we 
were  in  the  stubble-liold.  Eor  fear  the  sergeant  sliould  bo 
unnecessarily  alarmed  on  hearing  persons  approjich,  I  calhul 
him  softly  by  name;  then,  hearing  no  answering  call,  I  raised 
my  voice  —  "  Willis  1  It  is  JonoS;  with  help  1 "  But  there  was 
no  response. 

We  found  the  sergeant  fast  asleep.  It  was  more  difficult  to 
get  liim  awake  than  to  get  him  into  the  anibiilanco.  Heed  and 
I  picked  him  up  bodily  and  laid  him  dowxi  ou  a  mattress  in 
the  bottom  of  the  vehicle. 

And  now,  with  my  load  of  personal  duty  gone,  I  also  sank 
back  and  slumbered  through  a  troubled  niglit,  and  when  i 
fully  awoke  it  was  six  in  the  morning  and  wc  wore  crossing 
Long  ]3ridge  in  the  midst  of  a  driving  rain.  Tlioro  wore  two 
seats  in  tho  ambulance,  besides  a  double-deck,  that  is  to  say, 
two  iloors  for  wounded  to  lie  upon.  I  scrambled  to  tho  roar 
seat. 

Wo  were  making  but  slow  progress.  Tho  bridge  ahead 
of  us  was  crowdcMl.  There  were  fre(pmnt  stoppages-  Many 
civilians,  on  horseback  or  in  carriages,  were  before  and  bchiud 
us.  Soldiers  single  and  in  groups  swelled  tho  procession,  aomo 
of  them  with  their  arms  in  slings;  how  they  had  achieved  tho 
long  niglit  march  I  cannot  yet  comprehend. 

Willis  was  yet  lying  on  the  mattress;  his  eyes  wero  not 
open,  but  ho  was  awake,  I  thought,  for  his  motions  wert^  rcsi.- 
less. 

Reed  appeared  to  be  exhausted;  ho  said  nothing  andnoddctl 
sleejnly,  although  holding  the  lines.  The  Doctor,  on  tho  con- 
trary, looked  fresh  and  vigorous;  indeed,  as  1  closely  studied 
his  face,  I  cou.ld  almost  havo  bcli(^vcd  that  ho  had  bocoiao 
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younger  tiian  lie  had  been  when  I  parted  with  him  in  Charles- 
ton, more  than  three  years  before.  He  knew  that  I  was 
observing  him^  for  he  said,  without  turning  his  face  toward 
me,  "  You  have  not  slept  well,  Jones ;  but  you  did  not  know 
when  we  stopped  at  Fairfax;  we  rested  the  horses  there  for  an 

hour." 

"Yes,''  I  said,  '^I  feel  stupid,  and  my  spirits  are  wofully 

down.'' 

"  Why  so  ?  ^'  he  asked,  with  a  smile. 

"Oh,  the  bitter  disappointment!''  I  cried;  ''what  will  bo- 
come  of  the  country  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  country  ?  "  asked  the  Doctor. 

I  did  not  le^lj  at  once. 

«  Do  you  mean,"  he  repeated,  ''  the  material  soil  ?  Do  you 
mean  the  people  of  the  United  States,  including  those  of 
the  seceded  States  ?  Do  you  mean  the  idea  symbolized  by 
everything  that  constitutes  American  civilization?  However, 
let  us  not  speak  of  these  difficult  matters  now.  Wo  must  get 
your  friend  Willis  to  the  hospital  and  then  arrange  for  your 
comfort." 

"  I  thank  you,  Doctor ;  but  first  be  so  good  as  to  relieve  my 
devouring  curiosity:  tell  me  by  what  marvellous  chance  you 
were  on  the  battlefield." 

"No  chance  at  all,  Jones;  yoxi  know  that  I  liave  always 
told  you  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance,  I  went  to  the  field 
deliberately,  as  an  agent  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Com- 
mission." 

"  I  thought  that  you  were  far  from  tliis  country,  and  that 
you  felt  no  interest  in  us,"  said  I.  "My  father  and  I  were 
in  Charleston  in  ^fifty-eight,'  and  were  told  that  you  wore  in 
Europe.  And  then,  too,  how  could  you  know  that  1  was  on 
such  a  part  of  the  battlefield,  and  that  Willis  was  hurt  and 
that  I  was  with  him  ?  " 

"All  that  is  very  simple,"  said  ho;  "as  to  being  in  Kuroi)e, 
and  afterward  getting  to  America,  that  is  not  more  strange 
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than  being  in  America  and  afterward  gettinpr  to  Europe; 
however,  let  us  defer  all  talk  of  Euroi)G  and  Ameriea.  As  to 
knowing  that  you  were  with  Sergeant  Willis,  and  that  lie  was 
woimded,  that  is  simple ;  some  men  of  your  regiment  gave  mo 
that  information." 

I  did  not  reply  to  the  Doctor,  but  sat  looking  at  the  miseel- 
laneous  lile  of  persons,  carriages,  ambulancen,  and  all  else  that 
was  now  blocked  on  tlic  bridge. 

At  length  I  said :  ''  I  cannot  xmderstand  how  you  could  so 
easily  lind  the  place  where  I  left  Sergeant  Willis-  It  was 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  spot  where  1  mot  you ;  the  night 
was  dark,  and  I  am  certain  that  I  could  nut  have  found  tlie 
place." 

"  Of  course  you  could  not,"  he  replied ;  ''  but  it  waa  c(mi- 
paratively  easy  for  mo ;  I  had  passed  and  rei)us«ed  the  phice, 
for  I  worked  all  day  to  help  the  disabled  —  and  Koed  way 
employed  for  the  reason  that  he  knows  every  nook  and  corner 
of  that  part  of  the  country." 

After  crossing  the  bridge,  Keod  drove  quickly  to  the  (kdum- 
bia  College  Hospital,  wliere  wo  left  Sergcnint  WilliM,  but  not 
before  learning  that  his  wound  was  not  dilUcult. 

"  Kow,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  you  are  my  guest  for  a  few  day«. 
I  will  see  to  it  that  you  are  excused  from  duty  for  a  week.  It 
may  take  that  time  to  sot  you  right,  especially  aa  1  can  hoo 
that  you  have  some  traces  of  nervous  fever.  I  am  going  to 
take  steps  to  prevent  your  becoming  ilk" 

"  How  can  you  explain  my  absence,  Doctor  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  he,  ''in  the  first  place  there  is  as  yet  nobody 
authorized  to  receive  an  explanation.  To-day  our  tiuui  is  our 
own ;  by  to-morrow  all  the  routed  troops  will  be  in  or  ueai'  Wash- 
ington; then  I  shall  simply  write  a  note,  if  you  insist  upon  it, 
to  the  commanding  oificer  of  your  company,  explaining  WilUa's 
absence  and  your  connection  with  his  Ciuio,  and  take  on  anyseir 
the  responsibihty  for  your  return  to  your  command." 

"Plas    the    Sanitary   Commission   such   credit    that    your 
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note  will  be  accepted  as  a  guaranty,  in  good  form,  for  my 
return  ?  ^^ 

"The  circumstances  in  this  case  are  peculiar,"  said  the 
Doctor  J  '*  some  of  your  men  will  not  report  to  their  commands 
for  a  week.  You  will  be  ready  for  your  company  before  your 
company  is  ready  for  you." 

"  That  is  true  enough,  Doctor  j  but  I  should  wish  to  observe 
all  military  requirement." 

He  left  me  for  a  while  and  returned  with  a  piece  of  paper 
in  his  hand. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  this  ?  " 

It  was  a  surgeon's  commitment  of  Private  Jones  Berwick, 
company  and  regiment  given,  into  the  hands  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission  for  ten  days.  I  could  say  no  more,  except  to 
speak  my  gratitude  for  his  kindness. 

'^I  am  sorry,"  said  Dr.  Khayme,  "to  be  unable  to  offer 
you  the  best  of  quarters.  The  Commission  has  so  recently 
been  organized  that  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  getting 
thorough  order  into  our  affairs  j  in  fact,  my  work  yesterday 
was  rather  the  work  of  a  volunteer  than  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission. Our  touts  are  now  beyond  Georgetown  Heights ;  in 
a  few  days  we  shall  move  our  camps,  and  sliall  increase  our 
comfort." 

The  ambulance  was  driven  through  some  of  the  principal 
streets.  The  sidewalks  and  carriageways  were  crowded;  civil- 
ians and  soldiers;  wagons,  guns,  caissons,  ambulances;  com- 
panies, spick-and-span,  wliich  had  not  yet  seen  service;  ones, 
twos,  threes,  squads  of  men  who  had  escaped  from  the  dis- 
aster of  the  21st,  unarmed,  many  of  them,  without  knapsacks, 
haggard. 

At  the  corners  of  the  streets  were  rude  improvised  tables 
behind  which  stood  men  and  women  serving  food  and  drink 
to  the  famished  fugitives.  The  rain  fell  steadily,  a  thick 
drizzle.  Civilians  looked  their  anxiety.  A  general  officer  rode 
by,  sxui'ounded  by  the  remnant  of  his  statf,  heads  bent  down, 
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gloomy.  Women  wept  wMle  serving  the  Imngry.  The  nn- 
finished  dome  of  the  Capitol^  hardly  seen  through  the  rain, 
loomed  ominons.  Depression  over  all:  ambulances  full  of 
wounded  men,  tossing  and  groaning;  fagged-out  horses, 
vehicles  splashed  with  mud;  policemen  dazed,  idle;  news- 
boys crying  their  merchandise ;  readers  eagerly  reading — not 
to  know  the  result  to  the  army,  but  the  fate  of  some  loved 
one ;  stores  closed ;  whispers  ;  doom. 

I  turned  to  Dr.  Khayme;  he  smiled.  Then  he  made 
Eeed  halt;  he  got  out  of  the  ambulance  and  went  to  one  of 
the  tables.  A  woman  gave  him  coffee,  which  he  brought  to 
me,  and  made  me  drink.  He  returned  to  the  table  and  gave 
back  the  cup.  The  woman  looked  toward  the  ambulance. 
She  was  a  tall  young  woman,  serious,  dignified.  She  im- 
pressed me. 

We  drove  past  Georgetown  Heights.  There,  amongst  the 
trees,  were  four  wall-tents  in  a  row;  one  of  them  was  of 
double  length.  The  ambulance  stopped ;  we  got  out.  The  Doc- 
tor led  the  way  into  one  of  the  tents ;  he  pointed  to  one  of  two 
camp-beds.  "  That  is  yours,^^  said  he ;  "  go  to  sleep ;  you  shall 
not  be  disturbed.'^ 

"  I  don't  think  I  can  sleep,  Doctor." 

«  Why  not  ? '' 

"  My  mind  will  not  let  me." 

"  Well,  try,"  said  he ;  "I  will  peep  in  shortly  and  see  how 
you  are  getting  on." 

I  undressed,  and  bathed  my  face.  Then  I  lay  down  on  the 
bed,  pulling  a  sheet  over  me.     I  turned  my  face  to  the  wall. 

I  shut  my  eyes,  but  not  my  vision.  I  saw  Eicketts's  bat- 
tery—  the  First  Michigan  charge; — the  Black-Horse  cavalry 
ride  from  the  woods.  I  saw  the  rebel  cannons  through  dust 
and  smoke  ;  —  a  poplar  log  in  a  thicket ;  —  a  purple  wound  — 
wet  clay ;  —  a  broken  rifle  ;  —  stacks  of  straw. 

Oh,  the  gloom  and  the  shame !  What  does  the  future  hold 
for  me  ?  for  the  cause  ?     What  is  to  defend  Washington  ? 
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Then  I  thought  of  my  father;  I  had  not  written  to  him 5 
he  would  be  anxious.  My  eyes  opened;  I  turned  to  rise; 
Dr.  Khayme  entered;  I  rose. 

^^  You  do  not  sleeio  readily  ?  ''  he  asked. 

"I  cannot  sleep  at  all,"  I  said;  "besides  I  have  been  so 
overwhelmed  by  this  great  calamity  that  I  had  not  thought 
of  telegraphing  to  my  father.  Can  you  get  a  messenger 
here  ? '' 

^^  Oh,  my  looy,  I  have  already  provided  for  your  father's 
knowing  that  you  are  safe." 

"You?" 

"  Yes,  certainly.  He  knows  already  that  you  are  unhurt ; 
go  to  sleep ;  by  the  time  you  awake  I  promise  you  a  telegram 
from  your  father." 

"Doctor,  you  are  an  angol;  but  I  don't  believe  that  I  can 
sleep." 

"Let  me  feel  your  pulse." 

Dr.  Khayme  placed  his  fingers  on  my  wrist ;  I  was  sitting 
on  the  side  of  the  bed. 

"  Lie  down,"  said  he.  Then,  still  with  his  fingers  on  my 
pulse,  he  said  softly,  "  Poor  boy !  you  have  endured  too  much ; 
no  wonder  that  you  are  wrought  up." 

He  laid  his  other  hand  on  my  head;  his  fingers  strayed 
through  my  hair. 
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'*  Great  lords,  wise  men  ne^or  git  and  wail  their  loss, 
But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  tJieir  harms." 

—  SlIAKESPKARK, 

When*  I  awolce  in  Dr.  Khayme^s  tent  toward  four  o'clock 
of  the  afternoon  of  July  22,  I  felt  that  my  mind  was  clear ; 
I  had  slept  dreamlessly. 

On  the  cover  of  my  bed  an  envelope  wa.s  lying  — -  a  telegram. 
I  hastily  tore  it  open  and  read:  "Dr.  Khayme  tells  rae  you 
are  safe.     Continue  to  do  your  duty."     My  heart  swelled. 

I  rose,  and  dressed,  and  went  out.  The  Doctor  was  stand- 
ing under  a  tree,  near  a  fire ;  a  negro  was  cooking  at  the  fire. 
Under  an  awning,  or  fly,  beneath  which  a  small  eating 
table  was  dressed,  a  woman  was  sitting  in  a  chair,  reading. 
I  thought  I  had  seen  hor  before,  and  looking  more  closely  I 
recognized  the  woman  who  had  given  the  Doctor  a  cup  of 
coffee  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

The  Doctor  stepped  forward  to  meet  me,  "Ah,  I  see  yow 
have  rested  well,"  said  he  ;  then,  "  Lydia,  here  is  Mr.  Berwick." 

T  was  becoming  accustomed  to  surprises  from  the  Doctor, 
so  that  I  was  not  greatly  astonished,  although  I  had  received 
no  intimation  of  the  young  lady's  identity.  The  feeling  tliat 
was  uppermost  was  shame  that  I  had  not  even  once  thought 
of  asking  the  Doctor  about  her. 

"  I  should  never  have  recognized  you,"  I  said.  She  replied 
with  a  smile,  and  the  Doctor  relieved  the  situation  by  cheer- 
fully crying  out  «  Dinner  I  "  and  leading  the  way  to  the  table. 

25 
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f ^  JSTo-Wj  Jones/'  said  the  Doctor,  "  you  are  expected  to  eat ; 
you  have  had  nothing  since  yesterday  afternoon,  when  you 
choked  yourself  while  bandaging  —  " 

"  What  do  you  know  about  that  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  You  talked  about  it  in  your  sleep  last  night  on  the  road. 
As  for  Lydia  and  me,  we  have  had  our  breakfast  and  our  lun- 
cheon, and  you  must  not  expect  us  to  eat  like  a  starving  fan- 
tassiu.  Eall  to,  my  boy,  I  know  that  you  have  eaten  nothing 
to-day." 

There  were  fruit,  bread  and  butter,  lettuce,  rice,  and  cofEee. 
I  did  not  wonder  at  the  absence  of  meat ;  I  remembered  some 
of  the  talks  of  my  friend.  The  Doctor  and  his  daughter 
seemed  to  eat  merely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  me  in  coun- 
tenance. 

^*  Lydia,  would  you  have  known  Mr.  Berwick  ?  '' 

''Why,  of  course,  Eather;  I  should  have  known  him  any- 
where j  it  is  not  four  years  since  we  saw  him.'^ 

These  four  years  had  made  a  great  change  in  Miss  Khayme. 
I  had  left  her  a  girl  in  the  awkward  period  of  a  girPs  life ; 
now  she  was  a  woman  of  fine  presence,  wholesome,  good  to 
look  at.  She  did  not  resemble  her  father,  except  perhaps  in  a 
certain  intellectual  cast  of  feature.  Her  dark  wavy  tresses 
were  in  contrast  with  his  straight  black  hair ;  her  eyes  were 
not  his;  her  stature  was  greater  than  his.  Yet  there  were 
points  of  resemblance.  Her  manner  was  certainly  very  like 
the  Doctor's,  and  many  times  a  fleeting  expression  was  identi- 
cal with  the  Doctor's  habitually  perfect  repose. 

She  must  have  been  clad  very  simply ;  at  any  rate,  I  cannot 
remember  anything  of  her  dress.  I  only  know  that  it  was 
unpretentious  and  charming. 

Her  eyes  were  of  that  shade  of  gray  which  is  supposed  to 
indicate  great  intelligence ;  her  complexion  was  between  dark 
and  fair,  and  betokened  health.  Her  face  was  oval;  her 
mouth  a  little  large  perhaps.  She  had  an  air  of  seriousness 
—  her  only  striking  peculiarity.       One  might  have  charged 
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her  with,  masculinity;  but  in  this  respect  only :  she  was  far 
above  the  average  woman  in  dignity  of  manner  and  in  con- 
sciousness of  attainment.  She  could  talk  seriously  of  men 
and  things. 

I  was  wishing  to  say  something  pleasant  to  Miss  Lydia,  but 
could  only  manage  to  tell  her  that  she  had  changed  wonder- 
fully and  that  she  had  a  great  advantage  over  me  in  that  I 
was  the  same  ungainly  boy  she  had  known  in  Charleston. 

She  did  not  reply  to  this,  covering  her  silence  by  making 
me  my  third  cup  of  coif  ee. 

^^  Lydia,"  said  the  Doctor,  '^  you  miist  tell  Mr.  Berwic.k  some- 
thing about  our  life  in  the  East.  You  know  how  1  dislike  to 
speak  three  sentences.-*^ 

"  With  great  pleasure,  Father ;  Mr,  Berwick  will  find  tliai. 
I  can  speak  four." 

"Not  now,  my  dear.  I  warn  you,  Jones,  that  I  shall  watcli 
over  you  very  carefully  while  you  are  with  us.  I  am  renptJU- 
sible  to  the  hospital  surgeon  for  your  health,  and  1  cannot  bo 
a  party  to  your  extinction." 

"How  many  sentences  did  you  speak  tlum,  l^'athcr  ?" 

"  It  depends  on  how  you  i)unctuate,"  he  replied. 

"  Mr.  Berwick,"  said  Lydia,  "  Eathor  pretends  that  ho  is  not 
talkative,  but  don^t  you  believe  him.  He  can  easily  talk  you 
to  sleep." 

The  Doctor  was  almost  gay,  that  is,  for  the  Doctor.  Hia 
eyes  shone.  He  did  not  cease  to  look  at  mo,  oxt'.ept  when 
he  looked  at  Lydia.  Eor  the  time,  Lydia  had  a  severer  coun- 
tenance than  her  father's.  I  ate.  I  tliauked  my  starrt  for  tlie 
conversation  that  was  covering  my  ignoble  perroruumee. 

"Doctor,"  I  asked,  pausing  for  breatli,  "is  there  any  news 
of  Willis  ?  " 

"Willis  is  doing  well  enough.  The  ball  has  been  extracted  j 
it  was  only  a  buck-shot,  as  you  rightly  surmised. " 

"How  do  you  know  what  I  surmised.  Doctor  ?" 

"Willis  fcold  the  surgeon  of  your  supposition,  giving  you 
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full  credit  for  the  origin  of  it.  By  the  way,  that  wag  a 
famous  bandage  you  gave  him.''^ 

"  Was  it  the  correct  practice  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  can  hardly  go  as  far  as  to  say  it  was  scientific,  but 
tinder  the  circumstances  we  must  pardon  yon." 

"  How  long  will  the  sergeant  be  down  ?  " 

"  From  three  to  six  weeks,  I  think,  according  to  the  weather 
and  his  state  of  mind." 

"  What*s  the  matter  with  his  mind  ?  " 

"  Impatience,"  said  the  Doctor;  "  the  evil  of  the  whole  West- 
ern world." 

I  had  finished  eating.  The  Doctor  got  his  pipe :  the  idol's 
head  was  the  same  old  idoPs  head.  Lydia  disappeared  into 
one  of  the  tents. 

"Jones,"  said  Dr.  Khayme,  "I  have  been  thinking  that 
yesterday  will  prove  to  be  the  crisis  of  the  war." 

"You  alarm  me  more  than  ever;  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
the  South  will  win  ?  '^ 

"My  words  do  not  imply  that  belief;  but  what  does  it  mat- 
ter which  side  shall  win  ?  " 

"  Doctor,  you  are  a  strange  man !  ^^ 

"I  have  been  told  so  very  frequently;  but  that  is  not  to  the 
point.  I  ask  what  difference  it  wonld  make  whether  the  North 
or  South  shonld  succeed." 

"Then  why  go  to  war?  Why  not  let  the  South  secede 
peaceably  ?     What  are  we  doing  here  ?  " 

"Indeed,  Jones,  you  may  well  ask  such  questions.  War  is 
always  wrong ;  going  to  war  is  necessarily  a  phase  of  a  short- 
sighted policy;  every  wrong  act  is,  of  course,  an  unwise  act.^^ 

"  Even  when  war  is  forced  upon  us  ?  " 

"  War  cannot  be  forced  upon  you ;  it  takes  two  nations  to 
make  war ;  if  one  refuses,  the  other  cannot  make  war." 

"I  have  known  for  a  long  time,  Doctor,  that  you  are  opposed 
to  war  on  the  whole ;  but  what  was  left  for  the  North  tq  do  ? 
Acknowledge  the  right  of   secession  ?      Submit  to  insult  ? 
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Submit  to  the  loss  of  all  federal  property  iai  the  Southern 
States?  Tamely  endure  without  resentment  the  attack  on 
Sumter  ?'' 

"  Yes,  endure  everything  rather  than  commit  a  worse  crime 
than  that  you  resist." 

Here  Lydia  reappeared,  charming  in  a  simple  white  dress 
without  ornament.  <'Good-by,  I'ather/^  she  said 3  "Mr,  Ber- 
wick, I  must  bid  you  good  night." 

"  Yes,  you  are  on  duty  to-night/'  said  her  father.  "  Jones, 
you  must  know  thab  Lydia  is  a  volunteer  also ;  she  attaches 
herself  to  the  Commission,  and  insists  on  serving  the  sick  and 
wounded.  She  is  on  duty  to-night  at  the  College  Hospital  I 
think  she  will  have  her  hands  fall." 

''Why,  you  will  see  Willis;  will  you  be  in  his  ward?"  I 
asked,  looking  my  admiration. 

*'  I  don't  know  that  I  am  in  his  ward,"  she  rex^lied,  '^  but  I 
can  easily  see  him  if  you  wish." 

'^  Then  please  be  so  good  as  to  tell  him  that  I  shall  come  to 
see  hini  —  to-morrow,  if  possible." 

Lydia  started  off  down  the  liill. 

"She  will  iind  a  buggy  at  our  stable-camp,"  said  Dr. 
Khayme;  'Mt  is  but  a  short  distance  down  there," 

The  Doctor  smoked.  1  thought  of  many  things.  His  view 
of  war  was  not  now,  by  any  moans ;  of  course,  in  the  abstract 
he  was  right:  war  is  wrong,  and  that  which  is  wrong  is 
unwise;  but  how  to  prevent  war?  A  nation  that  will  not 
preserve  itself,  how  can  it  exist?  I  could  not  doubt  that 
secession  is  destruction.  If  the  Union  slumld  now  or  ever  see 
itself  broken  up,  then  farewell  to  American  liberties ;  farewell 
to  the  hopes  of  peoples  against  despotism.  To  refuse  war,  to 
tamely  allow  the  Soutli  to  withdraw  and  set  up  a  government 
of  her  own,  would  be  but  the  beginning  of  the  end;  at  the 
first  grievance  (California,  Massacliuaotts,  an}'*  State,  could  and 
would  become  independtrnt.  No;  war  must  come;  the  Uni(m 
must  be  preserved ;  the  nation  was  at  the  forks  of  the  road ; 
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for  my  part,  I  could  not  hesitate ;  we  must  take  one  road  or 
the  other ;  war  was  forced  upon  us.  But  why  reason  thus,  as 
though  we  still  had  choice?  War  already  exists;  we  must 
make  the  best  of  it ;  we  are  down  to-day,  but  Bull  Run  is  not 
the  whole  of  the  war  j  one  field  is  lost,  but  all  is  not  lost. 

"Doctor,"  I  asked,  *^why  do  you  say  that  yesterday  will 
prove  to  be  the  crisis  of  the  war?'' 

"  Because,"  he  answered,  "  yesterday's  lesson  was  well  taught 
and  will  be  well  learned ;  it  was  a  rude  lesson,  but  it  will  prove 
a  wholesome  one.  Your  government  now  knows  the  enormous 
work  it  has  to  do.  We  shall  now  see  preparation  commen- 
surate with  the  greatness  of  the  work.  Three  months'  volun- 
teers are  already  a  thing  of  the  past.  This  war  might  have 
been  avoided ;  all  war  might  be  avoided ;  but  this  war  has  not 
been  avoided ;  America  will  be  at  war  for  years  to  come." 

I  was  silent. 

"We  shall  have  a  new  general,  Jones;  General  McClellan 
is  ordered  to  report  immediately  in  person  to  the  war  depart- 
ment." 

"  Why  a  new  general  ?  McClellan  is  well  enough,  I  suppose  j 
but  what  has  McDowell  done  to  deserve  this  ?  " 

"He  has  failed.  Failure  in  war  is  unpardonable;  every 
general  that  fails  finds  it  so;  McClellan  may  find  it  so." 

"  You  are  not  much  of  a  comforter.  Doctor." 

"  The  North  does  not  need  false  comforters ;  she  needs  to 
look  things  squarely  in  the  face.  Mind  you,  I  did  not  say 
that  McClellan  will  fail.  I  think,  however,  that  there  will  be 
many  failures,  and  much  injustice  done  to  those  who  fail. 
In  war  injustice  is  easily  tolerated  —  any  injustice  that  will 
bring  success;  success  is  demanded — not  justice.  Whole- 
sale murder  was  committed  yesterday  and  brought  failure  ; 
wholesale  murder  that  brings  success  is  what  is  demanded  by 
this  superstitious  people." 

"  Why  do  you  say  superstitious  ?  " 

"  A  nation  at  war  believes  in  luck ;  if  it  has  not  good  luck. 
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it  changes;  it  is  like  the  gambler  who  bets  high  when  he 
thinks  he  has  what  he  calls  a  run  in  his  favor.  If  the  cards 
go  against  him,  he  changes  his  policy,  and  very  frequently 
changes  just  as  the  cards  change  to  suit  his  former  play. 
You  are  now  changing  to  McOlellan,  simply  because  McDowell 
has  had  bad  luck  and  McClellan  good  lack.  I  do  not  know 
that  McClellan's  good  luck  will  continue.  War  and  cards  are 
alike,  and  they  are  unlike.'^ 

"  How  alike  and  unlike  ?  " 

"Games  of  chance,  so  called,  lose  everything  like  chance 
in  the  long  run ;  they  equalize  '  chances '  and  nobody  wins. 
War  also  destroys  chance,  and  nobody  wins ;  both  sides  lose, 
only  one  side  loses  less  than  the  other.  In  games,  the  result 
of  one  play  cannot  be  foretold ;  in  war,  the  result  of  one  battle 
cannot  be  foretold.  In  games  and  in  war  the  general  result 
can  be  foretold ;  in  the  one  there  will  be  a  balance  and  in  the 
other  there  will  be  destruction.  Even  the  winner  in  war  is 
ruined  morally,  just  as  is  the  gambler.^^ 

"And  can  you  foretell  the  result  of  this  war  ?  " 

«  Conditionally." 

"  How  conditionally  ? '' 

"  If  the  North  is  in  earnest,  or  becomes  in  earnest,  and  her 
people  become  determined,  there  is  no  mystery  in  a  prediction 
of  her  nominal  success ;  still,  she  will  suffer  for  her  crime. 
She  must  suffer  largely,  just  as  she  is  suffering  to-day  in  a 
small  way  for  the  crime  of  yesterday." 

"  It  is  terrible  to  think  of  yesterday^s  useless  sacrifice." 

"Not  useless,  Jones,  regarded  in  its  relation  to  this  war, 
but  certainly  useless  in  relation  to  civilization.  Bull  Run  will 
prove  salutary  for  your  cause,  or  I  wofully  mistake.  Nations 
that  go  to  war  must  learn  from  misfortune." 

"But,  then,  does  not  the  misfortune  of  yesterday  justify 
a  change  in  generals  ?  " 

"  Not  unless  the  misfortune  was  caused  by  your  bad  general- 
ship, and  that  is  not  shown  —  at  least,  so  far  as  McDowell  is 
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concerned.  The  advance  should  not  have  been  made,  but  he 
was  ordered  to  make  it.  We  noTT  Iniow  that  Beauregard's 
army  was  reenforced  by  Johnston's ;  it  was  impossible  not  to 
see  that  it  could  be  so  reenforced,  as  the  Confederates  had  the 
interior  line.  The  real  fault  in  the  campaign  is  not  McDow- 
elFs.  His  plan  was  scientific ;  his  battle  was  better  planned 
than  was  his  antagonist's;  he  outgeneralled  Beauregard 
clearly,  and  failed  only  because  of  a  fact  that  is  going  to  be 
impressed  frequently  upon  the  liTorthern  mind  in  this  war; 
that  fact  is  that  the  Southern  troops  do  not  know  when  they 
are  beaten.  McDowell  defeated  Beauregard,  so  far  as  those 
two  are  concerned;  but  his  army  failed^  and  he  must  be  sacri- 
ficed; the  North  ought,  however,  to  sacrifice  the  army." 

'^  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Doctor  ?  " 

*'  I  mean  that  war  is  wrong ;  it  is  always  so.  It  is  essen- 
tially unjust  and  narrow.  You  have  given  up  your  power  to 
be  just;  you  cannot  do  what  you  know  to  be  just.  You  act 
under  compulsion,  having  yielded  your  freedom.  A  losing 
general  is  sacrificed,  regardless  of  his  real  merit." 

"  Was  it  so  in  Washington's  case  ?  " 

^^Washington's  first  efforts  were  successful;  had  he  been 
defeated  at  Boston,  he  would  have  been  superseded  —  unless, 
indeed,  the  colonies  had  given  up  the  struggle." 

'^  And  independence  would  have  been  lost  ?  " 

"ISTo ;  1  do  not  say  that.  The  world  had  need  of  American, 
independence." 

For  half  an  hour  we  sat  thus  talking,  the  Doctor  doing  the 
most  of  it,  and  giving  full  rein  to  his  philosophically  imper- 
sonal views  of  the  immediate  questions  involved  in  the  national 
struggle.  He  rose  at  last,  and  left  me  thinking  of  his  sti'ange 
personality  and  wondering  why,  holding  such  views,  he  should 
throw  his  energies  into  either  side. 

Pie  returned  presently,  bringing  me  a  letter  from  my  father. 
He  waited  as  I  opened  it,  and  when  I  asked  leave  to  read  it, 
he  said  for  answer,  as  if  still  thinking  of  our  conversation :  — 
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^  Jones,  my  boy,  there  is  a  future  for  you.  I  can  imagine 
:;umstances  in  which,  youv  peculiar  powers  of  memory 
uld  accomplish  more  genuine  good  than  could  a  thousand 
ronets ;  good  niglit.^^ 

Before  I  went  to  bed  I  had  written  my  father  a  long  letter, 
en  I  lay  down,  oppressed  with  thought. 


VI 
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**  There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good  1    What  was,  shall  live  as  before  j 
The  evil  is  null,  is  naught,  is  silence  implying  sound  ; 
What  was  good,  shall  be  good,  with,  for  evil,  so  much  good  more  ; 
On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs  ;  in  the  heaven,  a  perfect  round." 

—  Browning. 

The  next  morning  Lydia  was  missing  from  the  breakfast 
table.  The  Doctor  said  that  she  had  gone  to  her  room  — 
which  was  at  a  f riend^s  house  in  Georgetown  —  to  rest.  She 
had  brought  from  Willis  a  request  that  I  should  come  to  see 
him. 

"You  are  getting  back  to  your  normal  condition/'  said  the 
Doctor,  "and  if  you  do  not  object  I  shall  drive  you  down." 

On  the  way,  the  Doctor  told  me  that  alarm  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  capital  had  subsided.  The  army  was  reorganizing 
on  the  Virginia  hills  and  was  intrenching  rapidly.  Reenforce- 
ments  were  being  hurried  to  Washington,  and  a  new  call  for 
volunteers  would  at  once  be  made.  General  McClellan  would 
arrive  in  a  few  days;  much  was  expected  of  his  ability  to 
create  and  discipline  an  army. 

"  You  need  be  in  no  hurry  to  report  to  your  company,"  said 
Dr.  Khayme;  "it  is  true  that  you  are  almost  fit  for  duty, 
but  you  have  practically  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  week  or 
more,  and  I  am  sure  that  rest  will  do  you  good.  By  the  way, 
President  Lincoln  will  visit  the  troops  at  Arlington  to-day; 
if  you  like,  I  shall  be  glad  to  take  you  over." 

I  declined,  saying  that  I  must  see  Willis,  and  expressing 
my  desire  to  return  to  my  post  of  duty  as  soon  as  possible. 

34 
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We  found  Willis  clieerful.  The  Doctor  asked  him  a  few 
questions  and  then  passed  into  the  office. 

Willis  pressed  my  hand.  "Old  man,"  said  he,  "but  for  you 
[  should  be  a  prisoner.  Count  on  Jake  Willis  whenever  you 
need  a  friend,  or  when  it  is  in  his  power  to  do  you  a  service." 

"  Sergeant,"  said  I,  "  I  shall  go  back  to  duty  in  a  day  or 
bwo.     What  shall  I  say  to  the  boys  for  you  ?  " 

"Tell  'em  old  Jake  is  arcomin'  too.  My  leg  feels  bettor 
ilready.  The  surgeon  promises  to  pufc  me  on  my  feet  in  a 
□aonth,  or  six  weeks  at  the  outside.  Have  you  huirned  how 
:)ur  company  came  out  ?  " 

"The  ]papers  say  there  were  four  killed,"  I  said;  "but  I 
tiave  not  seen  their  names,  and  I  hope  they  are  only  missing, 
riiere  were  a  good  many  wounded.  The  regiment's  head- 
parters  are  over  the  river,  and  I  have  not  seen  a  naan  of  the 
3ompany  except  you.     I  am  very  anxious." 

"  So  am  I,"  said  the  sergeant ;  "  your  friend  Dr.  Khayme 
:old  me  it  will  be  some  days  before  we  learn  the  wliole 
:ruth.  He  is  a  queer  man,  Jones ;  I  boliovo  he  knows  what 
[  think.  Was  that  his  daughter  who  came  in  here  last 
light?" 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  J  "she  left  me  your  message  this  morn- 
ng." 

"  Say,  Jones,  you  remember  that  poplar  log  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  can  ever  forget  it,"  I  replied.  The  next 
noment  I  thought  of  my  bygone  mental  peculiarity,  and 
A^ondered  if  I  should  ever  again  be  subjected  to  loss  of  meni- 
)ry.  I  decided  to  speak  to  Dr.  Khayme  once  more  about  this 
natter.  Although  ho  had  advised  mo  in  Charleston  novcu' 
;o  speak  of  it  or  think  of  it,  he  had,  only  last  night,  referred 
;o  it  himself. 

"I  must  go  now,  Sergeant,"  said  I;  "can  I  do  anything  for 
^ou?" 

"Ko,  I  think  not." 

"  You  are  able.  Lo  write  your  own  letters  ?  " 
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"  Ohj  yes  ;  the  narse  gives  me  a  bed- table." 

^'  Well,  goocl-by.'' 

*'  Say-;  JoDeS;  you  remember  them  straw  stacks  ?  Good-by, 
Jones.     1^11  be  with  the  boys  again  before  long." 

In  the  afternoon  I  returned  to  the  little  camp  and  found  the 
Doctor  and  Lydia.  The  Doctor  was  busy  —  writing.  I  re- 
minded Lydia  of  her  promise  to  tell  me  something  about  her 
life  in  the  East. 

"  Where  shall  I  begin  ?  "  she  asked. 

'^  Begin  at  the  beginning/'  I  said  ;  "  begin  at  the  time  I  left 
Charleston." 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said,  ^^that  Father  had  at  that  time 
any  thought  of  going.  One  morning  he  surprised  me  by  tell- 
ing me  to  get  ready  for  a  long  journey," 

"  When  was  that  ?  "  I  asked. 

^^  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  know  it  was  one  day  in  the  Taca- 
tion,  and  a  good  while  after  you  left." 

"  It  must  have  been  in  September,  then." 

"  Yes,  I  am  almost  siu'e  it  was  in  September," 

''  I  suppose  you  were  very  glad  to  go." 

"  Yes,  I  was ;  but  Father's  intention  was  made  known  to  me 
so  suddenly  that  I  had  no  time  to  say  good-by  to  anybody,  and 
that  grieved  me." 

"  You  wanted  to  say  good-by  to  somebody  ?  ^' 

"  The  Sisters,  you  know —  and  my  schoolmates." 

"  Yes  —  of  course ;  did  your  old  servant  go  too  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  she  died  while  we  were  in  India," 

"I  remember  her  very  well.     So  you  went  to  India  ?  " 

"  Not  directly ;  we  sailed  first  to  Liverpool ;  then  we  went 
on  to  Paris  —  strange,  we  went  right  through  London,  and 
were  there  not  more  than  an  hour  or  two." 

"  How  long  did  you  stay  in  Paris  ?  " 

'^Father  had  some  business  there  —  I  don't  know  what  — 
that  kept  us  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Then  we  went  to  Havre, 
and  took  a  ship  for  Bombay." 
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"And  so  you  were  in  India  most  of  tlie  time  while  you 
ere  abroad  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  we  lived  in  India  nearly  three  years." 

'an  Bombay?" 

"  I  was  in  Bombay,  but  Eathor  was  absent  a  good  deal  of 
le  time." 

"  Did  you  go  to  school  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  smiling. 

Dinner  was  ready.  After  dinner  the  Doctor  and  I  sat 
iider  the  trees.  I  told  him  of  my  wish  to  return  to  my 
)mpany. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well,"  said  he. 

"  I  think  I  am  lit  for  duty,"  said  I. 

'^  Yes,  you  arc  strong  enough,"  said  ho. 

"  Then  why  are  you  rolucitant  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  your  hea.lth  is  safe  ;  you 
m  a  narrower  risk  than  your  condition  now  would  show." 

"And  you  think  there  is  danger  in  my  reporting  for 
uty?" 

"Ordinary  bodily  exertion  will  not  injure  you;  exposure 
light ;  the  weather  is  very  warm." 

"There  will  bo  nothing  for  me  to  do  —  at  least,  nothing  very 
ard  on  me." 

"Danger  seems  at  present  averted,"  said  Dr.  Khayme. 
Your  depression  has  gone ;  if  3?ou  are  not  worse  to-morrow, 

shall  not  opi)ose  your  going." 

I  plunged  into  the  subject  most  interesting  to  me:  "Doctor, 
0  you  remember  telling  me,  some  ten  years  ago,  that  you  did 
ot  think  it  advisable  for  me  to  tell  you  of  my  experiences  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  replied, 

"And  that  it  was  best,  perhaps,  that  I  should  not  think  of 
tiem  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  replied. 

"  Yet  you  referred  last  night  to  what  you  called  my  peculiar 
owers." 
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*^Yes,  and  said  that  it  is  possible  to  make  great  use  of 
them/' 

"  Doctor,  do  you  know  that  after  I  left  you  in  Charleston. 
I  had  a  recurrence  of  my  trouble  ?  '^ 

"  I  had  at  least  suspected  it." 

"  Why  do  you  call  my  infirmity  a  peculiar  power  ?  "  I  asked- 

"Why  do  you  call  your  peculiar  power  an  infirmity?  ^^  he 
retorted.  Then,  with  the  utmost  seriousness,  he  went  on  to 
say :  '*  Everything  is  relative  ;  your  memory,  taking  it  gener- 
ally, is  better  than  that  of  some,  and  poorer  than  that  of 
others ;  as  it  is  affected  by  your  peculiar  periods,  it  is  in  some 
features  far  stronger  than  the  average  memory,  and  in  other 
features  it  is  weaker  ;  have  you  not  known  this  ?  " 

"Yes;  I  can  recall  any  object  that  I  have  seen;  its  image 
is  definite,  if  it  has  been  formed  in  a  lapse." 

"But  in  respect  to  other  matters  than  objects  ? " 

"  You  mean  as  to  thought  ?  " 

"Yes  — speculation." 

"In  a  lapse  I  seem  to  forget  any  mere  opinion, *or  specula- 
tion,  that  is,  anything  not  an  established  fact." 

"  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  you  should  to-day  read  an 
article  written  to  show  that  the  moon  is  inhabited ;  would  you 
remember  it  in  one  of  your  '  states '  ?  " 

"Not  at  all,"  said  I. 

"  Suppose  you  should  hear  a  discussion  of  the  tariff  ques- 
tion; would  you  remember  it?" 

"  1^0 J  sir." 

"Suppose  you  should  hear  a  discussion  upon  the  right  to 
coerce  a  seceded  State,  and  should  to-day  reach  a  conclusion  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  controversy ;  now,  would  you  to-morrow,  in 
one  of  your  '  states,'  remember  the  discussion  ?  " 

"  No ;  certainly  not." 

"Not  even  if  the  discussion  had  occurred  previously  to  the 
period  affected  by  your  memory  ?  " 

"  I  don't  exactly  catch  your  meaning,  Doctor." 
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« I  mean  to  ask  what  attitude  your  mind  has,  in  one  of  your 
<  states/  toward  unsettled  questions." 

"  "^0  attitude  whatever ;  I  know  nothing  of  such,  one  way 
or  the  other." 

*'  How,  then,  could  you  ever  form  an  opinion  upon  a  disputed 
question  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  Doctor ;  I  suppose  that  if  I  should  ever  form 
an  opinion  upon  anything  merely  speculative,  I  should  have  to 
do  it  from  new  material,  or  repeated  material,  of  thought." 

"But  now  let  us  reverae  this  supposition:  suppose  that 
to-morrow  you  arc  in  one  of  your  '  states,'  and  you  hear  a  dis- 
cussion and  draw  a  conclusion;  will  this  conclusion  remain 
with  you  next  week  when  you  have  recovered  the  chain  of 
your  memory?" 

"Yes." 

"And  your  mind  would  hold  to  its  former  decision  ?  " 

"Oh,  no;  not  necessarily.  I  mean  that  my  memory  would 
retain  the  fact  that  I  had  formerly  decided  the  matter." 

"And  in  your  recovered  state  you  might  reverse  a  decision 
made  while  in  a  lapse  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  But  the  inidoubted  truths,  or  material  facts,  as  some  people 
call  them,  would  still  be  undoubted  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  And  objects  seen  while  in  a  ^  state '  will  be  remembered  by 
you  when  you  recover  ?  " 

"  Vividly  ;  if  I  could  draw,  I  could  draw  them  as  well  as  if 
they  were  present." 

"  It  would  not  be  wrong,  then,  to  say  that  what  you  lose  in 
one  period  you  gain  in  another  ?  that  what  you  lose  in  things 
doubtful  you  gain  in  intensity  of  fact  ?  " 

"Certainly  not  wrong,  though  I  cannot  say  that  the  loss  of 
one  causes  the  gain  of  the  other." 

"That  is  not  important;  yet  I  suspect  it  is  true  that 
your  faculty  is  quickened  in  one  function  by  relaxation  in 
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another.  You  know  that  the  hearing  of  the  blind  is  very 
acute." 

"  Yes,  but  I  don't  see  how  all  this  shows  my  case  to  be  a 
good  thing." 

"  You  can  imagine  situations  in  which  hearing  is  of  greater 
value  than  sight  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

'*A  blind  scout  might  be  more  valuable  on  a  dark  night 
than  ODe  who  could  see.^' 

"Yes,  but  I  cannot  see  how  this  affects  me;  I  am  neither 
blind  nor  deaf,  nor  am  I  a  scout." 

"  But  it  can  be  said  that  a  good  memory  may  be  of  greater 
value  at  one  time  than  another." 

^'  Oh,  yes  ;  I  suppose  so." 

"  iNow,"  said  Dr.  Khayme,  "  I  do  not  wish  you  to  believe 
for  a  moment  that  there  is  at  present  any  occasion  for  yoa  to 
turn  scout ;  I  have  merely  instanced  a  possible  case  in  which 
hearing  is  more  valuable  than  sight,  and  we  have  agreed  that 
memory  is  worth  more  at  times  than  at  other  times.  I  should 
like  to  relieve  you,  moreover,  of  any  fears  that  you  may  have 
in  regard  to  the  continuance  of  your  infirmity  —  as  you  insist 
on  thinking  it.     Cases  like  yours  always  recover."  '^ 

"Dr.  Abbott  once  told  me  that  my  case  was  not  entirely 
unique,"  said  I;  "but  I  thought  he  said  it  only  to  comfort 
me.'^ 

"  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  said  Dr.  Khayme ; 
"  we  have  such  cases  in  the  records  of  more  than  one  ancient 
writer.     Averroes  himself  clearly  refers  to  such  a  case." 

"He  must  have  lived  a  long  time  ago,"  said  I,  "judging 
from  the  sound  of  his  name;  and  I  doubt  that  he  would  have 
compared  well  with  our  people." 

"But  more  remarkable  things  are  told  by  the  prophets  — 
even  your  own  prophets.  The  mental  changes  xxndergone  by 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  by  John  on  Patmos,  by  ]S"abuchodonosor,  and 
by  many  otherS;  are  not  less  wonderful  than  yours." 
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"  They  were  miracles,"  said  I. 

"What  is  miracle?"  asked  the  Doctor,  but  continued 
without  waiting  for  nie  to  reply;  "more  wonderfiil  changes 
have  happened  and  do  happen  every  year  to  men's  minds  than 
this  which  has  happened  to  yours ;  men  lose  their  minds 
utterly  for  a  time,  and  then  recover  their  faculties  entirely ; 
men  lose  their  identity,  so  to  speak ;  men  can  bo  changed  in 
an  hour,  by  the  use  of  a  drug,  into  different  creatures,  if  wo 
are  to  judge  by  the  record  their  own  consciousness  gives 
them." 

"I  cannot  doubt  my  own  senses,"  said  I;  "my  changes 
come  upon  me  without  a  drug  and  in  a  moment." 

"If  you  will  read  Sir  William  lEamilton,  you  will  find 
authentic  records  which  will  forever  relieve  you  of  the  belief 
that  your  condition  is  unparalleled.  It  may  be  unique  in  that 
phase  of  it  which  I  hope  will  prove  valuable;  but  as  to  its 
being  the  one  only  case  of  the  general — " 

"  I  do  not  dispute  there  having  been  cases  as  strange  as 
mine,"  I  interrupted;  "your  word  for  that  is  enough;  but 
you  ought  to  tell  me  why  yon  insist  on  the  posKibility  of  a 
cure  and  the  usefulness  of  th(3  condition  at  the  same  time.  If 
the  condition  may  prove  useful,  why  change  it?" 

"There  are  many  things  in  nature,"  said  the  Doctor,  seri- 
ously, "there  are  many  things  in  nature  which  show  their 
greatest  worth  only  at  the  moment  of  their  extinction.  Your 
seeming  imperfection  of  memory  is,  I  repeat,  but  a  relaxation 
of  one  of  its  functions  in  order  that  another  function  may  be 
strengthened  —  and  all  for  a  purpose." 

"  What  is  that  purpose  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you." 

"  Why  can  you  not  ?  " 

"  Because,"  said  he,  "  the  manner  in  which  you  will  prove 
the  usefulness  of  yoxir  power  is  yet  to  be  developed,  (len- 
erally,  I  might  say,  in  order  to  encourage  you,  that  it  will 
probably  be  given  to  you  to  serve  your  country  in  a  remark- 
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able  TV-ay ;  but  as  to  the  how  and  when^  you  must  leave  it  to 
the  future  to  show.'^ 

'f  And  you  think  that  such  a  service  will  be  at  the  end  of 
my  trouble  ?^^ 

"I  think  so/^  said  he;  "the  laws  of  the  mental  world, 
in  my  judgment,  require  that  your  recovery  should  follow 
the  period  concerning  which  your  factitious  memory  is 
brightest.''' 

"  But  how  can  a  private  soldier  serve  his  country  in  a  re- 
markable way?^'  I  said^  wondering. 

«  Wait/'  said  he. 

The  Doctor  filled  his  pipe  and  became  silent.  Lydia  was 
not  on  duty  this  night.  She  had  listened  gravely  to  what  had 
been  said.  Now  she  looked  up  with  a  faint  smile,  which  I 
thought  meant  that  she  was  willing  for  me  to  talk  to  her 
and  yet  reluctant  to  be  the  first  to  speak,  not  knowing  whether 
I  had  need  of  silence.  I  had  begun  to  have  a  high  opinion  of 
Lydia's  character. 

"  And  you  went  to  school  in  Bombay  ?  " 

«  Yes,  at  first." 

I  was  not  willing  to  show  a  bald  curiosity  concerning  her, 
and  I  suppose  my  hesitation  was  expressed  in  my  face,  for 
she  presently  continued, 

"  I  studied  and  worked  in  the  British  hospital ;  you  must 
know  that  I  am  a  nurse  with  some  training.  Father  was  very 
willing  for  me  to  become  a  nurse,  for  he  said  that  there  would 
be  war  in  America,  and  that  nurses  would  be  needed." 

Then,  turning  to  the  Doctor,  she  said,  "Father,  Mr.  Ber- 
wick asked  me  to-day  when  it  was  that  we  sailed  from  Charles- 
ton, and  I  was  unable  to  tell  him." 

"The  third  of  September,  1857,"  said  the  Doctor. 

I  remembered  that  this  was  my  sister's  birthday  and  also 
the  very  day  on  which  I  had  written  to  Dr.  Khayme  that 
I  should  not  return  to  Charleston.  The  coincidence  and  its 
bearing  on  my  affliction  disturbed  me  so  that  I  could  not 
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readily  continue  my  part  of  the  conversation,  and  Lydia  Boon 
retired. 

" Doctor/'  said  I,  "to-morrow  morning  I  shall  be  ready  to 
report  to  my  company/' 

"Very  well,  Jones/'  he  said,  "act  according  to  your  con- 
science; I  shall  see  you  frequently.  There  will  be  no  more 
battles  in  this  part  of  the  country  for  a  long  time,  and  it  will 
not  be  difficult  for  you  to  get  leave  of  absence  when  you  wish 
to  see  us.  Besides,  I  am  thinking  of  moving  our  camp  nearer 
to  you." 


VII 


A   SECOND    DISASTER 


"  Our  fortune  on  the  sea  is  out  of  breath 
And  sinks  most  lamentably."  —Shakespeare. 

The  winter  brought  an  almost  endless  routine  of  drill, 
guard,  and  picket  duty  and  digging. 

The  division  -was  on  duty  near  Budd's  Terry.  Dr,  Ivhayme's 
quarters  were  a  mile  to  the  rear  of  our  left.  I  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  his  tents.  After  Willis's  return  to  duty, 
which  was  in  November,  he  and  I  spent  much  of  our  spare 
time  at  the  Sanitary  camp.  It  was  easy  to  see  wliat  attracted 
Jake.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  Dr.  Khayme  gave  much 
thought  to  the  sergeant,  but  Lydia  gravely  received  his  adora- 
tion silently  offered,  and  so  conducted  herself  in  his  presence 
that  I  was  puzzled  greatly  concerning  their  relations.  1  fre- 
quently wondered  why  the  sergeant  did  not  confide  in  mo; 
w^e  had  become  very  intimate,  so  that  in  everything,  excjept 
his  feeling  for  Miss  Khayme,  I  was  Willises  bosom  friend,  so 
to  speak ;  in  that  matter,  however,  he  chose  to  ignore  mo. 

One  night  —  it  was  the  night  of  "February  G-7,  18{)2  —  I  was 
at  the  Doctor's  tent.  Jake  was  sergeant  of  the  camp  guard 
and  could  not  be  with  us.  The  Doctor  smoked  and  read,  en- 
gaging in  the  conversation,  however,  at  his  pleasure,  Lydia 
seemed  graver  than  usual.  I  wondered  if  it  could  bo  because 
of  Willis's  absence.  It  seemed  to  me  impossible  that  this 
dignified  woman  could  entertain  a  passion  for  the  sergeant, 
who,  while  of  course  a  very  manly  fellow,  and  a  thorough 
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soldier  in  his  way,  surely  was  not  on  a  level  with  Miss 
Khayme.  As  for  me,  ah!  well;  I  knew  and  felfc  keenly  that 
until  my  peculiar  mental  phases  should  leave  me  never  to 
return,  love  and  marriage  were  impossible  —  so  the  very  truth 
was,  and  always  had  been,  that  I  had  sufficient  strength  to 
restrain  any  incipient  desire,  and  prudence  enough  to  avoid 
temptation.  My  condition  encouraged  introspection.  I  was 
almost  constantly  probing  my  own  mind,  and  by  mere  strength 
of  will,  which  I  had  long  cultivated  until  —  I  suppose  there 
is  no  immodesty  in  saying  it  —  I  could  govern  myself,  I  drew 
back  from  every  obstacle  which  my  judgment  pronounced 
insurmountable.  The  Doctor  had  been  of  the  greatest  liolp 
to  me  in  this  development  of  the  will,  and  especially  in  that 
phase  or  exercise  of  it  called  self-control;  one  of  his  conmioii 
sayings  was,  "He  who  resists  the  inevitable  increases  evil.-^' 

Ever  since  when  as  a  boy  I  had  yielded  to  his  friontlly 
guidance,  Dr.  Khayme  had  evidently  felt  a  sense  of  propvio- 
torship  in  respect  to  me,  and  I  clierislied  such  relationship; 
yet  there  had  been  many  times  in  our  recent  intorcourso  wliou 
I  had  feared  him;  so  keen  was  the  man's  insight.  The  power 
that  he  exercised  over  me  I  submitted  to  gratefully;  I  felt 
that  he  was  a  man  well  fitted  for  counselling  youth,  and  I  luad 
so  many  proofs  of  his  good-will,  even  of  his  affection,  that  I 
trusted  him  fully  in  regard  to  myself ;  yet,  with  all  this,  1  felt 
that  his  great  knowledge,  and  especially  his  wonderful  alert- 
ness of  judgment,  which  amounted  in  many  eases  seemingly 
to  prophetic  power  almost,  were  doubtful  qiiantities  in  relation 
to  the  war.  I  believed  that  he  was  admitted  to  high  council ; 
I  had  frequent  glimpses  of  intimations  —  seemingly  unguarded 
on  his  part  —  that  he  knew  beforehand  circuin stances  and  i)roj- 
ects  not  properly  to  be  spoken  of ;  but  somehow,  from  a  look, 
or  a  word,  or  a  movement  now  and  then,  I  ]\ad  almost  reached 
the  opinion  that  Dr.  Khayme  was  absolutely  neutral  between 
the  contestants  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  He  never 
showed   anxiety.      The  news  of    the   BalPs  Bluff    disaster, 
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whiciL  touched  so  keenly  the  heart  of  the  North,  and  espe- 
cially of  Massachusetts,  gave  him  no  distress,  to  jvidge  from  his 
impassive  face  and  his  manner;  yet  it  is  but  just  to  repeat 
that  he  showed  great  interest  in  every  event  directly  relating 
to  the  existence  of  slavery.  He  commended  the  acts  of  G-en- 
eral  Butler  in  Yirginia  and  General  Fremont  in  Missouri,  and 
hoped  that  the  Southern  leaders  would  impress  all  able-bodied 
slaves  into  some  sort  of  service,  so  that  they  would  become 
at  least  morally  subject  to  the  act  of  Congress,  approved 
August  6,  which  declared  all  such  persons  discharged  from 
previous  servitude.  In  compariog  my  own  attitude  to  the  war 
with  the  Doctor's,  I  frequently  thought  that  he  cared  nothing 
for  the  Union,  and  I  cared  everything ;  that  he  was  concerned 
only  in  regard  to  human  slavery,  while  I  was  willing  for  the 
States  themselves  to  settle  that  matter ;  for  I  could  see  no  con- 
stitutional power  existing  in  the  Congress  or  in  the  President 
to  abolish  or  even  mitigate  slavery  without  the  consent  of  the 
party  of  the  first  part.  I  was  in  the  war  not  on  account  of 
slavery,  certainly,  but  on  account  of  the  preservation  of 
the  Union ;  Dr.  Khayme  was  in  the  war  —  so  far  as  he  was 
in  it  at  all  —  not  for  the  Union,  but  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery. 

On  this  night  of  February  6,  the  Doctor  smoked  and  read 
and  occasionally  gave  utterance  to  some  thought. 

^'Jones,'^  said  he,  "we  are  going  to  have  news  from  the 
West  J  Grant  advances.'' 

"I  trust  he  will  have  better  luck  than  McDowell  had,"  was 
my  reply. 

"  He  will ;  I  don't  know  that  he  is  a  better  general,  but  he 
has  the  help  of  the  navy." 

"But  the  rebels  have  their  river  batteries,"  said  I. 

"Yes,  and  these  batteries  are  costly,  and  will  prove  insuflBi- 
cient ;  if  tlie  North  succeeds  in  this  war,  and  I  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  her  success  if  she  mil  but  determine  to  succeed,  it 
will  be  through  her  navy.'^ 
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I  did  not  say  anything  to  this.  The  Doctor  smoked,  Lydia 
sat  looking  dreamily  at  the  door  of  the  stove. 

After  awhile  I  asked:  "Why  is  it  that  we  do  not  move? 
February  is  a  spring  month  in  the  Sonth/^ 

The  Doctor  replied,  "  It  is  winter  here,  and  the  roads  are  bad." 

"Is  it  not  winter  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  ? '' 

"Grant  has  the  help  of  the  navy;  McClellan  will  move 
when  he  gets  the  help  of  the  navy.^' 

"Wlaat  good  can  the  navy  do  between  Washington  and 
Eichmond  ?  " 

"  The  James  Biver  flows  by  Richmond,"  said  the  Doctor. 

I  had  already  heard  some  talk  of  differences  between  our 
general  and  the  President  in  regard  to  a  removal  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  to  Portress  Monroe.  I  asked  the  Doc-tor  if 
McClellan  would  advance  on  Riclunond  by  the  Peninsidar 
route,  as  it  was  called. 

"He  will  if  he  is  allowed  to  do  so,"  replied  the  Doctor;  "at 
least,"  he  added,  "that  is  my  opinion;  in  fact,  I  am  so  well 
convinced  of  it  that  I  shall  make  preparation  at  once  to  remove 
my  camp  to  some  good  i-)lace  near  Port  Monroe." 

This  intention  was  new  to  me,  and  it  gavo  mo  great  distress. 
What  I  should  do  with  myself  afber  the  Doctor  had  gone,  I 
did  not  know;  I  should  get  along  somehow,  of  course,  but 
I  should  miss  my  friends  sadly. 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,  Doctor,"  said  I,  speaking  to 
him  and  looking  at  Lydia;  her  face  was  impervious. 

"Oh,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  his  rare  and  peculiar  snnlo, 
"maybe  we  can  take  you  with  iis;  you  would  only  be  going 
ahead  of  your  regiment.^' 

Lydia's  face  was  still  inflexible,  her  eyes  on  tho  firo.  I 
wished  for  a  chance  to  bring  Willis's  name  to  the  front,  but 
saw  none. 

"I  don^t  see  how  that  could  be  done,  Doctor;  T  conf(^ss  that 
I  should  like  very  much  to  go  with  you,  bat  how  can  1  got 
leave  of  absence  ?  " 
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"Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way." 

''Yes,  but  I  have  no  will;   I  have  only  a  desire,"  said  I, 

gloomily. 
"  Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  have  will  enough  for  both  of 

us  and  to  spare." 

''You  mean  to  say  that  you  can  get  me  leave  of  absence  ?  " 

"Wait  and  see.  When  the  time  comes,  there  will  bo  no 
trouble,  unless  things  change  very  greatly  meanwhile." 

I  bade  my  friends  good  night  and  went  back  to  my  hut.  Tlio 
weather  was  mild.  My  way  was  over  hilla  and  hollows,  mak- 
ing me  walk  somewhat  carefully;  but  I  did  not  walk  carefully 
enough  —  I  stumbled  and  fell,  and  bruised  my  back. 

The  next  day  I  was  on  camp  guard.  The  weather  was 
intensely  cold.  A  bitter  wind  from  the  north  swept  the  Mary- 
land hills;  snow  and  rain  and  sleet  fell,  all  together.  For 
two  hours,  alternating  with  four  hours'  relief,  I  paced  my 
beat  back  and  forth ;  at  six  o'clock,  when  I  was  finally  relieved, 
I  was  wet  to  the  skin.  When  I  reached  my  quarters,  I  went 
to  bed  at  once  and  fell  into  a  half  sleep. 

Some  time  in  the  forenoon  I  found  Dr.  Khayme  bending 
over  me,  with  his  hand  on  my  temples. 

'*  You  have  had  too  much  of  it,"  said  he. 

I  looked  np  at  him  and  tried  to  speak,  but  said  nothing. 
Great  pain  followed  every  breath.     My  back  seemed  on  fire. 

The  Doctor  wanted  to  remove  me  to  his  own  hospital  tent, 
but  dreaded  that  I  was  too  ill.  Yet  there  was  no  privacy, 
the  hut  being  occupied  by  four  men.  Dr.  Khayme  found 
means  to  get  rid  of  all  my  messmates  except  Willis;  they 
were  crowded  into  other  quarters.  The  surgeon  of  the  Eleventh 
had  given  the  Doctor  free  course. 

Eor  two  weeks  Willis  nursed  me  faithfully.  Dr.  Khayme 
came  everyday  —  on  some  days  several  times.  Lydia  never 
came. 

One  bright  day,  near  the  end  of  February,  I  was  placed  in 
a  litter  and  borne  by  four  men  to  the  Doctor's  hospital  tent. 
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My  father  came.  This  was  the  first  time  he  and  Dr.  Khayme 
net.     They  became  greatly  attached. 

My  progress  toward  health  was  now  rapid.  Willis  was 
writh  me  whenever  he  was  not  on  duty.  The  Doctor's  reme- 
iies  gave  way  to  simple  care,  in  whicli  Lydia  was  the  chief 
priest.  Lydia  Avould  read  to  me  at  times  —  bnt  for  short  times, 
xs  the  Doctor  forbade  my  x^i-*tjlonged  attention.  I  was  not 
juite  sure  that  Lydia  was  doing  mo  good ;  I  liked  the  somid 
}f  her  voice,  yet  when  she  wouhl  cease  reading  I  felt  more 
lervoiis  than  before,  and  I  could  not  remombcr  wluit  she  had 
read.  So  far  as  I  could  see,  there  was  no  luulorsUuuUng  be- 
tween Lydia  and  Willis;  yet  it  was  very  seldom  that  I  saw 
them  together. 

One  evonnig,  after  tlio  lamps  were  lighted,  my  father  told 
IS  that  he  would  return  homo  on  the  next  day.  "  Jones  is  in 
^ood  handvS,''  said  he,  "and  my  business  demands  my  carc;  I 
jhall  always  have  you  in  rcmeml)rancej  Doctor;  you  have 
saved  my  boy." 

The  Doctor  said  nothing.  I  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  propped 
writh  pillows  and  bhmlcets. 

''The  Doctor  has  always  boon  kind  to  me,  Father,"  said  I; 
■^ever  since  he  received  the  letter  yua  wrote  him  in  (Jharles- 
ton,  he  has  been  my  best  friend. '' 

''The  letter  I  wrote  him  ?  I  don't  remember  having  written 
Ixim  a  letter,"  said  my  father. 

"You  have  forgotten,  leather,"  said  I;  "you  wrote  him  a 
letter  in  which  you  told  him  that  you  were  sure  he  could  help 
me.  The  Doctor  gave  mo  the  letter;  1  have  it  at  homo,  some- 
where." 

The  Doctor  was  silent,  and  the  subject  was  not  contiuuod. 

Conversation  began  again,  this  time  concerning  the  juovements 
and  battles  in  the  West.  The  Docitor  said:  "Jones,  the  news 
has  been  kept  from  you.  ()u  Ff.bruary  (I,  General  Grant  cap- 
tured Fort  Henry,  wlueh  sucit^oss  led  ten  days  later  to  the  sur- 
render of  Ikickner's  army  at  Fort  Donelson." 
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"The  6tli  of  February,  you  say?''  I  almost  cried;  "that 
was  the  last  time  I  saw  you  before  I  got  sick ;  ou  that  very 
day  you  talked  about  Grant's  coming  successes  !  " 

"It  did  not  need  any  great  foresight  for  that/'  said  the 
Doctor. 

"  You  said  that  Grant  had  the  navy  to  help  him,  and  that 
he  certainly  would  not  fail." 

"And  it  was  the  navy  that  took  Fort  Henry,'^  said  my 
father. 

On  the  day  following  that  on  which  my  father  left  us,  I 
was  sitting  in  a  folding  chair,  trying  to  read  for  the  first  time 
since  my  illness  began. 

Dr.  Khayme  entered,  with  a  paper  in  his  hand.  "  We'll 
go,  my  boy,"  said  he;  "we'll  go  at  once  and  avoid  the 
crowd." 

"  Go  where,  Doctor  ?  " 

"  To  Fort  Monroe,"  said  he. 

"  Go  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  avoid  the  crowd  ?  " 

"  Yes,  we'll  go." 

"  What  are  we  going  there  for  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  remember  that  I  thought  of  going  there  ?  " 

"  When  was  it  that  you  told  me,  Doctor  ?  " 

"  On  the  night  before  you  became  ill.  I  told  you  that  if 
General  McClellan  could  have  his  way,  he  would  transfer  the 
army  to  Fort  Monroe,  and  advance  on  Eichmond  by  the  Pen- 
insular route." 

"Yes,  I  begin  to  remember." 

"  Well,  President  Lincoln  has  yielded  to  General  McGlellan's 
urgent  arguments;  the  movement  will  be  began  as  soon  as 
transportation  can  be  provided  for  such  an  operation ;  it  will 
take  weeks  yet." 

"  And  you  are  going  to  move  down  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,  before  the  army  moves  ;  ^this  is  your  written  author- 
ity to  go  with  me ;  don't  you  want  to  go  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  that  I  do,"  said  I.     . 


WUJ.    DO   reinij    lur   uui^y    u^     iiiiv-.    i.uik-   j-uur    n-mmruu   ouiJn;n. 

Lydia  was  not  in  the  tout  whWo,  this  ('.onvorHalion  was  going 
OH;  but  slio  camo,  in  soon  aftcu-ward,  and  T  wuh  f^lad  to  Mt^o 
that  slie  was  certainly  plcaHCtl  Avith  tho  [)raspiu'.fc  oi:  moving, 
Her  eyes  were  brighter.  She  began  at  once  to  get  togetlier 
some  looso  things,  although  wo  had  sevcu'al  days  in  whi(di  to 
make  our  preparations.  1  couhl  not  ke(*])  fnnn  laugh i tig  at 
her;  at  the  same  time  I.  felt  tliat  ]uy  aiiiu.sonn'nt  was  caused 
by  her  wilUngness  to  get  away  h>v  a  timo  from  the  army, 
rather  than  hy  anytliing  tO.se. 

"So  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  g(»t  away,*'  I  Maid. 

"I  shall  be  glnd  to  get  down  then^"  h1h\  repliiul,  '^and  I 
have  the  habit  of  getting  ready  gnidually  wlien  W(\  move.  It 
saves  worry  and  ihister  when  the  lime  (U)mes."  Her  faee  waH 
very  bright, 

"That  is  the  hmgest  hjumtIi  yo\i  have  made  ti>  me  in  a 
wcelcj"  said  .1. 

She  turned  and  looked  full  at  me;  tluni  her  expressifUi 
changed  to  s(*.ve.rity,  and  slu*.  went  (uit. 

That  night  Willis  eame  ;  before,  be  saw  me  lie  had  learned 
that  we  were  to  go  3  he  was  very  blank. 

*****  4  ♦ 

The  0th  of  Mareh  found  us  in  eamp  in  tlie  Doelor's  tenis 
pitched  n(uu'  Hewj)ort  News.  The  weather  w;us  mild;  llu^ 
voyage  had  helped  me.  I  sat  outside  in  the  Hunsliin^s  enjoy- 
ing the  south  wind.  With  the  hel])  of  tlie  I)(iet(»r'H  arm  or  of 
Lydia'fl  —  given,  I  feared,  sonunvhat  unwillingly  I  walked  a 
little.  These  were  happy  days  ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  tu  con- 
valesce. Th(i  SouUiern  cHmaLe  has  always  ludped  mo.  I  wan 
recovering  fast. 

I  liked  the  Dociior  more  than  ev(*r,  if  possible.  Kvery  day 
we  talked  of  everything,  but  e.siiceially  of  pliilosopby,  inter- 
esting to  both  o£  US,  though  of  eo\u'se  i  coidd  not  ])retenil  to 


)  paoe  witn  ni3  mivtmcen  uiougju.     vvo  Liiutcu  oi  mo  war, 
HMHGfl,  its  jnobablo  lOiiulla. 

Joiica,  il  maUcis  not  how  this  war  r>haU  oiul;  Lho  Union 
bo  prceoived.^' 

had  novel'  befoio  hraid  him  jnako  just  tliis  docIaiaLion, 
gli  I  liad  hail  intimations  that  such  was  hla  opinion.     I 
glad  to  hoav  this  ji})roc'h.     It.  fiocinod  to  placo  lho  Doctor 
avonv  of  lho  North,  aud  T  fell  roliuvcd. 
CoQtinuti,"  1  bogfjod. 

You  know  that  L  Inivo  said  many  times  that  tho  war  is 
ecGssniy;  that  all  war  i,s  ciime." 

Yet  yon  know  thai  I  have  mainUtijiod  tlmt  slavery  also  is 

imo  and  mnst  be  snppiosH'id.*' 

Yes,  and  I  tonfrss  that  yon  Imvo  srcmod  inconsinlont " 

i  know  yon  llunk    lho  Iwo  iiositions  conlnulicitoiy  ;  but 

1  Iheso  views  arc  f^ound  and  trm*.    War  is  a  crime  ;  nlavoiy 

cvimo:  these  arc  two  tin  the  and  ihciy  cannot  chisli.     I,  will 

arthcr  and  say  that  lho  North  is  right  and  lho  South  is 

t" 

Doctor,  yon  am  astonishing.     Von  will  find  it  hard  to  con- 

0  mo  that  both  of  thtiso  slatomonts  can  bo  Irno." 
Well,  are  yon  ready  to  listen  V  *' 

f^eady  and  willing,     liul  why  ib  it  thai  you  flay  both  roc- 
9  arc  light?     Why  do  you  not  provo  that  tlicy  aro  botli 
iig  ?     You  aro  speaking  of  crime,  not  virtue.*' 
Of  conreo  they  nro  both  wrong  in  tJio  aets  of  which  wo  aro 
dung;  but  in  regard  to  tho  princii>los  upon  which  timy 

1  to  differ,  they  avo  right,  and  tUcso  avo  whul  X  wish  to 
vk  of." 

Won,  I  listen,  Doctor.^' 

'L'lieu  first  let  mo  say  that  thn  world  is  ruled  by  a  highor 

or  than  Gonoral  AEoClollau  or  Mr.  Jofforson  Davis/' 

Agreed. *' 

The  world  is  rnlod  by  a  powor  that  has  far-reaching,  ovon 
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einal,  purpose,  and  tlio  power  is  as  great  as  the  purpose ; 
.6  power  is  iniiuitc.^* 
"I  follow  you." 

"This  power  cannot  act  contrary  to  its  own  purpoKo,  nor  can 
purpose  wluit  it  will  not  cxiuiutc" 
*' Please  illustrate,  Doctor." 

"Suppose  God  slKuild  purpose  to  nialco  a  world,  and  instead 
making  a  world  should  make  a  conu^.t." 
"lie  would  not  bo  God,"  Haid  1,  '*unl(vss  tho  ooniet  nliould 
ippen  to  be  in  a  fair  \^ay  of  boc-oniinp:  a  world." 
"Exactly;  to  act  contrary  to  UiH  purpose  would  bo  capricio 
'  failure." 

"Yes;  I  flee,  or  tliink  I  do." 

"Not  didlcult  at  all;  I  simply  say  that  war  is  a  crime  and 
[ivery  a  crime.     Two  truths  cannot  cla-slu" 
"Tlion  you  mean  to  say  tliat  iUnl   has  ])urp(hscd  to  bring 
livery  into  existence,  and  Wiir,  also  V  " 

"Not  at  all.  What  I  inoan  to  say  is  that  His  purposo  ovcr- 
.les  and  works  beyond  both.  Mat)  makers  shivc^ry,  and  makoa 
ar;  God  turns  tlicnx  into  means  Tor  advanciuK  His  canso." 
"Perliaps  I  can  understand,  J)c)clor,  that  what  you  day  is 
uc,  Ihit  I  do  not  see  how  tlie  vSoulh  can  lie  riKht," 
"What  are  all  those  crowds  of  pet>pl(^  (Uiiug  down  on  tho 
Lttery  ?  "  asked  Lydia,  suddenly. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock.     We  had  walked  slowly  toward 
.0  beach. 

"They  aro  all  looking  in  our  diroctiou,"  said  I)r,  Kliuyino; 
they  see  somethiiif;  that  interests  thenu" 
Across  tho  water  in  tho  southeast  (uaild  bo  stuu)  snioko,  wlucli 
le  wind  blew  toward  ua.  Some  oihciu's  upon  a  h>w  Baud-hill 
lar  us  were  lookinp^  intently  throiij^h  tlu'ii'  rudd-jL^hwaoH. 
"Til  po  and  lind  outj"  said  the  Doctor j  "stay  hero  till  I 
iturn." 

Wo  saw  him  reach  the  hill;  one  of  tho  ofllcers  handed  him 
glass ;  he  looked,  and  cam(^  back  to  us  rapidly. 


*'  said  he. 

7hat  19  it  all  abont,  Fatlicr?''  asked  Lydin. 
.  Oonfederjile  war- vessel,"  said  he,  and  was  gone. 
hope  she  will  be  captured/'  said  1 ;  '*and  I  have  no  doubt 
'ill." 

ou  have  not  read  the  papers  lately/'  said  Lydia. 
o;  wliat  do  you  mean  ?^' 

mean  tb  at  lb  eve  ave  iT^any  tumonvs  of  a  new  and  powerful 
steamer  which  the  CoufedoraLcs  bave  built  at  Norfolk/' 
3j)lied. 
ron  ?  " 

'C3,  they  say  it  is  iron,  or  at  least  tliat  it  is  protocLod  with 
30  that  it  cannot  he  injured." 

rell,  if  til  at  is  the  caso,  why  do  we  let  our  wooden  ships 
,n  hero?" 

0  Doctor  DOW  rejoined  us.      He  handed  me  a  glass.     I 
see  a  vessel  off  toward  Norfolk,  seemingly  headed  in  our 

jon.     Lydia  took  tho  glass,  and  exclainied,  "That  must 

e  Menmfic/  what  a  strange  looking'  ship  !  " 

e  crowds  on  tho  batteries  near  Newport  News  and  along 

hore  were  fast  increasing.     The  Doctor  said  not  a  word  \ 

d,  throughout  the  prodigious  scone  that  followed  he  was 

,  aud,  to  all  seeming,  emotiouless. 

no  ships  of  war  were  at  linchor  not  far  from  the  shore. 

the  unaided  eye  groat  bustle  could   be  seen  on  theso 
i  two  of  them  were  but  a  very  short  distanco  from  us. 
c  smoke  in  the  south  came  nearer.     I  had  walked  aud 

until  I  needed  rest;  1  sat  on  the  ground, 
w,  at  our  left,  toward   Kortross   Monroe,  wo  could   see 

ships  moving  up  toward  the  two  wliich  wore  near  us. 
e   strange  vessel  come  on;    we  could  ace  a  flag  ftying. 
lesign  of  tho  flag  was  two  broad  red  stripes  with  a  white 

1  between. 

0  Ing  ship  was  nearer;  her  Covin  was  wcw  and  strange-, 


rotJit  wiuu  JiLnu  £jiiu^^iji{;j  uuuvu  II.     oiiu  uuumtiu   iioiin- 
/ai'd  Fortrcsa  Mo  moo. 

lonly  blio  awnn^  lonntl  auO  caino  slowly  on  toward  our 
ipa  ncrii  Nowpoit  Nows. 

two  Fcdoral  ships  oijoued  tlioir  guns  upon  tho  robol 

tlio  bitUonos  on  sliom  Uuiiod  luoso  on  lu'i. 

I  a  pu(.  hov  hanth  to  her  ears,  but  soon  [ouV  I  hem  away, 

13  usotl  Lo  wounds,  but  hml  uovci-  bcfojo  si'cn  baUlo. 

a  above  —  llio  James    River,  as  I  nftriwaid  know  — 

inio  dowu  aonio  snialloi-  rebel  sliipa  to  onj^ago  iu  ilio 

jut  thoy  wore  too  small  to  count  for  nnirli. 

lojily   ll»o  jVcrrimac  fired   one    f,'uu,  still    moving    ou 

our  last  3hip"Lho  ship  at  tlio  wost;  still  eho  moved 
1  ouj  and  on,  and  struelt  our  3hip  with  bor  prow,  nnd 

Union  ships  eontinucd  to  fire;  tho  batteries  and  gun- 
it;  pt  up  their  t'no. 

big  rebel  boat  turned  and  made  for  our  second  ship, 
was  now  endeavouring  to  get  away.     Tho  Merrhnac  iirod 
,0  V,  gnu  a  fie  I  j;\u\. 
ship  dtucit  fast,  and  could  not  budgo»  but  aho  continued 

ship  will  eh  iuu\  be  on  rammed  boj^an  to  htrch  and  at  last 

ik,  with  her  guuj*  Hring  as  she  went  down. 

ia's  face  was  tho  pictuio  of  desolation.     Hor  lipa  parted. 

octor  obsors'ed  her,  and  drew  her  arm  witliin  his  own; 

had  heavily,  but  did  not  Hpeak. 

rebel  sliip  stood  still  and  hrod  many  times  on  our  ship 

d;    and  wiiito  flags  woro  at  last  eocu  on  tho  Union 

'  tho  small  robol  sliips  approaohod  tho  pri/o,  but  our 
batturioH,  and  oven  our  infantry  on  shore,  kept  up  a 
lire  to  prevent  tlio  oaptuio.  Soon  tho  snniil  sliips 
:d  away,  and  tho  f;rcat  eraft  Iirod  again  and  again  into 
rrondored  vcsaol,  and  set  hor  afire. 


en  3tiu  aiioLner  union  liiup  ujok  pare  m  me  contest;  3nt> 
tvas  aground,  yet  she  fought  the  rcbol  vessels. 

0  great  ship  turned  Rgaiii  aud  steamed  toward  t)io  youth 
sliti  was  lost  in  the  thiidtcniug  dftikues*^.     Meanwiiiln, 

urning  ahip  was  a  sheet  of  flauie ;  wo  could  sec  mon  leap 

hei  dock  ;  boata  put  off  from  the  shore. 
?ho  jilay  is  over;  let***  go  to  aiippcr/'  said  the  J^octor 

want  no  food,*^  said  I. 
^ou  must  not  sUay  iu  this  air;  besides,  yo\i  will  feel  better 

1  yon  iiavo  caton,'*  he  ropiied. 

dia  was  silent;  her  face  wna  wet  with  toara. 
oups  of  soldiers  8tood  in  our  way  ;  sotuo  were  mad  with 
cinent,  gcflticulating  and  cursing;  others  were  mute  and 
c.     I  hcaid  cue  say,  "  My  God  I  \vhal  \v\U  bccouvtj  of  the 
lesola  to  morrow  ?  " 

10  Doctor'd  face  was  calm,  but  tease*      My  heart  seemed  to 
failed. 

10  burning  Cor^rfve^s  throw  around  ns  a  liglit  brighter  than 
noon ;  each  tif  \\s  had  two  sliadows. 
e  sat  down  to  supper.     *' Doctor,"  said  I,  'Miow  oan  yon 

)C(lltll?" 

kVhy,  my  boy,"  }io  said,  "1  counted  on  such,  long  ago  — 
worse;  liesidcs,  you  know  that  I  bolievo  everything  will 

>  right.*' 

A^hat  is  to  prevent  the  Merrimac   from  destroying  onr 

e  fleet  and  then  destroying  our  coast  V^' 

::odr^said  Dr.  Khaymc. 

^dia  ki.ssed  him  and  burst  into  weeping. 

•  4  *  »  #  *  % 

►  far  as  I  can  remember,  1  have  passed  no  more  anxious 
t  in  my  life  than  tlio  night  of  the  8th  of  March,  18G2.  My 
th  did  not  permit  mo  to  go  out  of  the  tent;  but  from  tho 
my  rumours  of  the  camps  1  knew  that  my  anxiety  was 
ed  by  all.  Strange,  1  tliongbt,  that  my  oxperionce  in  war 
Id  bo  BO  peculiarly  disastrous-     Bull  Hun  had  been  but 


Bt  scojiicd  propitious  to  tho  icboly;  Oiaul  alonOj  of 
>  could  gain  viclorios. 

ninnng  nliip  mnL  a  liuid  glaro  ovoi  bncl  and  sea; 
iu)kn  oropL  along  l.lio  const  i  aliouU  camo  to  my  caifi  — 
oit,  1  know,  was  itcing  mado  to  get  the  Minnesota  oK] 
fouKl  Jiavo  3lo])t  that  ui^'lit. 

)oi:tui  jnado  iihort  abucnccw  from  liif?  oainp.  At  ton 
ho  oiuno  \n  Iinallyi  a  amWo  was  on  hia  lacu.  Ly(ha 
I'd  liinij  and  now  fuuno  in  also. 

*ji,"  said  lir,  *'  wliat  will  yoii  givo  nio  for  good  nowa?" 
Dofaor,"  Haid  1,  "don't  tantalizo  mc/' 
was  waUdiing  tho  l)orL{)r'jj  faro. 
I "  said  ho,  *'  I  luuHt  niako  a  bavi^aiu.     Tf  I  tell  ya\i 
ng  to  rfdiovo  yonr  feaifl,  will  you  pnnuibO  mo  to  go  to 

;  I  shall  bn  glad  to  go  lo  sloop ;  iho  qnioknr  tho  bettor." 

1^  tlinu,  I  ho  Mrnimac  will  meet  lior  nmloh  if  fihocompa 

orrow.*' 

It  do  ynu  moan,  l^nntor '/  *' 

^au  that  a  UniUnl  States  war-vossolj  fully  equal  to  tho 

u,  Imn  nrrivod." 

L  Inft  lh(^  Lent. 

ofit  Hlumtod.     I  aonld  no  more  go  Lo  Blcop  than  I  could 

started  to  got  out  of  l>cd.    Tho  DooLor  jiut  hiR  hand  on 

\j  and  gently  pressed  mo  back  to  my  pillow. 


VIII 

THE  TWO  souTna 

*»  Yet  tpnke  you  pur^jle  mountain, 
Yei  said  yon  ancient  wood, 
Thai  NighL  or  Day,  Umt  Lovi?  or  CrJinft, 
L<ja(i  all  fioaJH  to  ihc  Good."  —  Emehsos. 

Aiioirr  two  iu  the  morning  I  wa>s  n waked  by  a  noiso  tliat 
*ined  to  shako  the  world.  Tho  remainder  of  the  night  was 
II  of  troubled  dreams. 

1  thought  ihint  I  saw  a  battle  on  a  va3t  plain.  Two  armies 
jro  rankcil  agniiiat  each  oLlier  and  fouglit  nnd  interminglcil. 
10  dress  of  tlio  soldiers  in  Iho  ouo  anny  was  like  the  diess 

tho  soldiers  iu  tho  other  army,  ami  iho  iiags  wero  alike  in 
lonr,  fio  that  no  soldier  could  say  wiiicli  flags  wero  his.  The 
Bu  intcrmi lidded  and  fought,  aT>d,  not  able  to  know  enemy 
Dm  friend,  alcu'  friend  and  enemy,  and  slew  until  but  two 
'pounnls  rt?nudned  \  theso  two  shook  liands,  and  hiughed, 
d  I  saw  then  faees ;  and  tho  face  of  one  was  the  face  of 
r.  R  hay  me,  V)ut  ll\o  face  nf  the  oUiov  T  did  })0i  know. 
Kow,  dreams  liavo  always  boon  of  but  littlo  interest  to  me. 
had  dreamed  true  dreams  at  times,  but  1  liad  dreamed  ?nany 
ore  that  wero  falsa.  In  my  ignorauco  of  tho  powers  and 
^aknesHOS  of  tho  mind,  J  had  judged  that  it  would  be  strango 

among  a  thousand  dreams  not  one  shouM  provo  true.     So 
is  dream  passed  for  the  time  from  my  mind. 
Wo  had  breakf.^st  early.    Tho  Doctor  was  always  ealm  and 
avo.     Lydia  looked  anxious,  yet  more  cheer  fid.     Thoro  wa« 
Ale  talk;  we  expected  a  trial  to  ouv  iKivves. 
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iod  onoi  wo  went  Lo  a  suml-liill  jioar  tlio  bcucli. 
0  iho  aouUi  of  llio  ^finncsota  now  lay  a  iincMtliav  vcssol. 
ono  had  cvor  scon  anyUiing  liko  litJr.  Slin  scoinnd  noUung 
a  flat  vafl  witli  a  big  rouiitl  cialorn— suoli  as  avo  ,sonn  in 
Soulh  and  West  —  anudsliipSj  and  a  voiy  bit(  box  or  banol 
)uo  end. 

ho  ^fcrrtm(tc  wnB  coming ;  tlioio  woro  crowtla  of  Bpcclatfu.H 
,lio  balLoi  ioH  and  on  Uio  dnnos. 

'ho  Monitor  icniainod  nnai-  llio  MinncMtL ;  the  Afcrrhnac 
iO  on.     Vvom  caoli  of  Iho  iron  aIuiih  cunio  ^'leat  aponta  of 
)ke,  fioni  each  tbo  sound  of  hniivy  \;\\\\h,    Who  wind  drove 
ly  tlio  Hnujkt*  ra]iidly ;  ovory  JuiinaMivro  otniM  bo  HGon. 
'ho  Morrhuac  luoknd  liko  a  giant  i)y  tho  aidu  of  Llio  oihor, 

Lho  olhcr  wafj  (jiiioktn". 

'hny  ftmg)it  for  Iiour.%  Uio  ^f(irr^mnc  Rlowly  moving  puBt 
MonUot-  n\\{\  Cn in g  many  gnnsj  tlin  Monitor  Lnrning  tinit:kly 
,  seeming  to  lho  Init  noI«h>m.     yomoLiiuoa  llioy  woro  ho  mar 
h  oLhcr  they  Bconn-d  to  ttmi-h. 
Lt  hi3t  thoy  parted;  tho  iUfji^^or  ft  teamed  toward  tlio  ftlioro, 

tho  gioat  Mcntiudc  hoailod  Boutliward  and  wuuL  away  iiiLo 

dislanf^o. 

'hronghont  tlio  wliolo  of  Dm  battln  tlioro  had  boon  fiilonco 

t)ur  litLlo  grou]),  nor  did  wo  Inuir  nlnnit  or  wend  noar  wn ; 

ling  was  too  doop ;   on  Lho  insnc  of  tho  conln«L  doi>andod 

t  ro.snlla. 

Vlum  lho  Bhipft  cmled  their  fighting  I  fnlt  immonHo  rnlief; 

mid  noL  tell  whoLhor  onr  hulo  had  won,  bnt  I  knew  llniL  tlio 

yrimao  had  lianled  off  wiLliout  aoeomplitdiing  bor  pniponn; 

link  Unit  whfj  all  that  any  of  nfl  know.     At  any  nmnnmt  I 

nld  not  havo  been  astonished  to  Him  the  Mrrrimao  blow  hor 

to  anUigonist  l.o  piceoH,  or  run  bor  down;  to  my  ]nind  tlio 

it  had  been  very  uno(|ual. 

*  And  now/*  nuid  tho  JJodor,  as  lio  led  Lho  way  lmi:k  Lo  liifl 

iip,  ^'and  now  ]\[oClollan'H  army  ean  ounm  without  foar." 


ono  up  tliat  3I10  will  not  try  H  again?  " 

**  Yna,"  he  roplieil;  *'  wo  cannot  st*o  or  toll  how  badly  slio  is 
amagod;  bat  of  one  tiling  we  may  feel  suve,  that  is»  that  if 
lie  conUl  hnvo  Fought  longer  with  liopo  of  victory,  she  would 
lOt  havo  rotiicd;  her  retreat  means  that  3I10  Ims  reuouuced 
ler  best  hope." 

The  dinner  wa<^  cUcevfuU  I  ftaw  Lydia  eat  for  the  first  time 
n  neaily  two  days.  Slio  was  still  very  serious,  however.  She 
lad  become  accustomed  in  hospital  work  to  some  of  the  results 
>f  battle;  now  she  had  witnessed  war  lUclf. 

After  dinner  tho  conversation  Tiatmnlly  tnrnod  upon  tlte 
)art  tho  navy  would  perform  in  tho  wai.  Tho  Doctor  aaiil 
hat  it  was  our  fleet  that  would  givo  uh  a  fmal  propomloranuo 
>ver  the  South. 

^*Xho  blockade,"  said  lio,  **  is  aa  nearly  offectivo  as  such  a 
itupondons  uudertaking  could  well  bo.'* 

'*  ft  .scoms  that  the  rebels  iind  ways  to  break  it  at  odd 
.imes/'  said  I. 

**  Yes,  to  bo  tiure;  but  it  will  gradually  becomo  snoroand  more 
'estricti  vc.  The  Confederates  ^vill  bo  fovocd  at  length  to  depend 
ipou  tlieirown  resources,  and  will  bo  sliutout  from  tiio  world." 

'*Hut  supposo  I'lUglaiid  or  France  recognizes  tho  South," 
laid  Lydia. 

'*  Ncithnr  will  do  so,"  roplied  her  father.  '' England^  cspe- 
jially,  thinks  clearly  and  rightly  about  this  war;  Kngland 
;arc9  nothing  alwut  slates*  rights  or  the  rovorse;  the  heart 
■yi  ICngland,  tbongli,  beats  true  on  tho  slavoiy  question;  Kng- 
land will  never  rocognizo  tho  South.'* 

'^  You  believo  tlio  war  will  result  in  tho  destruction  of 
jiavery?"  I  aJjUed, 

'*0f  racial  slavery,  yes-,  of  aU  slavery,  uomiually.  If  I  did 
not  believe  tiuit,  I  should  feel  no  interest  in  this  war." 

"But  President  Lincoln  has  publicly  announced  that  ho  has 
10  in  ton  ti  on  of  interfering  with  slavory." 


"Mo  Will  DO  lorcea  co  uuoiioi'o.  inia  war  ougnt  lo  nave 
sen  avoided;  but  now  tliat  it  oxiats,  it  will  not  ond  nntil  tlio 
:c\iliar  inatiUition  of  tlic  South  is  do.Htroyod.  But  for  tlio 
istcnoo  of  filjivoiy  m  tl»o  Soulii,  Enghnd  would  vccognrzo 
0  Soutli.  Kjiglaiid  lias  no  ijolitical  lovo  for  tlio  United 
atcs,  and  would  not  laniont  groatly  tho  dinsolulion  of  tlio 
nion.  Tlio  NoiLh  will  ha  coni|jolled  lo  extinguish  nlavcvy 
Older  to  pruvcnt  Ejigland  from  reoogniviiug  the  South.  Tho 
nion  cannot  now  bo  preserved  oxcoi)t  ou  condition  of  freeing 
0  slaves;  tlicrofoio,  Jonen,  1  am  willing  to  coinpromiso  with 
)\\\  I  am  for  saving  lUo  Union  in  order  to  destroy  tjlavcryj 
id  you  may  bo  for  tho  destruction  of  nlavoiy  in  order  to  save 
lO  Union  I 

"Tho  Union  in  doHtroyod  if  .scco.ssinii  flucceeds;  soeession 
ill  succeed  uulosa  alavory  i3  abolished;  it  cunnot  be  abol- 
hod  by  conslitutional  n^oans,  thoioforo  it  will  bo  abolished 
f  usurpation;  you  yeo  liow  ono  erinio  always  leadb  to 
lotlior." 

"  liut/' yaid  T, '^yon  assume  that  ilio  South  ia  figiiting  for 
avory  onlyj  wiiorcas  Iior  Itmdora  proolaini  loudly  that  ahe  is 
jilting  for  solfgoverntricnl.** 

'*  Sho  knows  tlmt  it  would  bo  suicidal  to  confoss  linit  siie  is 
^hUug  fov  slavery,  and  she  tloca  not  eonfijss  it  oven  to  hor- 
If.  Jiut  when  wo  way  *tIio  South/  lot  uh  be  sure  that  wo 
low  what  wo  mean.  Thoro  aro  two  bouih«.  Qjic  is  tho 
avoholding  aristocracy  and  tlioir  slaves;  llio  other  i«  thoconi- 
on  people.  There  never  was  a  groator  absurdity  Uinglit  than 
lat  which  >Jortliorn  wriLeis  find  no^'spaporrt  have  Hprcad  to 
10  effect  that  in  tho  SoutJi  ihero  in  no  middle  class.  Tlio 
iddio  class  Ts  tho  South.  'J'hia  i?)  tho  South  that  is  riglit 
id  wholesome  and  stron-r.  'L'ho  Xorth  may  defeat  the  aris- 
>crney  of  tho  Southland  doubtless  will  defeat  it;  bnt  never 
Lu  alio  defeat  tho  true  South,  bocauso  tho  princiido  for  which 
10  true  South  fighUi  is  tho  truth  — at  loast  Iho  gonn  of  truth 
not  the  fulness  of  it. 


'**riie  South  is  riKht  in  her  grand  dosiro  and  end;  shn  is 
'rong  iu  her  present  and  niotneutniy  expeiiiuont  to  attain  that 
ud.  So  alsjo  the  North  is  riglifc  in  her  dosivc,  and  wroug  iu 
or  efforts. 

**Thc  trno  South  will  not  bo  conqutived ;  tho  aristocracy 
Illy  will  go  down.  Nominally,  tlvat  is  to  say  iti  the  oyes  of 
nthinking  men,  tlic  North  will  conc[ucr  tho  tSouUi ;  but  your 
xistiug  armies  will  not  do  it  'L'he  North t^rn  idea  of  social 
.eodoni,  uuconscions  and  undeveloped,  must  i)rcvcul  inHteiul 
f  tho  Southern  idea  of  individual  fiecdom  ;  but  how  prevail  ? 
►y  moans  of  bayonets?  No;  Ihat  war  iu  which  ideas  prevail 
;  uot  fOii^}it  with  foroG.  Artillery  ncconiplr.sbes  iraught.  I 
m  fancy  a  haltleficld  where  two  groat  armies  are  drawn  up, 
nd  the  soldiers  on  this  side  nnd  on  that  side  are  uniformed 
liko  and  their  iiags  arc  alike,  but  tlioy  kill  ontdi  other  till  none 
imains,  and  nothing  is  accomplished  except  destruction  ;  yet 
le  principle  for  wJuch  each  fought  remains,  though  all  are 
oad." 

For  a  time  1  was  speechless. 

At  length  I  asked,  **  But  why  do  you  imagino  their  uni- 
jrms  and  flags  alike?" 

He  replied,  "  Because  flag  and  uniform  are  tho  symbols  of 
leir  eanse^  and  the  real  causO;  or  end,  of  botli,  is  idontieah" 

**  Doctor,"  1  began ;  but  my  fear  was  groat  and  1  said  no 
loro. 


IX 

KILLING   TIME 
vy^  Uioii,  IgI'b  on  ouv  way  in  flUoivl  eon.'*  —  BnAur-arF-AnE. 

V  was  kopt  l)usy  in  tlio  lioapital  j  hor  ovouings^  \\o\v- 
ro  spoilt  with  licr  laUior. 

0  tho  Army  of  tho  I'oLoinac  bogan  Lo  anivo,  I  had 
cl  all  tny  old  vigoiiv^  aud  luul  bct;ouio  reatloss  Uuouvth 
.  Nol)ody  could  ftay  wlion  tho  Klovcnlh  wouUl  como. 
ops,  as  tliGy  Iniulocl,  found  roomy  locaLioj»s  for  Llicir 
'or  Iho  rohols  woro  far  olT  at  Voilttown,  atul  witli  only 
)artic3  of  cavalry  patrolling  tho  country  up  to  our 
I  had  no  duty  to  tlo)  but  for  Uio  Doctor's  company 
uld  havo  bcon  heavy  on  my  hands, 
,  tho  last  of  j\rarch  tlio  army  luul  reached  Ntiwpovt 
jut  no  Eleventh.  What  lo  do  with  myself'/  Tho 
vould  not  movo  his  camp  until  the  ovo  of  battle,  and 
[jsscd  tho  opinion  that  thoro  would  bo  no  goneral  on* 
It  UTitil  wo  advanced  n\uoh  nearer  to  Hiclnnond. 
10  2d  of  April,  at  snpperi  I  told  Dr.  K  hay  mo  that 
illing  to  servo  in  tho  ranks  of  any  company  until  the 
h  should  come, 
oral  McClollan  has  comoj  and  your  regiment  will  como 

V  days,*'  ho  loplicd;  ''and  I  doubt  if  anybody  would 

)u ;  Lho  troops  now  hero  uro  more  than  aro  nccdcil, 

for  futuro  work,     l^osidos,  you  might  do  bettor.     Yon 

od  oyos,  and  a  good  n^c^niovy  as  long  a<^  it  la<^t.3-,  }'ou 

lako  a  secret  oxanunation  of  tho  Confodorato  lines  " 

iiat?     Oh,  you  moan  by  myself?" 
tt 
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*'Do  you  thiiik  il  ])ianliCHblo?"  I  asked. 

'*  Should  I  hnve  suggeslod  il  if  I  do  noL?  " 

*'  Pardon  inc,  DocLoi*;  but  you  were  so  sudden.^' 

*'Well,  tliink  of  it/*  said  he. 

''Doaori  if  youUl  put  inc  in  tlio  way  to  do  it,  I'll  try  it!" 

exclaimntl,  for,  scuicliow,  such  work  liad  always  fascioated 

\     I  did  not  wish  to  bcconio  fi  spy,  ov  to  act  as  one  for  a 

y  even,  but  I  liked  Llio  thought  of  creeping  tluougb  woods 

d  swanii)3  and  learning  the  positions  and  movements  of  tlta 

cmy.     In  ('harloston,  in  my  scliool  days,  and  afterward!,   t 

,d    read   Cilnioio  Sinuus's  scouting   stoiies  with   engemess, 

d  had  \voi'<ihippod  his  Witherspoon, 

**  When  will  you  wi.sh  Lo  begin  ? '*  askod  the  Doctor. 

"Just  as  soon  as  possiblo;  this  idloness  is  wearing;  to-day, 

posaible.'* 

"I  cannot  let  you  go  before  to-morrow/' said  ho;  "I  nuisL 

y  to  send  yon  oil'  properly.'^ 

When  Lydia  camo  in  that  night,  and  was  told  of  our  imr- 

ises  by  the  Doctor,  I  fantned  that  sho  became  looro  serious 

stantly.     But  sho  said  littlo,  and  I  could  only  infer  that  sho 

ight  bo  nrcatiug  in  licr  brain  false  dnngers  for  a  friend. 

IJy  tho  noxt  afternoon,  which  was  tho  3d  of  April,  ovory- 

iug  was  ready  for  mo.     Tho  Dcelov  showed  ino  in  his  storcs- 

nt  a  sober  snit  of  gray  clothes,  not  military  clothes,  hut  of 

cut  that  might  deceive  the  cyo  at  a  distance,  yet  wlion  closcv 

on  would  exonerate  the  wcaror  from  any  suspicion  that  ho 

"Ls  .seriously  offering  himself  ivs  a  Confederate. 

**Kow,  I  had  to  guof^s  at  it,'*  said  tho  Doctor;  '*but  I  tlnnk 

will  fit  you  well  enough." 

It  did  lit  well  enough;  it  was  loo.so  and  comfortable,  and, 

u  posoly,  had  been  sodod  somewhat  after  making.     Tho  Doc- 

r  gave  nm  ahu  a  black  felt  hat. 

"  Have  you  studied  tlio  map  1  gavo  yon  ?"  ho  ankcd. 

**  Yc9,  1  can  romcmbor  tho  roads  and  atrcami)  thorouglily," 

answurod. 


^inngfl  ftuch  as  keyn  \\\  your  pocUo.l,  wo  that  ^f  yow  slmulj 
jhecl  nothing  can  bo  pinvod.  Lc;lvq  all  your  monoy  iti 
iliind  ;  coin  will  not  bo  bafl  to  takoi  bem  avo  a  fow 
irato  notes  for  you.*' 

1 J  lion*  is  a  paper  that  mny  !mng  you  if  you  aro  caught 
Confedonitcs;  uso  it  to  {;o  tlirouj^'h  your  luu^s,  ;uul  then 
it;  I  want  you  Lo  cot  buck  ayain.  If  you  should  bo 
d,  a  pass  wowUl  bclvay  yow;  if  yonv  u\c*n  gel  you  and 
t  let  you  go,  it  will  nut  bo  diinculL  to  cxi)laiu  at  hoad- 

ipposo  you  havo  alioady  oxplainod  at  lioatlqnartora?  " 
:\\  asU  quc^Uona.     Mow  yon  must  tjit  down  and  oat-, 
I'L  know  when  you  will  pet  another  meal." 
hisk   i   Atari nd.     My    purpose   'was   to  avoid   our  own 

and  roach  bcforo  dawji  a  point  opponito  tho  right  of 
jol  Unc»  which  waa  \>t^\invfid   to  rnst  on  »h\n^OH  Hivov» 

at  iMulborry  hland,  or  Mulborry  JNmtU.;  I  would  tJion 
for  op)KJrtunitioH,  and  aut  accordingly,  with  tho  view  of 
ng  up  tho  rebel  lino,  or  m  near  to  it  on  possible, 
ik  uo  gun  or  anything  whatovcr  lo  Vnudou  »no.  T  was 
itnido  tho  guard  lino  of  tbo  camp.  My  way  at  firflt  \v^ 
duo  nortli  by  tho  Voung'H  Mill  road.  Darknosb  quickly 
md  I  was  glad  of  it.  'J'ho  fiUns  gavo  nio  cnongh  light 
ad  was  good,  lovo\,  mm\y  —  a  lano  InawctMi  two  raU 
almost  hiddon  with  vinos  and  brit^rfj.     At  my  loft  and 

mo  1  could  hoar  Ibo  roar  of  tlio  aurf. 

n  I  ]»ad  gone  somo  two  milctj,  I  tliouglit  I  heard  noises 

1  B  top  pod,  and  put  my  oar  to  I  ho  ground,     Cavalry. 

thoy  our  men,  or  robole  ?    1  did  not  want  to  bo  Bcon  by 

I  slipped  into  a  fonco  corner.    A  squad  rodo  by,  going 

Hampton,  no  doubt.  I  wailod  until  thoy  had  passed 
sight,  and  Uion  rose  to  con  tin  no  my  tramp,  when  flud- 
before  I  had  juado  a  Htop,  another  horHOnian  rode  by, 


ming  ine  owners,  xi  Jio  naa  looKcci  in  my  direotion,  ne 
)d  liave  seo?»  me;  but  h*)  passed  on  with  his  head  stvalghti 
bo  front.  I  supjjoscd  tliat  this  last  man  was  on  duty  as  the 
'  of  the  aquad. 

ow  I  tore,  up  my  pass  into  little  bits  and  tossod  them  away. 
\  party  of  cavalry  whicli  had  passed  mo,  I  believed,  were  our 
iol,  and  that  I  should  find  no  moi  o  of  our  men ;  so  1  was 
'  extrcuifely  cautious  in  going  forward,  uot  knowing  how 
T  1  miglit  run  against  some  scouting  party  of  the  rebels. 
'he  road  eooji  diverged  far  from  the  shore  j  the  ground 
;  sandy  and  ntostly  level,  and  in  many  places  r,overcd  with  a 
d:»  small  growth.  The  imperfect  light  gave  mo  no  extended 
on,  but  from  studying  Iho  map  befuro  I  had  sot  out  1  had 
10  id(ja  of  the  general  cliaractcr  of  tho  country  at  my  right, 
vcM  as  a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  thedir^tance  I  must  maUo 
Dro  I  should  como  near  to  the  first  rebel  postj  though,  of 
rso,  I  could  not  know  that  such  post  had  not  boon  abau- 
ed,  or  u<lvanftcd  even,  within  the  last  few  hours, 
wont  on,  tliru,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  to  right  aud  left 
«Lmigl»t  ahead,  and  every  now  and  then  .stopping  to  listen, 
senses  were  alort;  I  thought  of  nothing  but  my  present 
poses;  I  folt  that  I  watj  alono  and  dependent  upon  mysolf^ 
tho  fccliug  was  not  greatly  oppressive, 
laving  gone  some  four  or  Gve  miles,  I  saw  before  me  a 
oe  running  at  a  right  angle  to  the  road  I  was  on  ;  this  fence 
J  uot  contiuucd  to  tlio  left  of  my  road,  so  I  snpi>osed  that  at 
i  fence  was  tlio  junction  of  tho  road  to  Little  Buthel,  aud 
I  had  clearly  seen  before  I  Htarted  that  at  this  junction 
ro  was  danger  of  finding  a  rebel  outpost,  or  of  falling  upon 
^hol  Hcouting  party,  I  now  became  still  more  cautious,  mov- 
along  hM  bent  on  tho  edge  of  tho  road,  and  at  last  crocp- 
on  my  hands  and  knees  \mtil  I  reached  the  junction, 
rhcre  was  nobody  in  sight.  I  looked  Iouq  up  the  road 
^ard  Littlo  Bethel ;  I  wont  a  huudrotl  yanls  or  so  up  this 
d,  found  nothing,  and  rcturuod  to  the  junction;  thou  con- 


uist  bo  vmiLod  fiequcnUy  by  Ibo  rebels,  and  my  aUcn- 
;nmo  so  fixed  tlmt  I  slaiLcd  at  tho  RlighLcst  noifio.  'Pbo 
nunchlng  iindci-  my  fcot  sounded  likc^  Uio  pulTlng  of  a 
Ave.  Tho  wind  inudo  a  sligiit  rii)pling  with  Uio  ends 
io  on  niy  iialrbnnd.  I  cut  the  ends  oiTj  Lo  bo  roliovod 
iistraction. 

9  going  at  ibo  nto  of  a  nulo  a  day,  altonding  lo  my 
well  aa  to  my  advance,  wlion  I  hrsaid,  RoouiiuKly  iu  the 

l^oihei,  at  niy  rcai  and  rigiit,  Uio  souiul  of  clamping 

I  slunk  into  a  fcnco  covnniv,  and  lay  iicifetaly  sLill, 
g  \vit)i  all  my  cni.s.  The  noifto  inrroascd ;  it  was  oloar 
M-9omcn  fioiu  Lho  ]^cfliol  road  \vv,m  coming  into  tho 
Ay  a  hundred  yards  iu  iny  rrav. 
noises  ceased.  'J'ho  borsGuion  had  come  to  a  halt. 
had  thoy  como  to  a  ImU?  I'orhaps  thoy  had  ridden 
ho  road  tow'ard  Newport  Now9. 

mimdOH,  that  sonmcd  an  hour,  paf^sod ;  then  1  heard 
)r-boatH  of  advancing  cavahy,  and  all  at  onco  a  man 
inlo  my  fcnoc  cninor  and  lay  flat  and  tttill. 

Haid  that  at  somo  momontJ?  ol  lifo,  and  pavticulavly 
fo  is  altout  lo  end,  a«  in  drowning,  a  num  rccalln  in  au 

all  tho  dccdft  of  his  past.     TJus  may  or  nmy  not  he 
nt  1  hnow,  at  least,  that  my  mind  had  many  thoughts  in 
ation  in  wliich  I  now  found  myaolf. 
.  sure  that  tho  parly  advancing  on  tho  road  boliind  mo 
bels. 

wero  now  but  a  fow  yards  off. 

13 taut  morCi  and  thoy  would  pasH  mo,  or  olso  thoy  woidd 
r  mo. 

diould  spring  to  my  foot  and  run  u))  the  voad,  lho  hors£>- 
>uld  ritle  mo  down  al  once. 

should  climb  lho  fnncc,  my  form,  oulUnod  against  tho 
add  bo  a  mark  for  many  carbinos. 
diouhl  He  still,  thoy  might  pasB  without  BOoing  mo» 


\Uo  was  beV  .  .  -  Wliy  wns  he  there?  .  ,  .  Had  he  soen 
?  .  .  .  Had  tho  inbols,  if  iiidecd  tbuy  woio  rebels*  scon 
?  ...  If  so,  wcro  they  pursuing'  liim  ? 
lit  no;  they  wero  not  pursuing  him,  for  he  liad  como  from 
direction  of  Voung^s  Mill.  Uo  would  liave  met  the  horsc- 
i  had  ho  not  liidden. 

f  I  (;ould  but  lu^ow  that  ho  had  scon  me,  my  plan  surely 
lid  bo  to  lie  sIjIL 

es,  certainly,  to  Ho  still  ...  if  tlioae  riders  were  rebels, 
iut  to  Ho  atill  if  my  companion  was  a  friend  to  the  rebels? 
!0  w'Qg  Olio  of  theirs,  .should  I  lie  stiJl  ? 
[o;  certainly  not,  mdcss  I  preferred  being  taken  to  being 
i  at. 

f  tho  horsemen  wcro  Union  troops,  what  then  '/  Why,  in 
;easo,  my  unknown  friend  must  ho  a  rebel;  and  if  I  should 
ide  to  let  tho  troopR  pa^s,  1  should  be  left  unarmed,  with  a 
il  in  t\vo  fjet  of  iiio. 

'et,  if  tho  cavalry  wore  our  men,  and  the  fugitive  a  rebel, 
I  tho  question  remained  whethov  he  had  seen  juo. 
L  Bcoiucd  impossible  for  liim  not  to  ace  mo.    Could  ho  think 
as  a  lo^'7    Certainly  not;  Lhero  waa  no  reason  for  a  log  to 
n  6uoh  a  place;  there  were  no  trcea  huge  enough  and  near 
iigli  to  justify  the  existence  of  a  log  in  thia  place. 
.11  these  thoughts,  and  more  also,  passed  through  my  mind 
le  tlie  horsemen  moved  ten  paces  \  aud  before  tJiey  had 
^ed  ten  paccsj  more,  I  had  come  to  a  decision. 
had  decided  to  Ho  still. 

*heve  could  he  but  one  hope;  if  I  should  run,  I  could  not 
away.  I  would  lie  still.  If  tho  unknown  should  prove  to 
I  friend,  my  caae  might  bo  better  than  before;  if  he  should 
vc  to  bo  an  enemy,  1  must  act  prudently  and  try  to  befool 
I.  I  must  di«cover  hia  intentions  before  making  mine 
wn.  Ho,  also,  must  bo  in  a  groat  quandary. 
'he  horsemen  passed.     They  passed  so  near  tUut  I  could 


ncjos,  bnt  tlioy  did  not  Hpcak. 

[1  was  not  enough  IiK^l  foi  mo  to  sco  Lhrir  unifonna, 
locd,  I  did  not.  look  at  tliuin,  but  instinctively  kojit  my 
the  groiuul. 

liorstimcn  pnsRcd  on  up  tho  vond  toward  Vouni;*^  l\li]l. 
tlicro  wa^i  Jiilonca  I  yot  Jay  motionless.  So  did  niy 
ion.  1  was  li^hl  in  ono  thing:  ho  know  of  my  pien- 
|yo  lio  would  now  li.so  und  go  \m  way.  Jlo  know  of 
jcncCj  yet  lio  did  not  speak  j  what  was  tlic  inatLoi  with 

rviiy  did  not  I  Hpoak  ?  T  concluded  Unit  lie  was  foaiing 
t  as  1  wa,s  fciuihg  him. 

A'iiy  nhould  ho  fcai  mo,  whon  he  roidd  not  doubt  that  T 
Ung  from  tho  Hiuno  poisons  wiiom  ho  had  bhunncd  Lo 

T  wa.s  thoio  nr«it;  ho  had  not  known  that  I  was  thoro; 
ing  in  a  rmica  cor  nor  wan  dcliiicialt',  iu  order  Lo  csttapo 
crvaliou  of  Uuj  luirHomcii;  liin  hiding  iu  this  pavLitniiar 
onior  wan  an  accidont. 

is  ho?  What  is  lio  LhiukiuR  about,  thai  ho  doesn't  do 
ingV     Ho  JKis  no  voasoji  to  t\'ar  inn. 
fear  ban  no  rca^^on.     Jf  Jio  is  ovorcnino  with  foaii  ho 
ovory thing,     lio  haa  not  vccovcrotl  from  the  friglii  the 
(Ml  gavo  him. 

wliy  do  J  not  speak?  Am  1  ho  ovorcomo  with  fear  that 
)t  spoak  to  a  num  who  flees  ami  hides  ?    I  ivill  epcak  to 

baa,"  aaid  ho»  bnmhly,  light  in  my  can 

bolt  upright;  so  did  ho. 
jak  low/'  said  I ;  "toll  ino  wlio  yon  arc." 
10,  ino  ?  " 
h  yf^u ;  what  is  your  nanio  ?  " 

naino  Niok." 
lat  aro  you  doing  horo  ?  ** 


"  Yea,  you  ^  what  are  you  doing  hero  ?  " 
*'r.4e  dofl'  arresliu',  mahsa;  Tse  mighty  tirod." 

**  You  are  hiding  from  the  soldiers.*' 

**  What  sojerd,  niahga  ?  *' 

Clearly  Nick  was  no  simpleton  j  he  was  gaining  time;  he 

ight  uot  yet  know  which  side  I  belonged  to.    I  iiuiat  end  this 

inttor.     Tho  night  waa  cool.     1  bad  no  blanket  or  overcoat. 

/liilo   walking   I    had    been  warm,  but  now   I  was  getting 

lilly. 

Yet,  after  all,  suppose  Nick  was  Tiot  a  friend.  However, 
loh  a  supposition  wa«  heterodox;  cvoiy  slavo  iiuist desire  frce- 
om;  a  slave  wlio  docs  not  wish  to  bo  free  is  an  unpossibiUty. 

"  Wlio  were  the  Holdieis  who  rode  by  just  now  ?  " 

**I  duuno,  inahsa." 

"Then  why  did  you  hide  from  thein?" 

'*Who»  me?'* 

"  Yes  ;  why  did  you  run  and  hide  ?  " 

'*De  s'cazo  1  dunno  who  dey  is.'* 

This  was  very  simple ;  but  it  did  uot  reliove  the  coniplica- 
lon.     I  must  be  the  first  to  declare  myself. 

''Wcro  tlioy  Jiot — '*  I  elicoknd  myself  in  time.  I  was  go- 
ig  to  aay  rebels,  but  tliought  bettor  of  itj  tho  word  would 
eclaro  my  sympathies.     I  was  not  so  ready >  after  all 

*'  Wat  dat  yon  gwino  to  say,  mahsa  ?  " 

Neither  was  Nick  ready  to  speak  first ;  he  was  a  quick-witted 
ogro. 

'*!  was  going  to  ask  if  they  were  Southern  soldiers.*' 

^*  You  dunno  who  doy  is,  nrialisa?'^ 

Yes,  Nick  was  sharp;  I  must  bo  discreet  now,  and  wary — 
imc  so.  I  knew  that  many  Confederate  ofilcora  had  favour i to 
lavoy  ft  a  camp  servatita,  slaves  wlioin  they  thouglit  so  attached 
0  them  as  to  bo  trustworthy.  Who  could  know,  after  all,  that 
here  wore  no  exceptions  amongst  slaves?  My  doubts  beciuno 
0  keen  tliat  I  should  not  have  belicvod  Nick  on  his  oath.    Ho 


I  must  get  lid  of  him  aoinchow. 
ahsa/*  fiaid  Nick,  **  is  you  got  any  'bacoo  ?" 
o"  said  1;  thon,  "yes,  I  havo  .sotno  Rinoking  tobacco." 
at's  miglity  good  hitso'f ;  won't  you  please,  aa\  giiumo  a 

us  not  a  smokor,  but  I  know  that  thoro  was  a  littlo  Iooao 

:;o  in  ono  of  my  pockets;  how  it  camo  to  bo  tliovo  1  did 

now. 

liankco,  inahsa;  dis  'bacoo  mako3  mo  blcovo  you  is  a — " 

hcsitdliid, 

what?" 

good  man/'  said  Nick. 
iok,"  I  said,  "  I  waiiU  to  go  up  tho  road  " 
''at  fur  yon  gwino  up  do  road,  mahiia  ?  " 
want  to  spo  sonio  peoi)lo  up  thcro." 
jk  did  not  roply.     Could  ho  foar  that  I  was  wanting  to 
him  into  tho  Southern  iiiies?     It  looked  so. 
3  thouglit  almost  took  away  any  fnar  I  yot  had  that  he 
,  betray  nm.     ilh  hesitation  was  assuring, 
opeatodj  '*  I  wa)»t  to  aoo~I  moan  I  wajil  to  look  at  — 
pcoplo  up  tho  road." 

em  sojora  went  u])  tho  voad  des*  now,  mahsa," 
0  you  think  they  will  come  bnck  soon?" 
dunno,  maliaa;  maybe  doy  will  on'  may  bo  doy  won't" 
idn't  you  conio  from  up  tho  road?*' 
fahsa,  iiow  como  you  ain't  got  no  gun  ?  " 
la  tiiroatotied  to  bo  a  homo-thrust;  but  I  managed  to  parry 
d  to  give  him  as  good. 
•0  Southern  oflloors  carry  guns  ?  " 
ou  Sonthorn  olTicor,  mahsa?" 

outhern  ofllcors  cany  swords  and  pistols/' said  I  j  "didn't 
now  that,  Nick?" 
fahsa,**  said  Kick,  very  eoriously. 
/hat  is  it,  Nick?" 


'What  makes  you  Uiiuk  ao,  Nick  V 

*  Gaze,  of  you  whs  a  SouUiein  oflicer  you  wouldn't  bo  ti-gwino 

lak  you  isj  you  \\d  dos*  say,  *Nick,  you  dam  black  la^ciil, 

back  to  dorn  bie.^wucks  ou'  to  dat  pick  en*  to  dat  sjiado  Jam 
ick,  or  T*)t  liavo  you  strung  up;'  dut*8  w'at  you'd  Hay." 
UuloJJs  Nick  was  intentionally  fooling  me,  lie  wa*i  not  to  bo 
ired.      Ho  was  willing  for  me  to  bftliove  that  he  had  run 
■ay  from  the  Confodciatos. 

"Rut  suppose  I  don't  eaic  whotlicr  you  get  back  or  not; 
3ro  am  enough  niggers  working  on  tlu:  fortifications  without 
u.  l*d  like  to  give  you  a  job  of  a  difTcrent  sort,"  aaid  I, 
nptuigly. 

«'  W'at  dat  job  you  Ulkiu'  'bout,  inahtia  ?  '* 
'*  I  want  you  to  obey  my  ordoifl  for  on o  day." 
"W'at  1  hatto  do,  mahsaV" 
"Go  up  the  road  with  me,*'  8aid  I. 

Nick  was  sdenti  my  demand  did  not  please  biin  ;  yet  if  ho 
mtcd  to  betray  luo  to  the  rebels,  now  was  his  eiianco.  I 
^orpreted  his  silence  to  mean  tliat  be  wanted  to  go  down  the 
id,  tliat  is  to  say,  that  he  wanted  to  mako  his  way  to  tho 
iiion  army  and  to  freedom.  I  felt  so  jjuro  of  Uiis  that  i 
ould  not  have  been  sur))risod  if  he  liad  suddenly  set  out  run- 
ng  down  tho  load;  yet  I  supposed  that  bo  was  still  in  doubt 

my  character  and  feared  a  pistol-shot  from  inn.  lie  was 
out  so  long  that  I  fully  made  up  my  raind  that  I  coidd  Uust 
m  a  littlo. 

*'Niok,"  said  I>  'Mook  at  my  clothes.  I  am  neitlier  a  Sontli- 
n  ofllooi'  nor  a  Northern  oHkor.  I  know  what  you  want:  you 
int  to  go  to  Fortress  Monroe.  You  Bhall  not  go  unless  you 
rvo  mo  first;  if  yon  serve  mo  well,  I  will  help  you  in 
turn.  Go  with  me  for  one  day,  and  1*11  mako  it  worth  your 
hilo." 

"W'at  you  want  mo  to  go  wid  you  for?  Wat  I  hatto 
)?" 


ido   ra(i/'  said  I;    "show  mo  tlio  way  to  tho  bioast- 
;  h\\o\v  mo  liow  to  f300  the  brenaUvorks  and  uol  bo  sceu 

n  w*at  you  gwino  do  for  mo?" 

luised  mo  to  soo  tliat  Nick  l\ad  dropped  his  "mahsa." 

}  tliink  it  out  of  place,  now  that  ho  know  I  waa  not  a 

in  soldier  ? 

ok,  1  svill  yivo  you  a  dollar  for  your  day's  work  ;  then  1 

vo  you  a  noUi  to  a  friend  of  nunc,  atul  the  note  will  bring 

otiior  dollar  and  a  tdiauro  to  uiaka  more." 

:  conKidcicd.     Tho  doUar  was  tompUng  ;  n^  to  tho  note, 

[uel  showed  that  ho  did  not  roi(jird  it  of  any  impoitanco. 

/,  ho  said  tliat  if  I  would  jnako  it  two  dollars  ho  would 

man.     I  folt  in  jny  ])oekoLs,  and  found  about  four  doU 

thouglit,  and  at  onco  closed  tho  bargain. 

)w,  ^iek,"  Haid  I,  "  horo  is  a  dollar;  go  with  mo  and  bo 

il,  and  I  will  givn  you  anotlior  befoio  dark  tomorrow.'* 

ho'  do  it,"  said  Nick,  heartily ;  ''now  w'at  f  hatto  do?" 

horo  is  tlio  first  Confedoiato  po.<il?  " 

m  moan  dom  Soutliorn  sojorwV" 

:S." 

HI  mean  dcm  dat's  do  fust  a-gwino  up  do  road,  or  dom 

ust  a-eomiu*  down  do  road  ?" 

lO  nearest  to  ns  in  this  direction,"  Haid  1,  pointing. 

iy  is  'bout  hall  a  milo  up  dis  road,"  said  Nick. 

d  yon  SCO  thoni  ?" 

loed  *oin  fo'  true,  but  (\Qy  didn't  .seo  mo." 

)w  did  you  kenp  them  front  scoing  yon  ?" 

-nek  to  do  btishoflj  of  doy  sen  mo»  dey  string  mo  up.*' 

3w  long  ago  was  it  sinco  you  saw  tbom  ?" 

neo  rundown,"  Raid  Nick. 

hen  did  you  leave  tho  breastworks  ?  " 

is'  night." 

id   you    have   been    a  wholo  day  and  night    gotting 


n  de  daytime  I  laid  up,"  said  Nick  ;  *'ca'^6  I  dumio  w'en  I 
t  strak  up  wid  'em.'' 
low  fav  Imvc  you  coihg  in  all  ?  '* 

Bout  Meben  oi  ten  mile,  I  reckou.     I  laid  up  iu  de  Jim 
r  swamp  all  day/' 
)id  yon  have  anything  to  eat  ?  *' 
faasa;  but  I  aiu*t  got  notliiu*  now  no  mo'." 
)o  yon  kno^v  where  wo  cau  get  anytlnHpj  t-o  eat.  to-monow  ?  " 
3ftt  I  don't j  how  is  we  a-gwine  to  hole  out  widout  BuinUim 
t?" 

Ve  must  risk  it.  I  hope  wo  shall  not  suftoi/' 
Dis  country  ain't  got  notlun'  in  it,"  snid  Nitk  ;  '*do  folks 
mos*  all  done  gono  to  Uichjnon*  cr  auninicrs  ^  en'  I  don't 
7  w'afc  we's  iirgwiim  to  do ;  I  don't.  J  don't  know  w'at 
a-gwino  U)  do  fer  sntn'hm  to  rat.  And  1  don*t  know  w'at 
■gwino  to  do  fer  'bacco  nudda." 

iVoIl,  Nick,  I  cau  j;ivo  you  a  little  more  lol)acco ;  but  I 
ct  you  to  fmd  sometliing  to  eatj  if  you  can  find  it,  1  will 
for  It" 

e  wero  wasting  time;  I  wanted  to  make  a  start 
SV.w,  Nick/*  siud  I;  "I  want  to  go  to  Young's  Mill,  or  as 
it  aa  1  can  get  without  being  aoen." 
Dat  ail  you  want  to  do  ?'*  asked  Nick. 
^io-f  I  want  to  do  that  fivnt;  then  I  want  to  aee  the  breast 
LS.     First,  I  want  to  go  to  Young't*  iMill." 
^V'ich  Young*3  i^Iill  ?''  asked  Nick ;  'Mey  is  two  of  'em." 
rwo  ?  " 

Vassa;  one  Young's  Mill  is  by  do  chu'ch  ondeWoniek 
;  de  yudda  one  is  de  olo  Young's  Jfill  fadda  down  on  do 
k.'» 

[  want  the  ono  on  the  Warwick  road,"  said  I. 
Den  dat's  all  right,"  said  Nick;  "all  you  got  to  do  is  to 
)  dis  straight  ro;id." 
But  we  must  not  show  ovnuolvos,"  said  T. 

iSoriiOwhcio  [r.u.]. 


mUla;  dos'  you  follou'  mo." 

Nick  loft  Iho  I'ond,  I  foUowhig.    Wo  wont  norlhoast  for  half 

milo,  then  DOiLhwosL  for  a  mile  or  more,  atul  found  ounolvcs 
1  tlio  road  again. 

**Now  wo*a  dono  got  aroun*  *cm,"  said  Nick  ;  "  wo*9  dono  got 
roun'  do  fust  one?);  wo's  don f^  got  aronu'  'om ;  dis  is  iwicol 
's  dono  got  aronu*  *C)n,  'on  w'on  I  conib  back  1*3  got  to  git 
roun'  'om  agin." 

"  How  fuv  ia  it  to  Younp's  Mill,  Nick?  " 

"I  'spec'  hit's  'bout  fu'  mile/*  said  Nick. 

Wo  ^vc^o  now  within  tho  loliel  linos,  and  niy  capLuro  might 
noan  death.  Wo  wont  on,  alwaya  keci>ing  out  of  tho  road. 
s^ick  led  tho  way  at  a  rai>id  and  long  atrido,  and  I  had  difll- 
nlty  in  kooping  him  in  yight.  Tho  night  wag  getting  cold, 
»ut  tho  walk  hcatod  nio.  JJoro  and  thoio  woro  donso  clmnp** 
if  small  trees ;  at  the  littlo  watercourses  Ihovo  was  largnr 
lowth.  Tho  roar  of  tho  sea  was  licard  no  longer.  It  must 
lavo  been  about  niidnight. 

Wo    canio  upon  swampy  ground ;  just   boyond    it  a  nmd 

l-03Red   OULB. 

**Stop  a  Httle,  Nick,"  said  I. 

Nick  came  to  a  halt,  and  wo  talked  in  low  tones;  wo  could 
ico  a  hnndrod  yards  in  every  direction. 

*^  AVJuno  does  that  road  go  ?  **  I  askod. 

"Dat  road/'  ^aid  :Nickj  iJoiutiug  to  tlio  loft;  "hit  goes  to  olo 
Young's  Milk*' 

*Mro\v  far  is  old  Young'ft  Mill  ?» 

"I  dnnno  omckly ;  I  rcokon  *bout  fo*  milo." 

"W)ioro  does  the  right-hand  load?** 

*'Hit  goes  to  Mis  Chcosonaan'n/'  said  Nick;  "on*  at  Wb 
[^heoacnv.Lu's  doy  is  caWry,  on'  at  olo  Yonng'H  Mill  doy  ie  cal- 
fry,  hut  doy  is  on  do  yudda  sido  o'  do  oreok." 

"How  far  is  it  to  Mrn.  Chccsomau'aV  *' 

"1  dunno  ozackly;  I  reckon  'bont  fo*  milo." 


We  went  on.  The  ground  was  again  swampy.  Wo  camo  to 
road  numing  almost  west;  a  church  stood  on  tho  othm-  aido 
tho  I'oad. 

''  Dat*s  Dauby  Ohu'cb/*  said  Xick,  "en'  dat  road  hit  goes  io 
orrick.'^ 

"  And  where  does  the  ri^^dit-hand  Jend  ?  ** 
*'  Hit  goes  to  Mis  Ciiecsen^anV*  s^i^d  Nick. 
*'  And  whem  h  Young's  ^Hll  ?  "  C  asUud. 
'* Hit's  light  OQ  dis  same  road  we's  on,  en-  not   fur  off| 
id  da/' 

We  had  now  almost  rcdclied  my   first  objective     I   know 
at  Kick  was  telling  me  tho  truth,  in  Uio  main»  for  tiio  \)]fin 
the  map  was  still  bt^foro  my  mind'f*  oyc. 
**CaD  wti  got  around  Young'fj  Mill  without  being  soon?"  I 
ked. 

*'JJey's  a  picket-iino  dis  sido,"  said  Nick. 
"How  far  this  siOa?'' 
'*'liout  a  quanta'  en'  a  ha'f  a  qnanla.**' 
"  How  near  can  we  get  to  tho  pickot-lino  ?" 
''  We  kin  git  mos'  up  to  'cm,  cazo  doy's  got  do  treos  cut 
wn." 

"  Thii  trees  cut  down  in  their  front  ?'* 
f*  Yassa;  dey's  got  mos*  all  do  trees  cut  down,  so  dcy  is." 
'■*  And  we  can  get  to  this  edgo  of  tho  follod  lijul^or  ?*' 
'YaHsaj   we  kin  git  to  de  failed  timba*,  but  we's  got  to  go 
in'  de  pou'.*' 

'  And  if  we.  go  around  the  pond  first,  wo  shall  then  find  the 
ke^linc  ?" 

-De  ])ickeMino  at  Young's  Mill  Y'* 
'  Yes." 

'Ef  we  gits  roun'  do  pon\  we'll  bo  done  got  roun'  do  piekot- 
e,  en'  de  trees  w'at  doy  cut  down,  en'  Ypung's  Mill,  en' 

•  Well,  tlmn,  Nick,  load  tho  way  around  tho  pond,  and  koop 
xr  eyos  wide  open/' 


Qcl  to  lJio  I'i^HiL,  tliroui^^li  llio  u'uoila.  Wo  wont  a  Imu; 
3  aud  crmstul  a  cvo.ck  on  a  fnllna  log.  J  fnuml  Ihal- 
no  couUl  SCO  in  tUc  dark  no  rs  fi  gical  <U".il  Uf^Llm-  tlvau 
L ;  \vlioro  I  simuUl  iiavo  tiropetl  my  way,  luul  I  \nn\n 
10  went  boKDy  onougli,  pulL'ntg  )ii8  foetl  down  llaL  nn 
1)0  could  SCO  whrsro  ho  was  sLnpphipr.  Niclc  said  UniL 
ore  no  soldici'3  in  lIi(?so  woods  and  awamiia^  thoy  wcio 
lio  road  ttntl  at  Yonn^^n  ^rill»  now  a  niilo  at  onr  k'ft. 
.ngtU  \s'C  ivaeluid  tUo  vuad  a^^aiu.  Hy  lUiu  tium  I  wns 
odj  \n\\f  not  \vanlinK  t-f^  confosa  it,  I  said  to  NioU  llial 
lid  wait  by  the  t>ido  of  Lho  road  for  a  wliilo,  lo  soo  it 
hcva  sliould  pa3$.  ^Vo  sat  in  tlio  bnshos;  Roon  Nick 
iiis  barki  aslorp,  and  I  ^viXH  not  soiiy  to  h(mi  him  go  to 
>  qiuckly,  fur  1  felt  huio  that  ho  wouUl  not  liavo  duuo 
litul  n\caut-  to  hcir:\y  u^o. 

I  awako.     Only  onoo  did  1  sen  unyUnnf;  ahivniinK-     A 
lot soman  canio  down  \)^^^  rond  at  a  h'i.sundy  lintj  and 
on,  liin  sahro  lattlinp  Ijy  Idn  Pido.     Whoii  tho  HOund  nt 
50*3  huofy  luul  died  away,  I  annisinl  Nink,  and  wo  con- 
A'Gst  up  tho  road.     At  hint  Kiid<  tttf»ppcd. 
nl'rt  livo  n\atUU'  now,  Kiv.kV  '*  1  whi^spiMod. 
'h  mu.V  0])  on  drni  i*U'Unis  as'nt/'  ho  Hfud. 
in  ?     llavo  wo  gono  wronf,' V  '* 

ain't  guno  wrong — but  wo's  nios^  up  oji  dom  piokota 
ho  ro pea tod. 
ero  ai  0  wo  ?  " 

's  ^\l{i\V  n\03'  lo  \VovvicU ;  of  wo  giu  wyi  to  do  placOj 
I  yon  gwino  lo  do  ?  " 

nnt  Lo  alay  thoro  UU  dayligliL,  so  that  I  oan  aco  tlioni 
)w  how  nuiuy  Lhoy  nio." 
I  w*at  yon  gwino  to  do?*' 

m  I  watit  to  follow  tlioiv  Iiuo  as  ucai  aa  I  can,  going 
VoL-ktowu.'* 
I  all  I  got  to  bay  h  dat  hi  1*8  mi|;hty  colo  lo  bo  a-htyin* 


out  in  ae  woocij*  wiaouu  iiu  u<iJi  bu  wiuoui;  no  Kivcr  on  wui- 
out  noth'u'  to  cat." 

*' That's  truej  Nick;  do  you  know  of  any  place  whore  wa 
could  get  an  hour  oi*  two  of  aleep  witliout  freezing  ?  " 

"Dat*s  des'  w'at  I  was  a-gwinc  U-)  f>ay ;  fo*  God  it  wf\3;  of 
dat's  w'at  you  gwiuc  to  do,  conio  on.'* 

He  led  the  way  again,  going  to  tlio  loft.  We  passed  tlu-ougli 
woods,  then  a  field,  and  came  to  a  faruihouso. 

**  Hold  on,  Nick,'*  said  I ;  *^  it  won't  do  to  go  up  to  that 
house." 

"Day  ain't  nobody  dah,"  said  Nick^  '<  all  dono  runnod  off 
to  Kiehmon'  er  sumniois." 

The  fences  were  gone,  and  a  gcuoral  air  of  desolation  marked 
tlie  place. 

Nick  wont  into  an  onUiOuse  — a  fitahio  with  a  loft — and 
clinibed  up  into  the  loft.  I  rliinbnd  up  after  him.  'riioro 
was  a  little  loose  hay  iu  tiie  loftj  we  speedily  strnirhcd  our- 
selves. I  made  Mick  promise  to  be  awake  before  sunrise,  for 
1  feared  the  place  would  bo  viaitod  by  the  rebels. 


X 

TIIK    MNi:   OK   THK    WARWICK 

** 'Jliiin  nvo  poor  aorvUnra, 
Wliflo  fiUiorfl HJrcp  u]^on  iholr  <niloL  IhiIa, 
Co)iHiia]ni;il  Lo  wnlcli  In  tluikiieBa,  uifii,  aiul  coltl.'* 

i;x  J  lay  down  I  wnn  wnnii  fn»ni  wnlking,  and  won  I  lo 
quickly.  WJion  i  awolto  t  was  col<l ;  iji  fiul,  tlin  uultl 
mo. 

upC  Lo  Iho  door  of  iho  hIuIjIo  and  lookfid  out-,  iil  iiiy  IrfL 
y  wan  vpdd<>\uni^.  1  ivvi>\iHvd  14i;'.U,  who  iuikUI  \\\\\\\  nlrpt 
liom*H  liad  Jin  bocn  ultmo. 

Buu  would  Hoou  wavm  us;  hul  what  wova  wo  lo  dn  ftd* 

UsclcsH   Lo  Hcaioli    Llio   luHiwo  or  kiltdion   or   K'lxl'^'i; 

]\\n\;  \v(iH  hue.     I   UHlttfd  jVitrU    if   Iio  njuld   iiuinuK*^  in 

iiy  lo  tloL  Hoiunlliiii^'  to  tJii.       Ho  t'uuld  uol;  wo  JiUl.Ht 

unloas  acoidojit  filiould   throw   fntul  in  our  way. 

ock  of  wild  ^i^cso,  ^*iuu^  utnLh,  jjaHHod  hi^di,     '*  I)oy*ll  \^a 

ways  to-day/'  Maid  ^fil■ki  "aiii'l  f^ot  to  hLo[)  to  liikn  on 

xl  nor  no  witLcr." 

honLour  way  toward  iho  ^Va|■wi^k  road.  Al  ilu'  pniul 
wo  rcai:hcd  iL,  Lhn  Knnind  wtin  h»w  and  wi'L,  hiiL  Turlhrr 
couhl  floo  dryrr  puunti.  Wo  ('rofim^l  Mio  road  and  wruL 
low  hills.  l'')tnn  a  Inn  1  rcmhl  nm  Llm  villugn  of  Wnr- 
iIjouL  a  nnlo  or  so  lo  the  wohL,  with  ihi)  rtnulj  in  idarrn, 
ig  oimL  Tlttao  HiHUund  hi  ho  Jio  movonionl  goiiiK  on. 
wan  lying  un  Lhu  ground,  moody  and  HiloJit.  J  Imd  no 
Lobacco. 
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came  dowD  from  t.hc  tree  and  told  Nick  to  lead  the  way 
ugh  the  woods  until  ^\'0  could  got  aear  the  rebel  pickets 
10  their  line  crossed  tho  voad. 

bout  nine  o'clock  we  were  lying  in  the  bushes  near  the 
^  of  foiled  timber,  through  an  opening  in  which  ran  tUo 

at  our  left  At  long  iutoi  vaU  a  man  would  pass  acrosii 
road  whero  it  struck  tho  picketrlino. 

)th  from  the  map  and  from  Xick's  imperfect  del  ivory  of 
topographical  kuo^vlcdgc  I  was  convinced  that  tho  main 
1  line  was  behind  the  Warwick  Hiver,  nnd  that  hero  was 
ing  but  an  outpost;  and  I  was  consideiing  whether  it 
Ld  not  bo  best  Lo  turn  this  position  on  the  north,  roach  the 
'  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  make  for  Lee's  Mill,  whioh  I 
H'stood  wa,s  the  rebel  salient,  and  see  what  was  above  that 
t,  when  T  heard  galloping  iu  t\\o  road  behind  us.  Nick 
heard  tho  noise  before  it  reached  my  ears. 
robel  horseman  dashed  by;  at  tho  pickob-lino  ho  stopped, 
remained  a  few  moments  witJiont  diijnjounting;  ti»OQ  went 
p  tho  road  toward  Warwick  Couvtrllonso. 
t  onco  tiif!ie  was  great  commotion  on  tho  picket-iino.  Wo 
t  up  afi  near  as  wo  dared  j  naon  wore  hurrying  about,  got- 

their  knapsacks  and  falling  into  ranks.  Now  came  a 
dron  of  cavalry  from  down  the  road;  they  passed  througK 
pickeUlino,  and  wore  ftoon  lost  to  sight.  Tlien  tho  pickoL 
;hed  off  \ip  tlic  road-  Ton  minutes  more  and  half  a  dozou 
by  men  came  —  tho  roar-guard  of  all,  I  was  hoping  —  and 
ud  on. 

IP  picket  post  now  seemed  deserted.  Partly  with  tho 
ition  of  getting  noaror  tho  river,  but  moro^  I  coi)fcs3,  with 
hopo  of  appeasing  hunger,  Nick  and  I  now  cautiously 
air: lied  tlio  ab.indoncd  iJJie.  We  wore  afraid  to  sliow  our- 
3s  in  the  road,  fio  wo  tnawlod  through  the  foiled  timber. 
he  camp  was  ontiivly  deserted.     Scattered  here  and  thoro 

the  ground  were  the  remains  of  Htraw  beds;  son\e  brnflh 
urs  — improvised    siielterfl  —  wore    standing;    wo    found 


llowod  tho  line  of  foUed  limber  to  tl»o  norUi ;  it  ended 
tAvo  Inuulicd  yards  of  tlie  io;uK 

olc/*  said  I;  *' what  is  liclwcen  uf?  and  tho  river  iu  this 
on  ?  '^  pointing  northwest 
)th'ii*  bnt  woods  toll  you  gil  down  in  do  bottom,^*  suid 

id  tho  bottoni,  is  il  onltivalod  ?     la  it  a  fiehl  ?^' 
L?3sa;  *^(uno  of  it  is,  but  nios'  of  it  fiin*t.*' 
0  tliero  any  inoro  soldiers  ou  this  sido  of  tlio  rivoi?^^ 
)u  mean  'long  heroV*' 

ell,  I  dunno  e/aoklyj  I  reckon  doy  is  all  gono  now;  but 

somo  mo*  up  on  dis  sido»  up  Inghcfj  up  on  do  upper  Jicad 

iber,  wluih  liiio'fl  infill  is." 

ow  fiir  is  it  lo  T.cn's  ^fill  ?  " 

il*8  \uo^'  fa*  u\d(3  " 

ow  deep  is  tho  rivor  abovo  Lco'd  Mill  ?" 

ibor  is  doop  down  below  do  mill" 

tho  river  deep  hero?*'  pointing  west, 
assa;  do  tide  comoB  up  to  Leo's  iMill." 
ro  thero  no  SontliciJi  Holdiors  bolow  Lec^a  i\till  ?" 
oy  goes  down  dat-away  sometimes.^' 
vo  thero  any  breastworks  bolow  Leo's  AFill  ?" 
own  at  do  mill  do  bioawueks  straks  oif  to  do  Jim  llibor 
do  Pint." 

pat  what  I'oint?'* 
p  at  do  Mull)orj*y  Pint" 

nd   right  across   tho  rivor  hore,   thero  arc  no  breast- 
??" 

0,  ea' ;  doy  nin't  no  uso  to  lifivo  *cm  dah." 
>ling  confident  that  tho  movements  I  Imd  seen  indicated 
itlidrawul  of  at  least  yoino  of  tlio  rebel  outposts  to  thoiv 

lino  boyond  tho  Warwick,  and  that  I  conld  casiily  and 
a 


3  on  its  other  bank  or  beyond  —  I  tlecitlcd  to  let  Mick  ro. 
*Nick,'*  said  I ,  **  i  don*t  believe  I  shall  need  you  any  movb 

'You  not  it-gwine  to  gimme  dat  yudda  dolla*?  '* 

'Oh,  yes  J  of  course  I  shall  pay  you,  especially  if  you  will 

?ud  closely  to  what  I  tell  youi   you  aio  to  serve  me  till 

bt,  are  you  uotV 

'  Yassa.'' 

'  Well,  1  x\'ant  you  to  go  to  the  Uuion  array  at  Newport 

ws  for  me.     \Vill  you  do  it  ?  ^' 

« Yassa." 

^Now,  Nick,  you  must  look  jiliarp  on  the  road  and  not  lot 

;  rebels  catch  you." 

*I  alio'  look  sharp,'*  said  Nick. 

*  And  look  sharp  for  the  Union  army,  too;  I  hope  you  will 
ct  8omo  Union  soldiers;  then  you  will  bo  safe." 

'I  sbo'  look  sharp/*  said  Nick. 

*  I  waut  you  to  carry  a  note  for  me  to  the  Union  soldiers." 
'  Yassa.'* 

;  wrote  one  wovd  ou  a  acvap  of  paper  that  I  had  picked  up 
the  rebel  camp.     I  gave  the  paper  to  Nick. 
'Throw  this  paper  away  if  you  meet  any  rebels;   under- 
nil  ?  " 

*  Yassa." 

'\Vhon  you  meet  Union  soldiers,  you  must  give  this  paper  to 
I  captain." 

*  Yassa." 

'The  captain  will  ask  you  what  this  paper  means,  and  you 

St  tell  him  that  the  Southern  soldiers  are  leaving  Warwick 

art-House,  and  tha^  tho  paper  is  to  let  him  know  it." 

'  Yasaa;  I  she*  do  it;  I  won't  do  noth'n*  but  look  sharp,  en' 

/on't  do  noth'n*  but  give  dis  paper  to  {lo  cap'u.*' 

*Then  here  is  your  other  dollar,  Nick.     Good-by  and  good 

k  to  you.** 


My  n<'xl  nhjni:iivo  was  I.oo's  Mill,  wUivU  I  know  waa  on  tlio 
Wimvu'U  UWcM'  Romo  ibrco  inik.s  above.  WillioutlNick  lo  Violp 
my  wiiHj  my  rauliouflnOHH  hicroascil,  nlUioujjh  I  oxprclod  to  find 
n(j  miiMiiy  nnlil  1  waH  near  the  mill.  I  went  lirsl  ti9  nearly 
w<wt,\vanl  UH  I  ooulil  know;  my  pnrposos  wnio  to  voaoli  tho 
rivor  and  rouKldy  aftrovtiiin  iu  wiilih  and  dopLh;  if  it  wlionld 
li(\  UH  Nirk  had  doolanulj  nnfordablo  in  llirso  parts,  il«  dopth 
would  lio  HulUt'iont  proLcotiou  to  tlio  loboh  behind  it^  and  1 
^vtmld  wasto  no  timo  in  oxamining  its  convRO  Iiero.  Thrnngh 
tlio  umlorKi'owth  I  orc[jt,  eomoUuiOfl  on  my  Immla  and  knccg, 
anil  wlH'nnvnr  I  fiaw  nn  opening  in  tho  wontk  bnloro  mo,  I 
pauflrd  bmK  and  looked  well  boforo  oitlmr  oiOHfling  or  flanking 
iu  Aftar  a  wlulo  I  roacbod  lu^avy  timbor  in  tho  low  firound, 
which  I  HupjioflCil  lay  ohmf?  iho  river.  At  my  IcCl  u'ae  acloarod 
fli'ld,  nn  planted  \\h  yot»  and  in  Lbo  middlo  of  tho  Hold  a  dwoU- 
in^;  with  tailhonHeu.  1  approached  tlm  honac,  acvooninK  mysolf 
boliind  a  rail  fi-nt'O.  Tlio  houfto  wan  doaortod.  I  paflbod  throujjh 
tho  yanb  Thcro  wan  no  Hij;n  of  any  living  thing,  except  a  pig 
wiiirli  wramporod  away  witli  a  loud  gnort  of  disajiproval.  Tho 
hniiHi^  wuH  opon,  bnt  T  did  not  (^ntor  il;  tho  whidows  wore 
brnkrn,  and  a  more  glance  nliowiul  mo  that  tho  placo  had  boon 
fttnpp(*d. 

Again  1  plnngrd  into  thn  woodn,  and  wont  rapidly  toward 
tho  vlvtM'»  Cur  I  Uot^ati  U\  foar  that  1  hatl  boon  raali  in  coming 

thitaigli  tho  oiKMi.     Soon  I  atruok  tho  rivorj  wliioh  boro  bent 

in  a  long  onrvo  aeroHB  lbo  lino  of  my  nuirolu    Tho  rivor  waa 

wido  and  drop. 

At  (JUi'O  1   felt  confidence  in  Niok'a  doolarationa.     Tlioro 

conld  bo  liMlo  nerd  feu-  Confederate  foiliflcationfl  upon  tho 

other  ftiilo  of  tIdH  nnfordablo  atronm. 

ft  muHl  have  been  alMJUt  notm;  I  thougla  T  board  firing  far 

to  my  rear,  and  wondered  wlmt  conld  bo  going  on  back  there, 
heaving  l\\erWor,  I  divi^.led  \\\y  wlopft  toward  tUt\  ntuibraHl. 

Ho  long  (iH  I  wan  In  tho  woodfl  I  wont  a«  rapidly  an  I  conld 


ooded,  ^ly  Iniowlcdgo  of  tlio  map  placod  Loo*3  Mill  north- 
ist  of  Wanviclt,  jind  iioitlicaijL  I  went,  but  for  fully  thrco 
ours  1  kopt  on  and  found  uo  livor  again.  1  foil  suro  tlmt  I 
ad  lenncd  loo  far  to  tho  east,  and  was  about  to  liini  «quaro  to 
\y  loft  and  seek  tlio  river,  when  1  6aw  beforo  nic  a  eniallcr 
Lieam  flowing  westward.  I  did  not  undoi stand.  I  linaw  that 
had  como  a  much  greater  disttinco  tlmn  Uueo  miles;  I  had 
rosscd  two  largo  roads  running  north;  this  rttrcain  was  not 
own  on  tho  map.  Suddotdy  tho  truth  waa  seen ;  this  stream 
,'as  tho  Warwick  itsolf,  and  above  Leo*3  Mill;  hero  it  was 
mall,  as  Nick  had  intimated. 

I  turned  westward;  I  had  como  too  far;  thnro  must  bo  a 
roat  angle  in  the  rivor  below  me,  and  that  angle  jnust  be  at 
.ee'8  Mill. 

Not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  down  tho  stream  there  was 

dam,  seemingly  a  uow  dam  mado  of  loga  and  earth.  At 
\ie  tunc  I  could  not  uwdovatand  why  it  was  U\cvo.  On  Uio 
ther  side  of  the  water,  which  scomod  to  bo  dcop,  tliougb  nar- 
ow,  I  could  hear  a  drum  beating.  A  road,  a  narrow  country 
oad,  ran  sceuiingly  straight  into  tho  water.  Only  a  fow  stops 
0  my  left  tlicro  was  an  el  how  of  tho  road.  I  moved  to  this 
ilbow,  keeping  in  the  bushes,  and  looked  down  on  tho  water. 
L'heio  was  no  sign  of  a  ferry;  1  could  sco  tho  road  whoro  it 
eft  the  water  on  tho  other  side,  and  I  could  eco  men  passing 
)ack  and  forth  across  tho  road  some  two  or  thrco  hujidrod 
^ards  away. 

For  a  long  time  I  racked  my  brains  boforo  I  understood  tho 
ueaning  of  this  road's  going  into  deep  water.  What  could 
t  mean?  Certainly  thero  was  a  reason  for  it,  and  a  strong 
CAson.  Tho  ordinary  needs  of  tho  country  would  roquiro 
L  forry*  and  thoio  wns  uo  ferry.  I  had  looked  long  and  closely, 
uul  was  sure  thero  was  no  ferry,  and  was  almost  as  suro  that 
jiore  never  had  been  one.  Tho  road  beforo  my  eyes  was  un- 
ravoUed ;  the  ruts  were  weeks  old,  without  tlio  sign  of  a  fresh 


ccilainiy, 

111  WHS  tills  rortil  unod?  .  *  .  Tho  whole  siLimLion 
)  clniv;  tiio  loml  Uml  Ijcon  a  poml  vond  bofoio  llio  rclnh 

wliPU  liny  rorliluMl  llvoii  lilinH  l-liny  rcjn'loiTd  the  rond 
1.  'LMiry  ilc^LroyiHl  ilio  r*>i(l  by  luiildin^  llio  cljim  bolow. 
nlo  my  way  dtuvii  Llio  Hlioam,  Hllln  <»hiU'(l  a\,  my  boIu- 
f  wliuL  ill  WvHl  Inul  HiMMiir*!  a  luyKUnyi  fur  I  foil  UiaL 
^'ould  liiLVo  l<tUl  inn  ofrhtmd  all  alxjul  iL 
iHH  lliuii  a  luiln  f  ranin  to  (imiLluM'  rniul  rnniiinp  into 
vali»r.  Now,  Uioii^^lit  fj  if  my  holuUnn  in  roirrct,  wo 
*linr!ly  Ht'n  unotlKU'  cl;iin,  and  il;  ^rii*i  not   fivo  ininuLoa 

[  lainu  ill  rti^ht  of  llio  Hci^otid  daiu, 
mlii'd  a  tnio  ncav  by,  L  ctmld  bio  iitutionfi  of  a  lino  of 
•inks  on  tlio  ulluft  eidn  tif  tlio  rivor.  'L'lio  lino  f>f  works 
1  iH*:irly  HiraiKbt,  at  h^xnl  niuuli  Jiicno  noarly  no  than  ihn 
LViis.  To  a  Hark  tln^  C^onfrdnralt'^  lim'H  hnm  won  hi  b«* 
1,  unU»Hd  our  Ivooprt  t:(»iiUl  iUhl  dtvilrny  iho  dions  and  I'lnd 
y  cronMuif(. 

Mh  lUno  Din  mUhWo  of  ihn  aflnnioon  hud  pnwNal,  am)  I 
niihljih^.  [  btdii^vt-d  it  iiiipnsHililii  Llmt  T  rdiouhl  bo  aldo 
any  rout),  and  ilm  ibini.'jjhl  tmido  mo  utill  binij^iior;  yet 
about  mo  to  Hra  if  ibnn:  wart  any  way  to  K^t  if^liff,  I 
I  myhoir  rtir  iint  liaviiiK  bvntij.dtt  food  from  camp.  I  Iiad 
np  n»y  mind  in  ronniin  thin  inj;lit  ni^ti*  Uio  rivor,  aa  I 
not  Kot  hat'k  lo  cmnp,  fx^oing  tlml  jay  work  was  not  yot 
until  tl)0  nnxl.  day;  ho  1  nmnl  oxpcol  many  lunuR  of 
liun^tor  tiiilosH   [  ronUl  Hud  AkhI. 

>\v  fidt  vonviiiotul  that  on  tlio  robed  Inft  tlnun  waH  a  cnn- 
H  lino  (*r  workH  bohind  tho  Warwittk,  fnnn  Loo'h  Mill 
Ynrklown,  and  all  I  cared  to  provo  wa?»  wbnlbrr  that 
id  ilH  au^^lo  lit  tlio  former  plaer,  aa  Nit-k  bad  dtcjjtrcd, 
H  Born\rd  naaonaldo  U)  mo  fnnn  ovnry  conhidcpatinn. 
hi,  Uion,  niakn  my  way  r^nrcfully  dnwa  ibo  vivoi'  to 
Mill,  and  if  posslbltv  lininh  my  wurk  before  ennaot;  but 


It  fond.  Sn,  defci-nn^j  my  fiU'lher  progrnas  down  the 
mm,  I  set  out  in  an  easterly  direction  by  tlie  road  ^vhich 
I  crossed  picviously  above  tho  second  dniii,  in  tlio  Jiopo  that 
i  road  would  lead  me  to  some  liouse  where  liclp  cuuld  be 
ndy  for  I  was  now  gotlini^  wlicro  visits  must  ho  run;  food 
3  my  first  need. 

iouevf^r,  I  did  not  expose  myscJf,  but  kept  ont  L>f  tho  ro^id, 
llnng  through  tho  woods.  My  road  was  snoii  enlarged  by 
jtUm-  road  joining  it,  connng  in  from  tho  iiorih  and  scorning 
[i  worn  from  recent  use.  I  iuid  hocn  walknij;  for  jicr\riy 
nile  whca  I  heard  a  noiso  behind  nio~ clearly  tho  noiso 
horges  cotiung.  1  lay  ilat  behiiul  a  busjh  which  grew  by  a 
leu  tree.  Tliree  lioreemGn — rebels  — passed,  going  sontli- 
rd  Thoy  i^nf^sed  at  a  walk,  and  were  talking,  but  their 
rds  could  not  bo  diatinguished.  Tho  inidtllo  innn  wtiS  nd- 
:  a  gray  horse. 

\boat  half  a  niilo,  or  jicrhaps  lees,  farther  on,  tho  woods 
■amc  loss  dense,  and  soon  I  cauie  toaclc/iring;  hi  this  clear- 
;  was  what  tho  Southern  pooplo  call  a  sottlen\ont,  which 
isistcd  of  a  anull  farmhouse  with  a  few  necessary  outr 
ildings, 

[litchcd  to  the  straip;ht  rail  fcnco  that  separated  the  honso 
rd  from  the  road,  weic  three  horses,  one  of  them  gray,  with 
Idles  on  their  backs.  T  was  not  more  than  fifty  yards  dis- 
it  from  tho  horses,  and  could  plainly  fico  a  holstor  in  front 

one  of  tho  saddles. 

N*o  sound  camo  from  tho  bouse  I  lay  down  and  walclicd 
d  listened.  Tho  evening  was  fast  drawing  on,  and  there  woro 
►uds  iu  tho  west,  but  tiio  sun  Iiad  not  yet  gone  down,  and 
^ro  would  yot  bo  an  hour  or  two  of  daylight.  I  f  on  red  that 
f  a p]) roach  to  Leo's  Mill  must  bo  put  oil"  till  tho  morrow. 
A  woman  camo  out  of  the  house  and  ilrcw  a  bucket  of  water 

the  well  in  tho  yard.  She  then  returned  into  tho  house, 
th  her  pail  of  ^vatcr.     Now  tho  sounrl  of  mon*s  voices  could 


:nL  iifinrwunl  Uiito  inon  ciuiio  out  a)ul  approadicd  tlio 

wnnum  was  fllamling  at  tlio  iltmr;  ono  of  llio  mon 
liiH  cyt'H  with  luH  Imtul  ami  looktMl  Lownnl  iho  wqhIj 
a  ihiz/.lin^;  t^ltnuUoilgo  baroly  liid  llin  huh  from  viow. 
I  lllll\^■n1^*  lUviTliy  uvor  my  Imail;  ih'0]i|nn^  \uh  hnml  lio 
An  litiui'  liif(li,  yil."  Tliia  jiiaii  was  m*;u'tu-  to  mo  Limn 
iMH  wmT.  I  conltl  Icsrt  iliwtinrlly  hoar  Iho  wovdn  of  tho 
Imt;  whi'H  Uio  mon  f;ut.  \\n\v  Iht^r  lunsoK  a  convorsiilion 
1(1  Willi  lilt'  woman  Hlamling  iu  ilio  doovway,  and  iho 
»n  holh  fddcfl  woro  raised. 

V'  HJH'l  ono  of  Iho  mun,  projmring  to  nionnl  tho  gray 
**  yoB,  1  iTi'hin  Ihi**  is  iho  hiat  Liino  wo'll  Uouhlo  yun 
.ro." 

nr  voom'fl  linUn**n  yonr  rntnjuiny,"  Riud  iho  woman, 
W(»rdH|  hy  roiiHtin  of  hoi  Hlirill  v^iit  (%  an  wtdl  as  bfiMiOHO 
M  Liilkinjf  toward  nn*,  wmo  nnao  dif*ti nelly  hraid  than 
n*s. 

w  dun't  ho  tpnKralofnl,"  Hiiid  Ihc  man,  who  hy  Ihi.H  liino 
Irido  hin  lonno;  **yinrvt^  nf)t  IohL  any  tiling  hy  mo.  If 
nkrt  tri*;ity!tn  oh  woll  wh  ns,  ynu  may  Ihank  ycniv  tlod." 
f-pndrio  iH  hiilf  m'anihd,"  naid  tho  wonnin;  '*I*m  wilHn* 
,  N'm  of  (iod  HondH  N'Oi.** 

man,  lurninK  hU  liorno  and  riding  ti(lov  hiu  two  comjmn- 
Ijtintrd  hark:  <'Hlt*H  nottJud  aa  ta  a  aondin^  om;  hit^a 
idy  olsM  I " 

in  Hoooi  U)  ho  nuK^ity  ^^'t^H  acquaintod  I "  Hrod  tho  woman, 
ivVioK  fthoV, 

•n  Iho  nmu  luol  ovoitakon  hiw  comradoH  al  tho  Inntinflof 
id,  1  Innl  l»nt  litllo  rohn^Uinco  in  Koink'  inlo  tho  luniHi*. 
onmn  Hlarnl  at  mo.  My  ^niy  oivilian  ohitln'H  rau^dil  Imm* 
ivitlrntly  who  ilid  not  know  what  lo  tliink  of  nn'.  Sim 
DthinKi  i^i^fl  Hlood  hor  ground  in  lliu  nnddlo  of  tho  Ihutr. 
Hi  atfkod  fur  a  dtink  uf  waloi;  nho  pointed  to  tho  Imrkol, 


my  thir&t;  Uieit  I  said/' Mad ain,  I  sviU  pay  you  ^veU  if  >'ou 
\s*ill  lot  mo  Iiavo  wliat  cold  focxl  you  h;t-vo  in  tlio  lioiiso." 

*M)i(l  you  SCO  tliom  men  a-ruliu'  away  from  here  jest  now  V^' 
she  asked. 

•*  1  heard  soino  voices,"  s^iil  I  \  **  ^vVla  ^vci  o  Uioy  ? '' 

'^Thcy  was  gonio  of  our  incu  j  tluco  of  *ciu  ;  tbey  ct  up  moat 
ev^ythiuf;  I  had,  so  1  liain't  got  much." 

**Sce  \^'hat  there  is,"  snid  I,  *'nud  plcaso  bo  as  quick  as  you 

CQll.'^ 

Slio  went  into  an  other  room,  and  speedily  returned  witli  a 
'*potie"  of  cornbmul. 

'*Thi3  is  all  they  is,''  slio  said. 

'*  llavo  you  no  iwUitocs  ?  no  bacon  ?  ** 

"Tve  got.  snmo  baoon,"  she  said  ;  **  but  it  aiii*t  cooked." 

**  Lrt  ]n«i  have  a  pound  or  two,  anyway,^*  said  I. 

She  liront^dit  out  a  Inigo  pi  coo  of  bacou.  **  My  olo  man's 
gono  down  to  Won  icU  to  day/*  sho  said,  "  an*  won't  be  back 
tell  night i  nu*  yon  soldiers^  a-lcaviu'  tho  oountry  all  at  ontict, 
hit  makes  mo  feel  kindor  skittish." 

*'  Vcs/'  said  I ;  "I  duu't  wonder  at  your  alarm,  for  thoy  aay 
tho  Yuukees  are  coming.  X  don't  sni>poso  they  will  bo  licio 
before  tomorrow,  though  — mayho  iiot  till  the  day  after.'' 

'*Them  other  men  said  thoy  was  tlio  last  to  go,"  sho  replied ; 
"but  I  rcckiu  they  didn't  know  you  was  a-cojuin*  on  bohind 
'em." 

*'Xo,'*  said  I;  '*if  they  had  known  I  Tva^j  coining,  they 
woiddn't  ha\'e  run  off  and  left  me  ao;  I  might  have  ridden 
behind  one  of  them.  I  don't  supposo  1  can  overtake  them  now, 
unless  they  stop  agai  n.'* 

"  That  yon  cinU,"  said  sho ;  ''they  won't  liavo  no  call  to  stop 
tell  they  git  to  the  canip,  an*  hit's  jest  this  side  of  the  mill.'* 

'*  1  low  far  is  it  to  Lrc'a  i^Iill '/  "  I  asked. 

Sho  looked  at  mo  suspiciously,  and  I  feared  that  I  had  made 
a  mistake. 


ot  riir,*'  nho  vaiAwi] ;  *nta\n*t  you  iu!vor  Ixion  timr  ?" 
'  this  I'oad,"  1  nnswoiotl.    ''How  muoh  ahall  1  pay 

Vlinlor,  I  (loii'Lkiinw;  aot  your  own  prico/' 

I  hor  a  flilvoi-  liaUcloUar.     Her  cyoa  faslcncd  on  mo. 

\  utioLluu'  iniHUiUo. 

.  itt  lint   onnuj^h,*'  sftul   T,   '^you   flltall  havo  niorn/' 

'r  a  oiHMlnllar  ('onfcdoraLo  noln. 

in  iM  fL  plonLy/'  who  roijlioa  ;  **  buL  I  \vi\q  tv-xvomloria' 

kt'pL  It  liLlln  fovlmnl  limofl/^  I  flnnl. 

ivuy     WoH^  llm  flight  oT  jli.'*  con'ji'y  guud  for  soro 

roaoli  T/rt»*s  iVliU  linfoio  dark  ?  '*  T  risked. 

I  rcckiu  yon  kin,  uC  ynu  walk    fast  onough,**  nho 

f'liow,  ymi  kin  giL  l<»  tlio  raiup  nn   this  siik:.** 

^cHiil  day,  nuL*ainj  ^  winli  you  woll/*  Raid  J. 

►y,  MihUmV'  f*lm  haid. 

In^ady  nitnncd  Llin  ^lUf^,  wlim   1  Ijoard  her  coino  to 

hlin  vaifiod  \\cv  Vdir.n  a  liulo,  nnd  yald,— 

yi>u  KiL  ti)  Uu!  bii,'  road,  ytmMI  ho  in  a  mil<^  o*  tliO  mill.'* 

a.s  r  \vaH  in  sii^dit  of  Lho  Iiouho  [  knt*l*  in  tlin  ronilj 

\  aH  I  pit  ilirougU  Uio  Hcariniijj  .1  BtriMk  off  lo  1<ho 

u^li  llio  woodrt,    I  wdH  BCtikiiig  Komo  hidiug  place 

L>ulil  oaL  and  blcop. 

urly  ill  tlio  morningjl  had  anon  Uio  piokoU  roliro 

post  noar  Warwick,   I  liatl  Llionglil  Ihat  l-ho  ridinU 

nlluliawiiiCf  to  Ihoiv  main  linnb;  thin  Uuiuj,da  had 

jino  rorrobtjruliou  from  lho  Ihin^  Imiud  in  my  roar 

uday;  1  had  bniinvod  llio  Union  iniups  uiUancing 

^;   but  atlrrwavd   I   Imd   Rron  oUkt   rcholH  at  lho 

umfio,  and  I  now  donl»lod  wliaL  T  had  hcfoio  bc- 

oflidcs,  it  wm  i.Wnv  fvnm  llm  wninnn's  worda  tliab 

a  rebel  pobt  tliiw  Bido  uf  Lco'h  ,Millj  and  I  ^va9  yet*  in 


i  no  wootig  wcro  cionau.  ouun  i  oiiw  uujuiu  luu  *v  lut^w  i'jf'^" 
luming  west,  Iho  big  roiid  of  wliicli  UiO  woman  had  spoken, 
10  doubt.  I  crept  up  to  U,  and,  seeing  no  ono  in  either  direc- 
tion, ran  across  it,  and  into  tUo  %vooda  beyond.  I  went  for 
mlf  a  niilo  or  more,  in  a  Houthwost  courfio,  and  found  a  sijoI 
.vhoro  I  thought  1  could  spend  tho  nigla  in  s;ifoty.  L-'or  fcav 
)f  being  delected  I  dug  a  liolo,  witli  my  Unifo,  in  Uio  earth, 
\nd  piled  tlio  looso  earth  around  tho  liole;  thon  I  lighted  a 
live  of  dry  sticks  at  tho  bottom.  Night  liad  not  yot  com^ 
but  it  was  very  gloomy  in  Uu3  donao  thicket  surroundud  by 
woods;  I  imd  littlo  fear  that  any  ieflct:lion  or  ftmoUo  would 
betray  jno,  for  tho  t)ucUot  wa3  iin[)onotrabIe  to  tho  view  of 
any  ono  who  should  not  come  within  two  rods.  I  broiled  my 
l)acon  and  toastod  my  bread,  and  thoub'li  i  f^rcd  very  woll, 
yot  aftot  Gating  I  wanted  water  and  cUoso  to  remain  tluvHly 
rather  Ll\an  in  tho  darkness  to  search  for  a  spring  or  a  stream 
in  the  woods. 

I  quenched  tho  fire  with  tho  looso  earth;  I  raked  up  loavafj 
with  my  hands  and  mado  a  bod.  1  had  no  covering,  but  tho 
night  was  not  cohlj  throatcjung  rain,  and  tlio  tliicket  sltoUorcd 
me  from  tho  wind. 

Somo  time  in  tho  night  T  awoko  to  find  that  I  had  drcamod 
of  lying  in  a  mountain  brook  with  my  moutli  up  stroani  and 
tho  waLor  running  tliiongh  my  whole  Ixjdy.  ^My  mouth  was 
parohed.     I  must  liavo  water  nt  any  rittk. 

1  uot  out  iu  i  know  not  what  ducctiou.  I  had  put  Uie  vc- 
mnins  of  my  snpiior  into  my  eoat  pocket,  for  my  jud^;mont 
told  mo  that  in  all  likelihood  I  could  never  roturn  to  tho  flpot 
I  wart  leavit»g. 

Boforo  J  Imd  been  walking  ten  minutes,  I  knew  that  I  wn« 
compleioly  lost;  I  wont  tlirongh  thicketn  and  briers,  over 
logs  and  guUios,  round  and  round,  1  aunpcct,  for  hour  in  and 
hour  out,  until  just  boforo  day  I  saw  tho  roIlceLiou  of  firo 
throtigli  tho  woods,  and  at  tho  samo  time  almoat  fell  into 
a  small  pool.    It  was  tho  lollcetion  of  tho  light  l)y  tlio  pool 


Ill  II  HOUHO  oiihor  than  tii(jla. 

Ilk  n.ui\  tlrtinli  ayaiu;  then  1  womloicA  what  Iho  firo 
AlUiougli  it  SQomcil  far  olT,  I  wan  afiaid  of  il;  likely 
L  was  HOJiio  lobol  camp-liiOi  1  luul  no  itlcii  whill^or  I 
tlonsil.  1  tuviicd  my  back  on  llic  lit^ht,  and  walkod 
!(mUl  son  it  no  moi-oj  thou  I  atroUdied  myself  umlor 
III-  cnuUl  not  Bloop.  Day  was  coniing. 
a  whihi  it  bo^un  to  vain,  and  I  liud  a  mnat  nnt^oinforU 
n  of  il.  it  ruipiiiTd  considcmblo  efibvt  of  svill  on  luy 
lotoiniino  to  move,  for  1  did  not  know  whiiOi  way  Lo 
Hvl  ouL|  howovor,  and  had  gone  a  shorL  diyljiuco, 
iioticod  llm  i^vvvu  moas  at  Iho  lont  of  a  lavgo  irco,  aad 
nlu^wul  U\(vt  1  liivd  vend  in  HloviOH  oT  IntUann  and 
that  Huch  n  10.43  always  ^^iow«  on  tho  noilli  tjido  of 
i.  So  I  then  Lnrnofl  wowLwanl,  for  T  know  LhriL  I  luul 
no  roati  in  my  ^vand^ivin[;H  oD  Iho  n\j»hV.,  and  1  nho 
at  tlio  main  road  fniin  AVaiwick  Cnurt-JlouHti  lo  Loo'b 
n  at  tho  wnwt.  A  litllo  at  n^y  In  ft  1  Haw  a  gioat  U*oo 
loping  tnndc,  and  }  wont  to  it  for  alicUor;  it  wan  vain- 
1(U'.  Whan  I  mat  hf'd  tlm  tree  [  mw  a  road  jnat  bo- 
I  mit  un<lni  tho  tico,  Iho  inolinod  trunk  ijivinp  jao 
from  Mio  rain  and  hiding;  nio  inm\  tho  voad»  Whilo 
lio  n'maiiiH  of  niy  niipptu,  1  licard  tho  trainj)  of  liorBOA, 
UinK  out  ranliously,  miw  a  company  of  rcljol  cavalry 
oithwanl  at  a  trot.  AL  Uio  samo  tinio  I  conld  din- 
hoar  BkiniiiHh  firing  behind  njO|  not  lialf  a  milo  ofr^ 
;ly.  Tho  vain  etill  foil  aud  I  Iiold  my  plaoo. 
L  nnco  I  saw  two  mon  in  tho  road;  iiioy  were  Union 
—  i  n  fan  try  —  ski  rni  isliora. 

0  T  tu)uU\  Hpoak  U)  tUcin\  1  waB  awavo  nC  tho  fact  tlmt  (vu 
ng  lino  of  our  HkiruuHhors  was  on  cither  sido  of  mo, 
lo,  liorol  "  oriod  oiuj  of  thorn ;  "who  iiio  }fou  ?" 
2\)  your  idaco  in  lino,  Trivato  Lo\vi«/*  aaid  an  oHlccr, 
up.     "JLUl  allond  to  that  nmn.'* 


''rrivates  jonos  aim  uuurtju,  iiitai  >onuuiiojiui:>,  im  ui^^^i* 
'ala  to  the  rigliL!" 

T\\'0  men  cnmQ  to  the  lieutenant 

'*  Who  ^^7?  yon,  sir?  "  nskctl  iJio  iioiiioTinut 

"Private  Uorwick,  Klevcntli  jM!nssachii90tf3,"  said  I. 

'*  Do  you  know  anylliing  of  Ui<^  oimmy  ?    Speak  quick ! " 

"Tlicy  arc  this  aitio  of  Lcc*3  Mill,  Lieutonant,  but  I  got  lofit 
n  the  nighty  and  i  don't  even  know  wJioro  X  am  now.  Aboui 
ifty  of  tlioii  cavalry  wont  by  ton  niiimtea  aRO." 

The  lino  wont  on  in  the  laiit. 

Tlio  lieutenant  pluoc?d  mo  in  clmrgo  of  Uio  two  nion,  nrdor* 
ng  them  Lo  take  mo  at  onto  to  the  lonr,  and  to  ropnit  to 
General  Davidnon.  T  havo  never  loarnod  tho  naiao  uf  that 
ient^nant;  ho  liad  sonm  good  (iiialitioa. 

Mean  win  lo  a  sharp  skiioiish  was  (foing  on  in  front,  and 
mv  line  did  not  aoem  to  ndvanco.  A  Rootinn  of  artillery 
hshed  by.  I  began  to  uudovstiuul  that,  if  I  had  gone  en  a 
ew  hundred  yards,  I  should  Jiavo  run  uiion  tliO  onojny  in 
orco. 

I  was  brought  before  General  .Davidson.  Ko  was  on  liorso, 
it  the  head  of  his  brigade.     Ho  OHhal  mo  my  nanio. 

*' Jonc3  Berwick,  Gonoral/^  eaul  I. 

*'  What  is  your  bu«iui0SH  ?  " 

''I  am  a  private,  sir,  in  tho  KlovoiUli  ]^raaifichuaottF),*^ 

Ho  smiled  at  Ihiaj  then  lio  askod,  still  snulijig,  **  Whoro  Is 
ronr  regiinont  ?" 

"It  is  in  camp  l>olow  Wnsliington,  General,  I  Buppcso;  at 
cast,  It  had  not  reached  Xcwjiurl/  Ncwh  <>u  tlio  ovoiung  oC 
lib  day  before  yesterday.'' 

"  How  is  it  that  you  arc  horo  whllo  your  vogimout  ia  RtiU 
lenr  Washington  '?" 

'*  [  lia'l  surgeon's  leave  to  precodo  my  regimont  on  flocouul 
)f  iny  htialth,  Gcnomh'* 

^'Awl  this  U  the  wny  you  take  care  oC  your  health;  is  it, 
Dy  lying  out  ia  tJio  woods  in  tho  rain  ?  '* 
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'^It  was  a  month  ago,  General,  tliat  tKe  surgeoa  dismissed 
e,  and  I  am  now  fully  recovered.'' 

General  Dav^idson  looked  serious.  '^You  "were  at  iN'ewport 
ews  on  day  before  yesterday  ?  ^* 

"I  was  near  ISFewporb  News,  sir,  at  the  Sanitary  camp, 
eneral  McClellan  had  just  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe;  so  I 
jard  before  I  left.'' 

"And  what  are  you  doing  here?  I  think  you  have  the 
Duthorn  accent." 

*'  I  have  been  told  so  before,  General ;  but  I  am  not  a  South- 
'ner ;  I  came  out  to  observe  the  rebel  lines.'' 
"  By  whose  authority  ?  '^ 

jtTow,  I  could  have  told  General  Davidson  that  I  had  had  a 
iss,  signed  by  such  an  officer ;  but  I  feared  to  do  so,  lest  some 
)m plication  should  arise  which  would  give  trouble  to  such  an 
ficer,  for  Dr.  Khayme  had  not  fully  informed  me  about  my 
I'ivilegos. 

"  It  was  only  a  private  enterprise,  General." 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,"  he  said. 

I  said  bricliy  that,  on  tlie  day  before,  I  had  passed  up  the 
^''arwick  lliver;  and  that  the  main  line  of  the  enemy  lay 
eliiud  it;  that  the  fords  had  been  destroyed  by  dams,  and 
lat  there  were  no  rebels  on  this  side  of  the  river  now,  in  my 
[)inion,  except  xnckets,  and  possibly  a  force  just  in.  front  of 
jee's  Mill. 

"  But  do  you  not  hear  the  rebel  artillery  now  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  think,  General,  that  the  rebel  artillery  is  firing  from  the 
ther  side  of  tlie  river,  but  I  admit  that  I  am  not  sure  of  it. 
[ight  came  on  me  yesterday  before  I  could  reach  Lee's  Mill, 
nd  I  have  nothing  but  hearsay  in  regard  to  that  place." 

'^  What  have  you  heard  ?  '^ 

I  told  him  what  the  woman  had  said. 

"  What  proof  can  you  give  me  that  you  are  not  deceiving 
Lie  ?  "  he  asked  sternly. 

<'I  do  not  know,  General,'^  said  I,  "that  I  can  give  you  any 
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'^It  was  a  montL.  ago,  General,  that  the  surgeon  dismissed 
e,  and  I  am  now  fully  recovered.'^ 

General  Davidson  looked  serious.  "  You  were  at  iTewport 
ews  on  day  before  yesterday  ?  '^ 

"I  was  near  Newport  News,  sir,  at  the  Sanitary  camp, 
eneral  McClellati  had  just  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe;  so  I 
sard  before  I  left." 

"And  what  are  you  doing  here?  I  think  you  have  the 
outhern  accent." 

**  I  have  been  told  so  before,  General ;  but  I  am  not  a  South- 
mev ;  I  came  out  to  observe  the  rebel  lines." 

"  By  whose  authority  ?  " 

Now,  I  could  have  told  General  Davidson  that  I  had  had  a 
ass,  signed  by  such  an  o£6.cer ;  but  I  feared  to  do  so,  lest  some 
amplication  should  arise  which  would  give  trouble  to  such  an 
fficer,  for  Dr.  Khayme  had  not  fully  informed  me  about  my 
rivileges. 

"  It  was  only  a  private  enterprise,  General." 

*^  Tell  me  all  about  it/^  he  said. 

I  said  briefly  that,  on  the  day  before,  I  had  passed  np  the 
Varwick  Eiver;  and  that  the  main  line  of  the  enemy  lay 
lehind  it;  that  the  fords  had  been  destroyed  by   dams,  and 
hat  there  were  no  rebels  on.  this  side  of  the  river  now,  in  my 
►pinion,  except  pickets,  and  possibly  a  force  just  in  front  of 
jee's  Mill. 
"  But  do  you  not  hear  the  rebel  artillery  now  ?  "  lie  asked. 
"I  think,  General,  that  the  rebel  artillery  is  firing  from  the 
)ther  side  of  the  river,  but  I  admit  that  I  am  not  sure  of  it. 
^ight  came  on  me  yesterday  before  I  could  reach  Lee's  Mill, 
md  I  have  nothing  but  hearsay  in  regard  to  that  place." 
"  What  have  you  heard  ?  " 
I  told  him  what  the  woman  had  said. 

"  What  proof  can  you  give  me  that  you  are  not   deceiving 
me  ?  "  he  asked  sternly. 
"I  do  not  know,  General,"  said  I,  "that  I  can  give  you  any 
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proof ;  I  wislx  I  could ;  perhaps  you  can  so  question  me  as  to 
satisfy  you.^' 

The  general' sent  a  courier  to  the  front.  He  then  wrote  a 
line  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  handed  the  note  to  another  cou- 
rier, who  rushed  off  to  the  rear.  In  a  few  minutes  an  officer 
rode  up  from  the  rear;  he  saluted  General  Davidson,  who 
spoke  earnestly  to  him  in  a  low  tone.  I  could  easily  guess 
that  he  was  speaking  of  me. 

Then  the  officer  approached  me,  and  asked  many  questions 
about  my  service :  —  where  I  was  from  —  where  was  my  regi- 
ment from  —  who  was  its  colonel  —  who  was  my  captain  — 
how  I  had  come  to  the  army  ahead  of  my  regiment,  etc.  To 
all  these  questions  I  gave  brief  and  quick  replies.  Then  the 
officer  asked  for  a  detailed  account  of  my  scout,  which  I  gave 
him  in  as  few  words  as  I  knew  how  to  use.  When  I  spoke  of 
Nick,  his  eye  brightened ;  when  I  spoke  of  giving  Nick  a  note, 
he  nodded  his  head.     Then  he  asked,  "  What  did  you  write  ?  ^' 

'^  The  word  going/'  I  said. 

'^Have  you  a  pencil?  ^'  he  asked. 

^^Yes,  sir.'' 

'^Here,  take  this,  and  write  the  word  going/'  he  said,  hand- 
ing me  a  small  blank-book. 

On  a  leaf  of  the  book  I  wrote  the  word,  and  my  signature 
below. 

Then  the  officer  took  another  book  from  his  pocket,  and 
looked  attentively  at  both  books. 

Then  he  said :  '^  General,  I  think  there  is  something  in  what 
he  says.     Better  be  careful  of  your  advance." 

And  to  me,  "  You  must  need  rest  and  food ;  come  with  me^ 
Mr.  Berwick.'* 

That  night  I  slept  in  Dr.  Khayme's  tent. 


XI 

FORT  WILLIS 

*»Thi8  is  the  sergeant, 
Wlxo  liko  a  bold  and  hardy  soldier  foug]it.'' 

—  SllAKESriSXTllS. 

Aftku  having  boon  woll  treated  at  General  Keyes's  head- 
iiartnvfl,  1  had  boon  given  a  scat  in  an  ambulance  going  back 
0  Kowport  NowH,  The  oilicor  who  liad  questioned  me  proved 
0  b(^  one  of  the  general's  aides.  The  negro  ISliok  had  sue- 
e.eded  in  avoiding  tlu^  r(d)ols,  and  had  delivered  my  message, 
^'itli  whieh  my  handwriting  Hhowed  identity;  nun-eover,  Gen- 
eral J{eye^,  wlien  the  matter  was  bvcnight  to  hia  atte-ubiun, 
mmedialady  declared  with  a  hiugh  that  his  friend  Khayme's 
irtjlngn  was  a  *'briek." 

'Hie  phynieal  and  niLental  tension  to  which  I  had  been  con- 
,in\U)nHly  BulijeetcHl  for  move  than  two  days  whh  foUowed  by  a 
•cac.tion  w}iieli,  though  natural  enougli,  surprised  me  by  its 
l(»gre.(».  L  lay  (m  a  eanip-bed  after  supper,  utterly  done.  The 
Doctor  and  Lydia  sat  near  me,  and  qxiestioned  me  on  my 
ulv(^ntun*.H,  as  tlu^y  w(u'e  pleased  to  tor)n  my  escapade.  Lydia 
ivas  greatly  iutenmtcd  in  my  account  of  my  visit  to  the 
rt'oiiuufa  houHi\j  the  Doctor's  chief  interest  was  centred  on 
Nick. 

"J  ones,"  said  he»  "you  were  right  from  a  purely  prudential 
point  of  view  iu  testing  the  negro  well;  but  in  your  place  I 
iihuuld  have  truHtod  him  the  instant  I  learned  that  he  was  a 
alavo." 

"But,  Father/'  said  Lydia;  ''you  surely  don't  think  that  all 
the  slaves  wish  to  bo  free." 

d5 
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"  Ko,  I  don't ;  but  I  believe  tbat  every  man  slave,  who  has 
indepeuderice  of  character  sufScient  to  cause  him  to  be  alone 
at  night  between  two  hostile  armies,  wishes  to  be  free." 

"You  are  right,  Doctor/'  said  I;  "but  you  must  admit,  I 
think,  that  at  the  time  I  could  hardly  reason  so  clearly  as  you 
can  now.'' 

This  must  have  been  said  very  sleepily,  for  Lydia  esclaimed, 
"  Father,  Mr.  Berwick  needs  rest." 

"  Yes,  madam  ;  he  needs  rest,  but  not  such  as  you  are  think- 
ing of.  Let  him  fully  unburden  himself  in  a  mild  and  gentle- 
manly way;  then  he  can  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just." 

"  Oh,  Father,  your  words  sound  like  a  funeral  service." 

"  I  am  alive,  Miss  Lydia ;  and  you  know  the  Doctor  believes 
that  the  just  live  forever." 

"  The  just  ?  I  believe  everybody  lives  forever,  and  always 
did  live.^^ 

"  Even  the  rebels  ?  "  then  I  thought  that  I  should  have  said 
"'  slaveholders." 

"  Rebels  will  live  forever,  but  they  will  cease  to  be  rebels, 
that  is,  after  they  have  accomplished  their  purposes,  and  rebel- 
lion becomes  imnecessary." 

"Then  you  admit  at  last  that  rebellion,  and  consec[uently 
war,  are  necessary  ?  " 

"  ISTo,  I  don't  see  how  you  can  draw  such  an  inference,"  said 
the  Doctor  j  "  rebellion  cannot  make  war  necessary,  and  hostil- 
ity to  usurped  authority  is  always  right." 

"  How  can  there  be  such  without  war  as  a  consequence  ?  "  I 
asked  languidly. 

"  Father,"  said  Lydia,  "  please  let  Mr.  Berwick  rest." 

"  Madam,  you  are  keeping  him  from  going  to  sleep ;  I  am 
only  making  him  sleepy." 

Lydia  retired. 

I  wondered  if  the  Doctor  knew  to  the  full  what  he  was  say- 
ing. He  continued :  "  Well,  Jones,  I'll  let  you  off  now  on  that 
subject ;  but  I  warn  you  that  it  is  the  first  paper  on  the  pro- 
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am  me  for  to-morrow.     By  the  way,  you  will  have  but  a  few 
ys'  rest  now ;  your  regiment  is  expected  on  the  tenth." 
^'  Glad  to  hear  it,  Doctor.'* 

'^  So  you  think  the  Confederate  lines  are  very  strong  ?  '^ 
"Yes,  they  are  certainly  very  strong,  at  least  that  part  of 
em  that  I  saw.    What  they  are  near  Yorktown,  I  cannot  say, 
course." 

'^  I  can  see  one  thing,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"What  is  that?" 
"  The  map  we  have  is  incorrect." 
«  How  so  ?  " 

"  It  makes  the  Warwick  creek  too  short  and  too  straight." 
"I  foimd  it  very  long,"  said  I;  '^and  it  is  wide,  and  it  is 
sep,  and  it  cannot  be  turned  on  the  James  E-iver  side  except 
r  the  fleet." 

"  The  fleet  is  nob  going  to  turn  that  line ;  the  fleet  is  doing 
)thing,  and  probably  will  do  nothing  until  the  Merrimac  is 
sposed  of." 

"  Doctor,  how  in  the  world  do  you  get  all  your  information  ?  " 
"  By  this  and  that,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"  How  we  are  to  get  at  the  rebels  I  can't  see,"  said  L 
"  On  the  Yorktown  end  of  their  line,"  replied  the  Doctor. 
''It  seems  to  rac  a  singular  coincidence,"  said  I,  "that  our 
oops  should  have  been  advancing  behind  me  all  day  yes- 
rday." 

"  Do  you  object  ?  "  he  asked. 

"]^ot  at  all;   I  was   about  used  up  when  they  found  me. 
''hat  I  should  have  done  I  don't  well  see." 
"You  would  have  been  compelled  to  start  back,"  he  said. 
"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  and  I  had  no  food,  and  should  have  been 
)mpelled  to  wait  till  night  to  make  a  start." 
Dr.  Khayme  was  exceedingly  cheerful;   he  smoked  inces- 
Lutly  and  faster  than  he  usually  smoked.    The  last  thing  I  can 
smember  before  sleep  overcame  my  senses  was  the  thought 
lat  the  idol's  head  looked  alive,  and  that  the  smoke-clouds 
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ch.  rose  above  it  and  half  hid  the  Doctor's  face  were  not 
e  forms  that  would  dissipate  and  be  no  more ;  they  seemed 
ig  beings  —  servants  attendant  on  their  master's  will. 

he  next  day  was  cold  and  damp.     I  went  out  but  little.     I 
te  some  letters,  and  rested  comfortably.     The  Doctor  gave 
the  news  that  Yorktown  had  been  invested,  and  that  there 
promise  of  a  siege  instead  of  a  battle. 

They  have  found  the  Confederate  lines  too  strong  to  be 
3n  by  assault/'  said  he ;  "and  while  McClellan  waits  for 
if  or  cements,  there  will  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  Oonfed- 
:es  from  being  reenf orced ;  so  mote  it  be." 
What !     You  are  not  impatient  ?  " 
Certainly  not." 

And  you  are  willing  for  the  enemy  to  be  reenf  orced  ?  " 
Oh,  yes  j  I  know  that  the  more  costly  the  war  the  sooner  it 
L  end." 

I  think  McClellan  ought  to  have  advanced  before,"  said  I ; 
I  is  likely  to  lose  much  time  now." 
He  has  plenty  of  time;  he  has  all  the  time  there  is." 
All  the  time  there  is  !  that  means  eternity." 

■  Of  course;  he  has  eternity,  no  more  and  no  less." 

■  That  is  a  long  time,"  said  I,  thinking  aloud. 

And  as  broad  as  it  is  long,"  said  the  Doctor;  "everything 
1  happen  in  that  time." 
To  McClellan  ?  " 

Why  not  to  McClellan  ?    To  all." 
Everything  is  a  big  word.  Doctor." 
No  bigger  than  eternity." 
^  And  McClellan  will  win  and  will  lose  ?  " 
'  Yes." 

^  I  hardly  understand,  Doctor,  what  you  mean  by  saying  that 
rything  will  happen." 

'I  mean,"  said  he,  "that  change  and  eternity  are  all  the 
iditions  necessary  to  cause  everything  to  come  to  pass." 
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''  The  rebels  will  win  and  the  IN'orth.  will  win  ?  '* 
"Yes;  both,   of  these   seemingly  contradictory  events  will 
ippen/^ 

"  You  surely  are  a  strange  puzzle." 

''I  give  myself  enough  time,  do  I  not  ?  " 

"But  time  can  never  reconcile  a  contradiction." 

"  The  contradiction  is  only  seeming." 

"  Did  both  Confederates  and  Union  troops  win  the  battle  of 
ullEim?" 

"The  Confederates  defeated  the  Federals,"  said  the  Doctor; 
but  the  defeat  will  x^rove  profitable  to  the  defeated.  What  I 
Lean  by  saying  both  North  and  South  will  win,  you  surely 
now ;  it  is  that  the  divine  purpose,  working  in  all  the  nations, 
ill  find  its  ejid  and  accomplishment,  and  this  purpose  is  not 
mited,  in  the  present  wicked  strife,  to  either  of  the  comba- 
mts.  What  the  heart  of  the  people  of  both  sections  wants 
ill  come ;  what  they  want  they  iight  for ;  but  it  would  have 
:)me  without  war,  as  I  was  about  to  tell  you  last  night,  when 
ou  interrupted  me  by  going  to  sleep." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  laughing,  "you  were  going  to  tell  me  how 
3bellion  could  exist  and  not  bring  war." 

"And  Mr.  Berwick  made  his  escape,"  said  Lydia. 

"  But  you  promised  to  give  it  to  me  to-day,  Doctor." 

"  Give  it  to  me !  That  is  an  expression  which  I  have  heard 
sed  in  two  senses,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  Well,  you  were  giving  it  to  me  last  night  j  now  be  so  good 
s  to  give  it," 

"  Better  feel  Mr.  Berwick's  pulse  first,  Father." 

"  You  people  are  leagued  against  me,"  said  he ;  "  and  I  shall 
roceed  to  punish  you." 

"  By  refusing  me  ?  " 

"No;  by  giving  it  to  you.  I  said,  did  I  not,  that  rebellion 
.oes  not  necessarily  bring  war  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  pr^stulate,"  I  replied. 

"Then,  first,  vliat  is  rebellion?" 
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"Rebellion/'  said  I, '« rebellion  — rebellion/'  seeking  a  deiini- 
tion,  '^  rebellion  is  armed  hostility,  within  a  nation  or  state,  to 
the  legalized  government  of  the  nation  or  state.'' 

'^I  am  willing  to  accept  that,"  said  the  Doctor;  "now  let 
us  see  if  there  have  not  been  cases  of  rebellion  without  war. 
What  do  you  say  of  Jeroboam  and  the  ten  tribes  ?  " 

'*  I  say  that  there  was  about  to  be  war,  and  the  Alnaigbty 
put  a  stop  to  it." 

"That  is  all  I  pray  for,"  said  the  Doctor;  "then,  what  do 
you  say  of  Monk  ?  " 
"What  Monk?" 

"The  general  of  tlie  commonwealth  who  restored  Charles 
the  Second." 

"Monk  simply  decided  a  dilemma,"  said  I.     "I  don't  count 
tbat  a  rebellion ;  the  people  were  glad  to  settle  matters." 
"Well,  we  won't  count  Monk ;  what  do  you  say  —  " 
"ISTo  more,  Doctor,"  I  interrupted;  "I  admit  that  rebellion 
does  not  bring  war  when  the  other  parly  won't  fight." 
"Dufc  it  is  wrong  to  fight,"  he  said. 
"  Then  every  rebellion  ought  to  succeed,"  said  I. 
"  Certainly  it  ought,  at  least  for  a  time.     What  I  am  con- 
tending is  that  every  revolution  should  be  peaceable.     AVould 
not  England  have  been  wiser  if  she  had  not  endeavoured  to 
subdue  the  colonies  ?    Suppose  the  principle  of  peace  were  cher- 
ished: the  ideas  that  would  otherwise  cause  rebellion  would 
be  patiently  tested ;  the  men  of  new  or  opposite  ideas  would 
no  longer  be  rebels;   they  would  be  statesmen;   a  rebellion 
would  be  accepted,  tried,  and  defeated  by  a  counter  rebellion, 
both  peaceable.    It  is  simply  leaving  things  to  the  will  of  the 
majority.    Right  ideas  will  win,  no  matter  what  the  opposition 
to  them.    Better  change  the  arena  of  conflict.     A  single  cham- 
pion of  an  idea  would  once  challenge  a  doubter  and  prove  his 
hypothesis  by  the  blood  of  the  disputant;  you  do  the  same 
thing  on  a  great  scale.    The  Southern  people  —  very   good 
people  as  you  and  I  have  cause  to  know  —  think  the  constitu- 
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tion  gives  tliem  the  rip^ht,  or  rather  cannot  take  away  the  tight, 
to  withdraw  from  the  Union;  yoti  Northern  people  think  they 
desorve  dcatli  i'or  so  thinking,  and  you  proceed  to  kill  them 
off;  you  intend  keeping  it  up  until  too  few  of  them  are  left 
to  think  fatally;  but  they  loill  think,  and  your  killing  thein 
will  not  prove  your  ideas  right/^ 

"  And  so  you  would  settle  it  by  letting  them  alone  ?  Yes,  I 
know  that  in  what  you  think  should  be  done.  Eut  how  about 
slavery  ?  '^  I  asked,  thinking  to  touch  a  tender  spot. 

"The  North  should  have  rebelled  peueealjly  against  slavery; 
many  a  Southern  man  would  have  joined  this  peaceable  rebel- 
lion ;  the  idea  would  have  won,  not  at  once,  neither  will  this 
war  be  won  at  once ;  but  the  idea  would  have  won,  and  under 
such  eondilions,  I  moan  with  tlie  South  knowing  that  the 
peaceable  extcuision  of  knowledge  concerning  principle  was 
involved,  instead  of  massacre  according  to  the  John  Brown 
idiocy,  a  great  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  slave  would 
have  begun  immediately.  The  South  woald  have  gradually 
liberalKul  the  slaves." 

'M)()ctor,  you  are  saying  only  that  we  are  far  from 
perfection/' 

''No;  I  am  saying  more  than  that;  I  am  saying  that  we 
ought  to  have  ideals,  and  strive  to  reach  them/' 

On  the  12th  we  learned  that  Hooker's  division  had  landed 
at  Ship  Point,  and  had  formed  jiart  of  the  lines  investing  York- 
town.  On  the  noxt  day  1  rejoined  my  company.  Willis  gave 
a  yell  when  he  saw  me  coming.  The  good  fellow  was  the 
same  old  Willis  —  strong,  brave,  and  generous.  We  soon  went 
off  for  a  private  chat. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  all  this  time  ?  " 
lie  asked. 

"I've  been  with  Dr.  Khayme  —  at  Newport  News,  you 
know.  Our  camp  was  never  moved  once;  what  have  you 
been  doing  ?  " 
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Same  old  thing  —  camp  guard,  and  drill,  and  waiting  our 
,  to  come.     Say,  Berwick,  do  you  know  the  new  drill  ?  ^' 
What  new  drill?*' 
Hardee.** 
You  don't  say !  *^ 
Fact.     Whole  division." 
Do  you  like  it  better  ?  " 
Believe  I  do." 

We'll  have  no  time  to  drill  here,"  said  I;  "we'll  have 
igh  to  do  of  another  sort." 

et  I  was  compelled  to  make  the  change,  which  referred  to 
manual  of  arms,  Hardee's  tactics,  in  which  system  the  piece 
irried  in  the  right  hand  at  shoulder  arms,  having  been  sub- 
Lited  for  Scott's,  which  provides  for  the  shoulder  on  the  left 
I.  There  was  no  actual  drill,  however,  and  my  clumsy  per- 
aance  —  clumsy  compared  with  that  of  the  other  men  of 
company  who  had  become  accustomed  to  the  change  —  was 
.ted  to  but  little  exercise,  and  was  condoned  by  the  ser- 
iits  because  of  my  inexperience. 

noticed  that  Willis  did  not  mention  Lydia's  name.  I  did 
expect  him  to  mention  it,  though  I  knew  he  was  wanting 
Lear  of  her ;  and  I  did  not  feel  that  I  ought  to  volunteer  in 
ng  him  information  concerning  the  young  lady.  He  asked 
about  Dr.  Khayme,  however,  and  thus  gave  me  the  chance 
iet  him  know  that  the  Doctor  himself  would  move  his 
rters  to  the  rear  of  our  lines,  but  that  his  daughter  would 
ain  at  the  hospital  at  !N"ewport  News  until  the  army  should 
ance  beyond  Yorktown. 

.nd  now,  for  almost  a  full  month,  we  fronted  the  rebel  lines 
Zorktown.  Our  regiment  was  in  the  trenches  much  of  the 
e,  and  frequently  in  the  rifle-pits.  The  weather  was  bad ; 
L  fell  almost  every  other  day,  and  at  night  we  suffered  from 
I,  especially  on  the  picket-lines,  where  no  fires  were  allowed, 
ippose  I  stood  the  hardships  as  well  as  most  of  the  men,  but 
mid  not  have  endured  much  more.     Willis's  programme  of 
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the  campaign  had  been  completely  upset ;  lie  had  said  that  we 
should  take  Yorktown  in  a  week  and  pncsue  the  routed  rebels 
into  Bichmond,  and  now  we  were  doing  bub  little  —  so  far  as 
we  could  see  —  to  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion.    The  artillery 
of  the  rebels  played  on  our  lines;  and  our  guns  replied;  the 
pickets,  too,  were  frequently  busy  popping  away  at  each  other, 
and  occasionally  hitting  their  marks.     Ever  since  the  siege  of 
yorktown,  where  I  saw  that  great  quantities  of  lead  and  iron 
were  wasted,  and  but  few  men  hurt, — though  Dr.  Khayme 
3)iaintaincd  that  the  waste  became  a  crime  when  men  were 
killed,  —  I  have  had  a  feeling  of  disgust  whenever  I  have  read 
the  words  "unerring  rifles."     More  lies  have  been  told  about 
wars  and  battles,  and  about  the  courage  of  men,  and  patriotism, 
and  so  forth,  than  could  bo  set  down  in  a  column  of  figures  as 
long  as  the  equator.    Prom  April  13  to  May  4  the  casualties 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  before  Yorktown  did  not  reach 
half  of  one  per  cent.    The  men  learned  speedily  to  dodge  shells, 
and  E  reniomber  hearing  one  man  say  that  he  dodged  a  bullet, 
li;o  saw  a  black  spot  st^emingly  stationary,  and  knew  at  once 
that  the  thing  was  coming  in  a  straight  line  for  his  eye.     The 
story  was  swallowed,  but  I  thiiik  nobody  believed  it,  except 
the  hero  tlioroof,  who  was  a  good  soldier,  however,  and  ordi- 
narily truthful.    How  can  you  expect  a  man,  who  is  supremely 
interested  in  a  small  incident,  to  think  it  small  ?  For  my  part, 
it  was  a  rarity  to  see  even  a  big  shell,  unless  it  was  a  tired  one. 
I  dodged  per  order,  mostly.     Of  course,  when  I  saw  the  smoke 
of  a  cannon,  and  know  that  the  cannon  >vas  looking  toward 
me,  I  got  under  cover  without  waiting  for  the  long  roll ;  but  it 
was  amusing  sometimes  to  hear  fellows  cry  out,  "I  see  a  shell 
coming  this  way,"  at  the  smoke  of  a  gun,  and  have  everybody 
seeking  shelter,  when  no  sound  of  a  shell  would  follow,  the 
missile  having  gone  into  the  woods  half  a  mile  to  our  right 
or  left. 

I  grew  more  attached  to  Willis.     If  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac had  in  its  ranks  any  better  soldier  than  this  big  red-headed 
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sergeant;  I  never  saw  him.  He  was  ready  for  any  duty,  no 
matter  what :  to  lead  a  picket  sqnad  into  it!:j  pits  under  five ;  to 
serve  all  night  on  the  skirniish  detail  in  place  of  a  sic-k  fiiend; 
to  dig  and  shoot  and  laugh  and  swear,  in  everything  he  was 
simply  superb.  That  I  do  not  quote  his  cuss-words  must  nol; 
he  taken  as  an  indication  that  they  were  commonplace.  Every- 
thing he  did  he  did  with  Jiis  might,  almost  violently.  He  was 
a  good  siiot,  too,  within  the  range  of  the  smooth-bore.  The 
rebel  x)ickcts — most  of  them  —  seemed  to  be  better  armed  than 
we  wore;  it  was  said  that  thoy  had  received  some  cargoes  of 
long  Eniields  —  nino  hmidred  yards' range,  according  to  the 
marked  siglits,  and  no  tc-dling  how  far  beyond  —  by  blockade- 
runners  Tliey  conld  keep  us  down  behind  tlie  pits  whi]c  they 
would  walk  about  as  they  chose,  mdess  a  shell  from  one  of  our 
batteries  was  flung  at  them^  in  which  case  they  sliowed  that 
they,  too,  had  been  studying  the  dodging  lesson.  Willis  was 
greatly  disgruntled  over  tlie  fact  that  the  rebels  were  the  better 
armed,  and  frequently  his  temper  got  tlie  iqiper  hand  of  him. 
A  bullet  went  through  his  hat  one  day  when  he  was  trying 
vahily  to  pick  ofl:  a  man  in  a  rifle-pit;  Willis's  bullet  would 
cut  the  dirt  a  hundred  ytirds  too  short;  the  ICniield  Minid  ball 
would  go  a-kiting  over  our  heads  and  making  men  far  to  our  rear 
look  out.  Sumetinu^s  Willis  was  very  gloomy,  and  I  attributed 
this  condition  to  his  passion  for  Lydia,  though  on  such  a  sub- 
ject he  never  opened  his  mouth  to  mo. 

One  dark  rainy  night,  about  the  21st,  I  believe,  Willis  and  I 
wore  both  on  the  picket  detail.  It  came  my  time  for  vedette 
duty,  and  Willis  was  the  sergeant  to  do  tlie  escort  act.  There 
had  been  skirmishing  on  this  part  of  the  line  the  preceding 
day,  but  at  sunset,  or  the  hour  for  sunset  if  the  weather  had 
been  fair,  the  firing  had  ceased  as  we  marched  up  and  relieved 
the  old  pickets.  We  were  in  the  woods,  the  most  of  us,  but 
just  here,  on  the  right  of  our  own  detail,  there  were  a  few  rifle- 
pits  in  the  open,  the  opposing  skirmish  lines  being  perhaps 
four  hundred  yards  apart,  and  our  vedette  posts  —  we  main- 
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tained  them  only  at  night  — being  about  sixty  yards  \if<^.ftd- 
vance  of  our  pits,  and  always  composed  of  three  men  for  e^»&--A^^ 
post.  Wo  found  our  three  men  numb  with  cold,  two  lying 
near  the  edge  of  tlie  woods,  in  a  big  hole  made  by  a  shell, 
while  the  other  stood  guard.  They  had  seen  nothing  and 
heard  nothing  except  the  ordinary  aounds  of  the  night.  The 
clouds  reflected  the  peculiar  glow  of  many  lives  in  front.  It 
was  not  long  till  day.  The  two  men,  my  companions  on  post, 
whispered  together,  and  then  proposed  that  I  should  take  the 
fu'st  watch.  Willis  had  returned  to  the  line  with  the  relieved 
YOilotU'S,  I  had  no  objection  to  talcing  the  lirst  watch,  yet 
I  hcHitaUid,  simply  because  the  two  men  had  whispered.  I 
fancicMl  there  was  some  reason  for  the  request,  and  I  asked 
bluntly  wliy  they  liad  denuded  it  was  my  turn  without  giving 
me  a  voi(t(^  in  the  matter.  You  know  it  is  the  custom  to  decide 
such  affairs  by  lot,  luilesa  vSome  man  volunteers  for  the  worst 
phice.  They  replied  that  they  were  old  J^riends,  and  that  as 
I  was  a  stranger  to  them,  the  detail  being  made  up  from  vari- 
ous companies,  they  ])refcrred  lying  together. 

This  explanation  did  not  seem  v(?.ry  satisfactory,  for  the 
reason  that  in  two  hours  wo  should  all  bo  relieved;  yet  I  con- 
seuUul,  and  they  lay  down  in  the  hole,  which  was  little  more  than 
a  niud-[)uddle,  for  fear  of  sojuo  sudden  volley  from  the  rebels. 

Tho  position  of  the  man  on  watch  at^this  point  Avas  just  at 
the  left  oblique  from  the  other  nxen,  say  about  ten  paces,  and 
very  near  to  a  tree  which  stood  apart  from  the  rest  of  tlie 
furosb,  a  scraggy  pine  of  second  growth,  not  very  tall,  but 
thick  and  heavy,  with  its  limbs  starting  from  the  trunk  as 
low  as  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  I  stood  near  this  tree, 
within,  reach  of  it  by  a  leap.  Our  nearest  vedetbtj  posts,  right 
and  lefb,  wore  a  hundred  yards  from  me  —  the  one  on  the  left 
being  in  the  woods,  that  on  the  right  in  the  open.  The  coun- 
try called  the  reninsula  is  low  and  flat  and  very  swampy  in 
many  parts,  and  the  gr(iat  quantity  of  rain  that  had  now  fallen 
for  days  and  days  had  rendered  the  whole  land  a  loblolly^ 
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to  use  a  common  figure.  I  saw  that  just  in  front  of  me, 
about  thirty  yards,  there  was  a  shallow  ravine,  and  I  began  to 
thmk  that  it  was  possible  for  an  enterprising  squad  of  rebels 
to  sneak  through  this  ravine  and  get  very  near  us  before  we 
knew  it,  and  perhaps  capture  us ;  such  things  had  been  done, 
if  the  truth  was  told^  not  only  by  the  rebels,  but  by  many 
other  people  at  war. 

Beyond  the  ravine  were  the  Confederates,  their  skirmish 
line  about  three  hundred  yards  beyond  it,  and  their  nightly 
vedette  posts  nobody  knew  where,  for  they  used  similar  econ- 
omy to  ours  in  withdrawing  their  vedettes  in  the  day.  The 
Doctor's  talks,  many  of  which  I  can  but  barely  mention,  had 
opened  my  eyes  a  little  to  the  possibility  of  accm-ate  infer- 
ences, that  is  to  say,  his  philosophy  of  cause  and  effect,  or 
purpose,  as  he  liked  better  to  call  it,  had  been  urged  upon  me 
so  frequently  and  so  profoundly  that  I  had  become  more 
observant ;  he  had  made  me  think  of  the  relations  of  things. 
Philosophy,  he  had  said,  should  be  carried  into  everyday 
life  and  into  the  smallest  matters;  that  was  what  made  a 
good  fisherman,  a  good  farmer,  a  good  merchant,  and  a  good 
soldier,  provided,  he  had  added,  there  could  be  such  a  thing. 
This  ravine,  then,  had  attracted  me  from  the  first.  I  saw  that 
it  presented  opportunity.  A  few  rebels  might  creep  along  it, 
get  into  the  woods,  make  prisoners  of  the  vedettes  on  several 
posts,  and  then  there  would  be  a  gap  through  which  our  skir- 
mish line  might  be  surprised. 

I  went  quietly  forward  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  until  I 
stood  near  the  ravine,  and  examined  it  as  well  as  I  could  for 
the  darkness.  It  did  not  extend  into  the  forest,  for  the  roots 
of  the  trees  there  protected  the  soil  from  washing  away.  The 
undergrowth  at  my  left  was  not  very  dense ;  I  judged  that  in 
daylight  one  could  see  into  the  forest  a  hundred  yards  or 
more.  At  my  right,  the  gully  began  and  seemed  to  widen  and 
deepen  as  it  went,  but  nothing  definite  could  I  make  out ;  all 
was  lost  in  the  night. 
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My  examinatioa  of  the  spot  had  been  made  very  quickly, 
for  I  was  really  transgressing  rule  in  leaving  my  post,  even 
for  a  more  forward  place  but  thirty  yards  away,  and  I  was 
back  at  my  tree  in  less  than  a  minute. 

The  two  men  were  yet  lying  in  the  hole;  they  had  not 
observed  my  short  absence,  I  was  glad  to  see.  I  did  not 
know  these  men,  and  I  would  not  like  them  to  know  that  I 
had  left  my  post.  Yet  I  felt  that  I  had  done  right  in  leaving 
it ;  I  had  deserted  it,  technically  speaking,  but  only  to  take 
a  proper  precaution  in  regard  to  the  post  itself.  Then,  what  is 
a  man's  post  ?  Merely  the  ground  with  which  the  soles  of 
his  feet  are  in  touch?  If  he  may  move  an  inch,  how  far 
may  he  move  ?  Yet  I  was  glad  that  the  men  had  not 
seen  ^e  move  and  come  back,  and  I  was  glad,  too,  that 
they  had  made  the  proposal  that  I  should  take  the  first 
watch,  for  I  had  discovered  danger  that  must  be  remedied 
at  once.  It  was  almost  time  now  for  one  of  these  men  to  take 
my  place. 

My  fear  increased.  The  motionless  men  at  my  right,  un- 
conscious of  any  new  element  of  danger,  added  to  my  nervous- 
ness.    I  must  do  something, 

I  walked  to  the  men  and  spoke  in  a  low  tone. 

"Who  stands  watch  next?'^ 

"Me.     But  it's  not  time  yet." 

"  I^ot  quite,''  I  said ;  "  but  it  will  he  soon.  I  want  you  to 
go  back  to  the  line  and  tell  Sergeant  Willis  that  I'd  like  to 
see  him  a  minute." 

"  G-o  yourself,"  he  said ;  "  I'm  not  under  your  orders.'* 

"  If  you  will  do  what  I  ask,  I'll  take  your  watch  for  you," 
said  I. 

The  tempting  offer  was  accepted  at  once ;  the  man  rose  and 
said,  "  What  is  it  you  say  I'm  to  tell  him  ?  " 

The  other  man  also  had  risen. 

"  Only  that  I  want  to  see  him." 

"  Anything  wrong  ?  " 
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'^JSTo;  tell  Mm  I  want  to  see  Mm  for  a  moment  out  here; 
that  is  all." 

The  man  went;  his  companion  remained  standing — -he  had 
become  alarmed,  perhaps. 

When  Willis  came  I  was  nnder  the  tree. 

"  What's  up,  Jones  ?  " 

"I  want  to  know  what  that  dark  line  means  there  in  front." 

"  It's  a  gnlly,"  says  he. 

*^ I  wish  you  would  go  out  there  and  look  about  yen;  I 
think  our  post  ought  to  be  where  we  can  see  into  it.^' 

"  All  right/'  said  he ;  "  I'll  go  and  look  at  it." 

I  remained  on  post.  It  would  not  do,  I  thought,  to  give 
any  intimation  to  the  men  that  I  had  been  to  the  ravine  ;  they 
were  standing  near  me. 

In  two  minutes  Willis  returned. 

^^ Jones,"  says  he;  ^^move  your  post  up  here.  You  men 
stay  where  you  are." 

We  went  out  together,  Willis  and  I,  to  the  edge  of  the 
ravine. 

"  You're  right,  Jones,'^  he  says,  in  a  whisper ;  "  the  post 
ought  to  be  here." 

"  Yes ;  it  would  be  easy  for  those  fellows  over  yonder  to 
surprise  us.  This  ravine  ought  to  be  watched  in  the  day 
even.'^ 

The  sergeant  showed  no  intention  of  leaving  me;  he  seemed 
to  be  thinldng.    Suddenly  he  gave  his  thigh  a  resounding  slap. 

"  There ! "  says  he,  "now  I've  done  it — but  maybe  they  won't 
know  what  that  noise  means.     Say,  Jones,  I've  got  an  idea." 

"Let's  have  it." 

"  We  can  get  lots  of  fun  out  here." 

"I  don't  understand.     What  are  you  driving  at  ?  '^ 

"  Well,'^  says  he,  "  you  just  leave  it  all  to  me.  Don't  you 
say  a  word  to  them  fellows.  I'll  fix  it  up  and  let  you  in^  too. 
Just  be  mum  now,  old  man." 

"  Tell  me  what  you  mean.'^ 
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But  he  had  already  started  back. 

It  ougM  to  be  showing  signs  of  day  behind  me,  I  was 
thinking;  yet  the  weather  was  bad,  and,  although  it  had 
stopped  raining,  I  knew  that  in  all  likelihood  we  should  have 
a  thick  fog  which  would  prolong  the  duty  of  the  vedettes  and 
make  another  relief  necessary. 

When  Willis  appeared  again,  three  other  men  were  follow- 
ing—  good  men  of  Company  D.  I  could  hear  him  say  to  my 
two  fellows,  "Go  on  back  to  the  line;  your  timers  not  up,  but 
you  are  relieved." 

When  he  reached  me,  he  put  Thompson  in  my  place,  and 
led  the  way  back  a  short  distance  and  into  the  edge  of  the 
woods. 

"Now,  men,"  says  ho;  "we're  going  to  make  a  fort  of  that 
ravine.  We  want  to  fill  these  sand-bags,  and  we  want  some 
straw  or  something  to  screen  them.  Jones,  you  must  go 
twenty  yards  or  so  beyond  the  gully  till  I  whistle  for  you,  or 
call  you.     The  rest  of  us  will  do  the  work  while  you  watch." 

The  sergeant's  little  scheme  for  having  his  fun  was  now 
clear  enough.  One  of  the  party  had  brought  a  spade,  and  I 
noticed  that  otliers  seemed  to  have  come  up  in  no  light  march- 
ing order.  Willis  meant  to  occupy  the  ravine  and  remain  for 
the  day,  if  possible,  in  this  advanced  post,  so  near  the  rebels 
that  his  bullets  would  not  fall  short.  It  was  all  clear 
enough. 

The  party  had  begun  work  before  I  went  forward.  Pass- 
ing Thompson,  I  skirted  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  went 
soine  thirty  or  forty  yards  to  my  right  oblique  in  the  open, 
and  then  lay  flat,  with  my  eyes  to  the  front.  Soon  I  heard 
muliled  sounds  behind  me ;  the  men  were  filling  the  sand-bags. 
My  position  cramped  me,  my  neck  became  stiff.  ISTo  sound 
reached  me  from  the  front;  I  supposed  that  the  nearest  rebel 
vedette  was  not  nearer  than  two  hundred  yards,  unless  at  a 
point  more  advanced  from  his  lines  there  was  some  natural  pro- 
tection for  him.     But  what  prevented  my  being  surprised  from 
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the  woods  on  my  left  ?  I  lay  flat  and  stiffened  my  neck ; 
light  was  "beginning  to  show. 

At  length  I  heard  Willis  call  me,  and  I  didn't  make  him  call 
twice.  The  ravine,  as  the  light  became  greater,  showed  itself 
almost  impregnable  against  ai>  equal  force  of  skirmishers. 
Just  where  an  angle  in  the  western  edge  presented  a  flank 
of  wall  toward  the  north,  Willis  and  his  gang  had  cut  away 
the  earth  into  a  shelf  some  three  feet  beneath  the  top.  Ten 
sand-bags  filled  with  earth  sui'mounted  the  summit,  with  open 
spaces  between,  in  order  that  a  musket  might  be  fired  through 
these  handy  port-holes,  and  the  sand-bags  were  cover ed  with 
sedge  from  the  open  field.  I  congratulated  our  commander  on 
his  engineering  feat. 

The  sun  had  risen,  perhaps,  but  the  fog  had  not  lifted ;  we 
could  yet  see  neither  enemy  nor  friend.  Willis  put  me  on  the 
right,  and  reserved  the  centre  for  his  own  piece;  the  centre 
happened  to  be  about  two  feet  nearer  the  enemy.  Erom  left  to 
right  the  line  was  manned  by  Freeman,  Holt,  Willis,  Thomp- 
son, Berwick. 

"  Men,  attention !  ^'  says  Willis. 

"  Take  the  caps  off  of  your  pieces  ! " 

The  order  was  obeyed,  the  men  looking  puzzled.  Willis 
condescended  to  explain  that  we  must  fire  a  volley  into  a 
crowd  as  Act  First;  that  any  man  who  should  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  fire  without  orders,  was  to  be  sent  back  to  the 
line  at  once. 

Slowly  the  fog  began  to  break ;  the  day  would  be  fair.  Sud- 
denly a  bullet  whistled  overhead;  then  the  report  came  from 
the  rebel  side. 

"Be  quiet,  men  \"  says  Willis. 

Everybody  had  rushed  to  his  place. 

"Eat  your  breakfast,'^  says  Willis. 

We  had  no  coffee ;  otherwise  we  fared  as  usual. 

"  The  rebels  have  no  coffee,  neither,''  says  Willis. 

The  breakfast  was  being  rapidly  swallowed. 
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"  Hello,  there  1 "  shouts  Willis,  and  springs  for  tho  spade. 

Another  bullet  had  whistled  above  us,  this  one  from  our 
own  lino  iu  the  rear. 

The  spade  was  wielded  vigorously  by  willing  hands,  pass- 
ing from  one  to  another,  until  a  low  rampart,  but  thick, 
would  protect  our  heads  from  tho  lire  of  our  skirmish  line. 
Meantime  tho  fusillade  from  both  sides  continued. 

Willis  was  at  tho  parapet. 

"Look  outP'  ho  cries. 

A  shell  passed  just  above  us,  and  at  once  a  shower  of  bullets 
from  tho  rebels. 

"  Jlore,  nuiu,  quick! ''  says  Willis. 

Wo  sprang  to  the  embrasures.  The  rebels  were  plainly 
visible  three  hundred  yards  away,  their  heads  distinct  above 
their  pits.  Our  skiriiiish  line  behind  us  seemed  gone;  the 
shell  had  been  fired  not  at  us  but  at  our  skirmishers,  and  the 
volley  wo  had  h<'ard  had  been  but  the  supplement  of  the  artil- 
lery lire  —  all  f(u*  the  purpose  of  geUing  full  command  of  our 
Ihio,  on  which  not;  a  man  now  dared  to  allow  his  head,  for  a 
dozen  MiniiJ  balls  would  go  for  it  at  the  moment.  Unquestion- 
ably tho  rebels  had  not  detected  our  little  squad. 

"  Prime,  men  1 ''  says  Willis. 

The  guns  were  capped. 

*'Now,  hold  your  fire  till  the  word  I" 

Very  few  shots  were  now  coming.  The  rebels  were  having 
it  all  their  own  way,  nobody  replying  to  tliem.  Their  bodies 
to  their  waists  could  bo  seen;  some  of  them  began  to  walk 
about  a  little,  for  they  wore  not  iu  any  sort  of  danger,  that 
is,  from  our  line.  They  were  firing  with  a  system :  pit  No.  1 
would  send  a  ball,  then  iu  ten  seconds,  pit  No.  2,  and  so  on 
down  their  line,  merely  to  keep  tho  advantage  they  had  gained. 
At  irregular  intervals  two  or  three  shots  would  be  sent  at  some 
dummy  —  a  hat  or  coat  hold  up  by  the  bayonets  of  men  behind 
the  pits  in  our  rear. 

"Iteadyl^^  says  Willis. 
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Three  meu  \vere  in  a  group  between,  two  of  tlie  pits.  Anotlier 
joined  them. 

''Aim!    Fire  P' 

rive  triggers  were  j)iilled. 

*^Two  down,  by  the  — !"  roared  Willis^  witb  a  more  remark- 
able oath  than  any  I  ever  saw  in.  print. 

The  wind  was  from  the  southeast,  and  the  smoke  had  rolled 
my  way ;  I  had  been  unable  to  see  the  result.  In  fact,  I  could 
hardly  see  anything.  Put  yourself  in  a  hole,  and  raiso  your 
head  until  your  eyes  are  an  inch  or  two  above  the  surface  of 
ground  almost  level  —  what  cau  you  see?  But  for  a  slight 
depression  between  us  and  the  rebels,  the  position  would  have 
been  worthless;  yet  every  evil,  according  to  Dr.  Khayme,  has 
its  use,  or  good  side  —  our  fortress  was  hidden  from  the  enemy, 
who  would  mistake  it,  if  they  saw  it  at  all,  for  one  of  the  pits 
in  our  rear,  perspective  mingling  our  small  elevation  with  the 
greater  ones  beyond. 

We  had  leaped  back  into  the  ravine,  which  here  was  fully 
eight  feet  deep  and  roomy,  and  were  ranimiug  cartridges.  All 
at  once  a  rattle  of  firearms  was  heard  at  the  rear.  Our  skir- 
mish-line had  taken  advantage  of  the  diversion  brought,  and 
had  turned  the  tables  ;  not  a  shot  was  coming  from  the  front. 

Freeman  looked  through  an  embrasure.  "ISfot  a  dam  one 
in  sight/^  he  said. 

Time  was  passing;  the  fire  of  our  skirmishers  continued; 
we  were  doing  nothing,  and  were  nervously  expectant. 

Holt  wished  for  a  pack  of  cards. 

A  council  of  war  was  held.  Thompson  was  fearful  of  our 
left;  a  gang  of  rebels  might  creep  through  the  woods  and  take 
us ;  we  were  but  sixty  yards  from  the  woods.  Willis  had  con- 
fidence that  our  line  could  protect  us  from  such  a  dash;  "they 
would  kill  every  man  of  'em  before  they  could  git  to  us.'*  To 
this  Thompson  replied  that  if  the  rebels  should  again  get  the 
upper  hand,  and  make  our  men  afraid  to  show  their  heads,  the 
rebels  could  come  on  us  from  the  woods  without  great  danger. 
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Willia  admitt(*d  that  TlxompBon  had  reason,  but  did  not  think 
the  I'fthi^ls  had  yet  foimd  uh  ovit ;  at  n,ny  rate,  they  ^ould  be 
afraid  to  couip.  ko  lu'av  our  Htvon^j;  Bhlnnish-line ;  so  for  hia 
pari.,  hf^  wasn't  thiukiiv*  of  tlm  loft;  tUti  ri^u^ht  waa  the  place  of 
dan^or  —  ^v hat  was  down  this  gwlly  nobody  knew ;  the  rebels 
iniKht  atnid  a  foi\*.o  up  it,  but  not  yet,  for  tlioy  didn^t  ki\OAY 
wt^  wtM'i*.  hrvt^. 

A^aiu  a  rebel  Hlv<dl  howled  above,  and  again  a  volley  from 
the  front  wan  heartl  as  bullets  aan[j  over  us,  and  our  men 
behind  uh  beeiune  silent. 

Wo  sprang  to  \)]'M'i\,  every  eye  on  watch,  every  musket  in  its 
povt-liole. 

*'  DnuM,  waste,  a  sluit,  men,'-  says  Willia ;  "  we/re  not  goin'  to 
have  anot,her  chauee  like  that.  Take  it  in  order  from  right  to 
left.  Ih'rwie.k  lirst,  'Wait  till  a  luan'a  body  ahowa;  don't 
Bhout  at  a  head  —  '* 

I  had  iire.d  — IMunupsuu  firod  imniediately  after.  Pie  had 
flcen  that  my  sh(»t  nuHse.d.  A^aiu  the  nuusketry  opened  behind 
us»  and  both  sides  pe^^K^'d  away  for  a  while.  Thompson  elaimed 
that  he  had  hit  his  man. 

SniUleuly  a  haul  rap  was  heard  on  one  of  the  aand-bags, — 
one  of  the  ba}4;rt  between  Willis  luid  Holt,  —  a  bullet  had  gone 
through  and  into  the  wall  of  the  ravine  behind  us.  Willis 
iired, 
". Damnation  I ''  says  he,  ''I  believe  they  see  ua." 
Yet  it  was  poasiblo  that  this  was  an  accident;  Holt  fired, 
and  then  Kremuan,  and  it  became  my  turn  again. 

That  bullet  which  had  come  entirely  through  the  Rand-bag 
and  buried  itself  deeply  in  the  ground,  ga,ve  nu^  trouble,  I 
did  U(tt  believe  that  an  ordinary  nmskot  had  such  force,  and  I 
doubted  whether  an  ICulield  )iad  it  The*,  rebels  were  getting 
g(»nd  arms  frotn  England.  It  nxight  be  tluit  some  man  over 
there  had  a  Whitworth  i.elefleoi)ie  riih^  if  ro,  ho  had  deteeted 
us  perluipa  —  a  telesccjpo  would  enable  hiin  to  do  it.  I  saiil 
nothing  of  tliis  speculation,  but  watched.     J^obel  bullets  cijn- 
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tinued  to  %  over.  I  saw  a  man  as  low  as  his  waist  and  fired ; 
almost  at  the  same  moment  my  sand-bag  was  struck  —  the 
second  one  on  my  right,  which  protected  that  flank,  and  which 
the  bullet,  coming  from  the  left  oblique,  struck  endwise ;  th© 
bullet  passed  through  the  length  of  the  bag  and  went  on  into 
the  wall  of  the  gully.     I  sprang  back  and  caught  up  the  spade. 

"What's  up,  Jones  ?  ^'  asked  Willis. 

"  m  report  directly,  Sergeant." 

I  dug  at  least  two  feet  before  I  found  the  bullet ;  it  was  a 
long,  leaden  cylinder,  with  a  rounded  point  —  not  bigger  than 
calibre  45  I  guessed.  This  was  no  Enfield  bullet.  I  handed 
it  to  Willis ;  he  understood. 

"  Can't  be  helped,"  says  he ;  '^  they  know  we're  here,  boys." 

The  danger  had  become  great ;  perhaps  there  was  but  one 
Whit  worth  over  there,  but  the  marksman  would  at  once  tell  the 
skirmishers  where  we  were  posted ;  then  we  should  be  a  target 
for  their  whole  line,  and  at  three  hundred  yards  their  Enfields 
could  riddle  our  sand-bags  and  make  us  lie  low. 

Rap,  rap,  rap!  Three  sand-bags  were  hit,  and  Holt  was 
scratched  on  the  cheek.  The  bullets  struck  the  wall  behind  j 
one  penetrated,  the  others  fell  into  the  ravine  —  they  were 
Enfield  bullets. 

Holt's  face  was  bleeding.  The  men  looked  gloomy ;  we  had 
had  our  fun. 

Willis  called  another  council.  His  speech  was  to  the  effect 
that  we  had  done  more  damage  than  we  had  received,  and 
should  receive ;  that  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  stay  in  the  ravine 
until  the  storm  should  pass ;  the  rebels  would  think  that  we 
were  gone  and  would  cease  wasting  their  ammunition;  then 
we  could  have  more  fun. 

Holt  said  bravely  that  he  was  not  willing  to  give  it  up  yet ; 
so  said  Thompson,  and  so  said  Ereeman. 

My  vote  was  given  to  remain  and  wait  for  developments. 
At  this  moment  retreat  could  not  be  considered ;  we  could  not 
reach  the  edge  of  the  woods  under  sixty  yards;  somebody 
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vroiM  be  struck  if  not  killed ;  it  was  doiibtM  that  any  could 
Bscape  sound  and  whole,  for  the  rebels,  if  they  had  any  sense, 
were  prepared  to  see  us  run  out,  and  would  throw  a  hundred 
shots  at  us.  If  our  line  could  ever  again  get  the  upper  hand 
of  the  rebels,  then  we  could  get  out  easily ;  if  not,  we  must 
stay  here  till  night.  We  had  done  all  that  could  be  done  — 
had  done  well,  and  we  must  not  risk  loss  without  a  purpose; 
we  must  protect  ourselves ;  let  the  rebels  waste  their  powder  — 
the  more  they  wasted,  the  better.  -The  only  real  danger  was 
that  the  rebels  might  advance;  but  even  if  they  did,  they 
could  not  get  at  us  without  coming  to  blows  with  our 
line  —  the  ravine  protected  our  line  from  their  charge.  It 
was  our  business  to  stay  where  we  were  and  to  keep  a  sharp 
lookout. 

So  it  was  ordered  by  Willis  that  while  the  storm  was  rag- 
ing we  should  keep  one  man  on  watch,  and  that  the  others 
should  stay  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  Holt  boldly  claimed 
first  watch. 

The  four  of  us  were  sitting  in  the  sand ;  Holt's  head  was 
below  the  level  of  the  field ;  every  now  and  then  he  raised  his 
eyes  to  the  porthole.    Ereeman  began  taking  off  his  coat. 
"  Gittin'  warm?  "  asked  Willis. 
"  I'm  the  man  to  show  you  a  trick,"  said  Ereeman. 
He  hung  the  coat  on  the  iron  end  of  the  spade,  and  tied  his 
hat  above  on  a  stick ;  then  he  went  down  the  ravine  about  ten 
yards,  faced  us,  raised  his  dummy,  and  marched  quickly  toward 
us.     This  was  the  first  dummy  that  the  rebels  had  ever  seen 
march,  no  doubt;  at  any  rate  their  whole  force  was  at  once 
busy ;  the  fire  rolled  from  left  to  right  far  down  the  line,  yet 
when  Freeman  examined  his  garments  he  found  that  neither 
hat  nor  coat  had  been  struck. 

"  You  see,"  said  freeman,  "  we  can  all  run  out  when  we 
want  to." 

IsToon  had  come ;  after  eating,  I  became  exceedingly  sleepy ; 
I  must  make  some  effort  to  keep  awake. 
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"  Sergeant,"  I  said,  "  if  you  say  so,  PU  go  down  the  giilly  a 
little,  and  see  what's  there.'' 

"All  right,  Jones ;  but  don't  go  far.'^ 

I  soon  reached  a  turn  in  the  ravine  —  a  turn  to  the  riglit, 
toward  our  line.  I  went  on;  this  stretch  was  short;  the 
ravine  turned  toward  the  left,  getting  deeper  as  it  went ;  again 
it  turned  to  the  left,  running  for  the  Warwick,  I  supposed  — 
certainly  running  straight  toward  the  rebels.  I  came  back 
and  reported. 

'^  Well,"  says  Willis,  "  if  they  come  on  us,  we^ll  have  to  run. 
We  must  keep  two  sentinels  on  post  now.'^ 

Thompson  was  posted  at  the  bend. 

It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  the  rebels  would  venture  up 
the  gully;  they  could  not  know  how  small  was  our  force; 
if  they  should  march  a  company  up  the  ravine,  the  company 
would  be  exposed  to  capture  by  a  sudden  rush  of  our  skir- 
mishers. It  was  probable,  however,  that  a  few  men  would 
try  to  sneak  up  in  order  to  see  how  many  we  were ;  yet  even 
this  supposition  was  not  necessary,  for  the  rebels  were  having 
everything  their  own  way,  and  need  risk  nothing.  So  I 
decided  in  my  own  mind  to  be  as  patient  as  possible  until 
dark. 

The  firing  on  both  sides  had  ceased,  except  that  an  occar 
sional  Whitworth  bullet  would  come  at  us,  fired  at  such  long 
range  that  we  could  not  hear  the  report ;  the  heads  of  the 
rebels  were  no  longer  seen.  What  were  they  planning  ?  I 
was  uneasy;  I  wished  that  we  could  find  a  means  for  com- 
municating with  our  friends  in  the  rear ;  if  they  would  open 
fire  again,  we  might  rush  out.  Yet  after  all  it  was  best  to  be 
(|uiet  until  dark. 

I  relieved  Freeman  at  the  porthole;  Holt  relieved  Thomp- 
son at  the  bend.  Since  eleven  o'clock  Eort  Willis  had  nob 
fired  a  shot;  our  game  had  been  blocked.  The  notion  now 
came  to  me  that  if  the  rebels  wanted  lis,  the  way  to  get  us 
would  be  to  send  men  up  the  ravine  just  before  dark,  and  at 
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tlie  same  time  for  a  squad  of  them  to  steal  through,  the  woods 
to  our  left,  where  they  would  be  ready  for  us  when  we  should 
steal  out. 

"  Sergeant !  ^^ 

"What?" 

"  Think  we^d  better  get  back.'' 

«  Wliat's  the  matter  now  ?  '^ 

"  Just  at  dark  is  the  time  for  the  rebels  to  catch  us/^ 

"  Eact,  by  — ! "  says  Willis. 

"  If  you  want  to  get  out/'  said  Treeman^  the  inventor,  "  I'm 
here  to  tell  you  how  to  do  it." 

"  Le's  have  it/'  says  Willis. 

"  Make  a  big  smoke  !  " 

Why  had  I  not  thought  of  that  expedient  ?  Eetween  us 
and  Holt,  down  at  the  bend,  there  was  brush  growing  on  the 
sides  of  the  ravine.  Our  knives  and  the  spade  were  put  to 
use ;  soon  we  had  a  big  heap  of  green  boughs  and  sprigs.  It 
would  take  work  to  touch  her  off,  for  there  was  no  dry  wood ; 
but  we  managed  by  finding  the  remains  of  cartridge  papers 
and  using  a  free  supply  of  gunpowder.  When  all  was  ready, 
Holt  was  recalled,  and  the  match  wa.s  struck. 

"Now,  men,  to  your  portholes!"  says  Willis.  "We  must 
give  'em  a  partin'  salute." 

The  flame  was  long  in  catching.  Every  eye  was  alternately 
peeping  to  the  front  and  looking  anxiously  at  the  brush  heap. 
At  last  she  caught,  and  a  thin  column  of  black  smoke  began 
to  ascend. 

"  Be  sharp,  now  I  Them  rebs  will  want  to  know  what  we're 
up  to." 

A  few  curious  heads  could  be  seen,  but  no  shot  was  fired  at 
us,  or  by  us  at  them. 

The  smoke  increased,  but,  alas !  the  wind  was  wrong  and 
blew  it  away  from  the  woods. 

"  Hell  and  Tom  Walker  !  "  says  Willis. 

But  heaven  —  which  he  had  not  appealed  to  —  had  doorc^d 
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that  Port  Willis  sliould  be  evacuated  under  her  own  ausjjices. 
Our  attention  had  been  so  fixed  upon  two  important  specks 
that  the  rest  of  the  universe  had  become  a  trivial  matter. 
A  sudden  clap  of  thunder  almost  overhead  startled  the  de- 
fenders of  the  redoubt.  Without  our  knowledge  a  storm  had 
rolled  up  from  the  Atlantic ;  the  rain  was  beginning  to  fall  in 
big  icy-cold  drops^  already  obscuring  our  vision, 

"  Fire  I "  shouted  Willis. 

The  tempest  burst  in  fury^  and  the  gang  marched  bravely 
back  to  the  skirmish-line,  amidst  a  hail,  not  of  bullets,  but  of 
nature's  making. 
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"Bo  but  Start 
An  cclio  with  the  clamour  of  thy  drum, 
And  oven  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  braced 
That  shall  reverberate  all  as  loud  as  thine." 

—  SlUKESPEABB. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  4tli  of  May  loud  explosions 
were  heard  in  tho  direction  of  Yorktown,  and  the  heavens 
glowed  with  tho  light  of  great  iires.  At  suurise  our  division 
got  orders  to  bo  ready  to  march,  but  tlie  morning  wore  away, 
and  it  was  almost  two  o'clock  before  the  long  roll  beat.  At 
lengbh  we  moved  with  tlie  columnj  already  unnerved  by  long- 
continued  expectation,  westward  upon  the  Williamsburg  road. 

Willis  was  triunii>hant.  ^*  We  got  'em  now,  boys,"  says  he. 
"I  told  you  so." 

Ijawler  responded  that  any  weather  prophet  would  get  rain 
if  he  kept  on  predicting  till  the  rain  came. 

The  mud  was  deep  and  heavy.  The  roads  had  been  horribly 
cut  up  by  the  retreating  rebels  and  by  our  cavalry  advancing 
ahead  of  us. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  came  to  a  long  halt  j  a  division 
had  come  into  our  road  from  the  left  and  was  now  advancing, 
blocking  our  way.  We  rested.  About  dark  our  head  of 
column  was  turned  back  and  we  countermarched,  and  halted, 
and  marched  again,  and  halted  again,  where,  I  do  not  know ; 
but  I  know  that  I  was  thoroughly  worn  out  when  orders  were 
given  that  the  men  should  lie  on  their  arms,  but  that  they 
should  otherwise  make  themselves  as  comfortable  as  they 
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could.  Eain  was  falling,  the  niglit  was  black,  comfort  was 
impossible.  I  suppose  I  got  two  or  three  hours'  sleep.  At 
daylight  tlie  marcli  was  again  taken  up ;  in  an  hour  or  two 
we  halted  and  formed  line  with  skirmishers  in  front;  it  was 

still  raining. 

We  marched  the  lengtli  of  the  regiment  by  the  right  flank, 
through  the  woods,  then  fronted  and  moved  forward,  with 
skirmishers  deployed  in  advance.  The  skirmishers  soon  be- 
came engaged.  Bullets  flew  amongst  us.  We  continued  to 
advance  until  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  woods ;  the  line  had 
not  yet  fired  a  shot. 

The  rebels  had  cut  down  the  timber  in  their  front ;  as  soon 
as  we  became  visible  they  began  throwing  shells  and  grape- 
shot  over  the  timber  at  our  raiiks.  We  lay  down  and  took 
the  fire  and  the  rain.  We  lay  there  for  something  like  two 
hours ;  then  we  moved  to  the  rear,  —  only  our  regiment,  I  think, 
—  fronted  again,  and  marched  to  the  right  for  perhaps  a  mile 
through  the  woods.  Willis  said  that  we  were  seeking  any 
enemy  that  might  be  in  the  woods ;  but  he  aroused  no  interest; 
nobody  either  approved  or  seemed  to  doubt  Willis's  interpre- 
tation of  the  movement ;  we  did  not  know  what  the  generals 
were  doing  with  us,  and  we  were  tired  and  sleepy  and  hungry 
and  wet. 

By  twelve  o'clock  we  had  marched  back  to  our  former  posi- 
tion near  the  felled  timber.  Eain  continued  to  fall,  and  the 
hostile  batteries  to  fire  upon  each  other.  Wounded  mom  were 
carried  to  the  rear.  I  noticed  that  our  company  seemed  small; 
perhaps  a  few  had  been  wounded ;  certainly  many  had  f alleii 
out  of  ranks,  unable  longer  to  endure. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  were  moved  again, 
this  time  through  the  woods  to  the  left.  As  we  marched, 
we  could  hear  the  roar  of  musketry  ahead  of  us,  and  strag- 
gling men  could  be  seen  running  in  every  direction  except  one. 
We  moved  on  in  line,  without  skirmishers.  The  straggling 
men  increased  in  numbers,  and  many  wounded  went  past  us, 
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the  ambulance  corps  working  busily  liere  in  the  dense  wet 
forest.  The  yells  of  the  rebels  were  plainly  heard,  and  all 
eyes  were  strained  to  catch  sight  of  what  was  already  but  too 
well  kno\vn.     Every  moment  was  an  hour. 

Suddenly  from  our  front  came  a  roar  and  a  crash,  and  our 
line  staggered  to  a  dead  halt,  every  man  firing  and  loading 
as  fast  as  he  could  —  firing  at  a  line  of  smoke  ahead  of  us. 
Great  shouts  could  be  heard  in  the  smoke ;  occasionally,  in  some 
momentary  dimiuution  in  our  own  strife,  there  could  be  faintly 
heard  the  noise  of  battle  to  our  right,  far  and  near  to  our 
right. 

Men  were  falling  fast.  All  at  once  I  heard  Willis  roar, 
'^  Eire  to  the  left,  men !  fire  to  the  left ! "  A  great  turmoil 
ensued;  officers  cried,  "They  are  our  men!^'  Willis  again 
shouted:  "Fire  on  that  line,  men!  They  are  rebels !  They 
are  rebels!^'  and  he  succeeded  in  convincing  most  of  us  that 
he  was  right.  Then  the  cry  rose:  "We  are  flanked  !  "  "Look 
out!"  "Elanked!"  "Here  they  come!"  and  then  the 
whole  crowd  of  us  were  running  with  all  OYir  legs.  I  reached 
a  road  that  ran  across  the  line  of  my  flight ;  it  was  full  of 
everything:  troops  in  good  order,  stragglers  breaking  through 
them,  wounded  lying  down,  dead  flat  on  their  backs,  artillery 
horses  in  their  traces,  ambulances. 

So  far  as  we  were  concerned,  the  fight  was  over  j  fresh  troops 
had  relieved  us,  and  the  rebels  came  no  farther.  It  was 
night,  and  the  battle  soon  ended  on  the  whole  line. 

With  difficulty  I  found  my  regiment  and  company.  We  lay 
in  the  woods ;  the  rain  kept  on. 

I  have  understood  that  the  battle  of  Williamsburg  is  con- 
sidered a  victory  for  our  side.  I  must  confess  that  I  did  not 
know  that  we  had  won  it  until  I  was  so  informed,  although 
I  was  certainly  in  the  battle.  The  rebels  fought  this  partial 
engagement  only  for  the  purpose,  I  think,  of  securing  the 
retreat  of  their  army  and  trains ;  we  fought  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  retreat.     I  have  learned  that  our  right  wing 
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had  better  success  than  we  had  on  the  left ;  but  for  all  that, 
the  enemy  got  away  unbroken,  and  his  purpose  was  accota- 
plished.  In  the  days  of  those  early  battles,  even  the  falling 
back  of  the  rebel  pickets  before  a  line  of  our  skirmishers  was 
telegraphed  to  Washington  as  a  Tictory. 

We  lay  on  the  wet  ground ;  our  sufferings  were  not  small. 
Willis's  remark,  that  the  rebels  too  were  wet,  didn't  seem  to 
bring  much  comfort;  even  his  assertion,  that  they  would 
again  retreat  and  that  the  morning  would  find  them  gone, 
called  forth  no  enthusiasm.  The  men  were  dispirited;  they 
knew  very  well  that  they  had  fought  hard  and  had  endured 
with  the  stoutness  of  good  soldiers,  but  they  were  physically 
exhausted,  and,  above  all,  they  felt  that  somebody  had  blun- 
dered in  putting  them  unnecessarily  into  an  awkward  place. 
I  have  always  been  proud  that  none  of  our  men  deserted  on 
the  night  of  the  Williamsburg  battle. 

No  lires  could  be  made.  Willis  and  I  ate  a  little  and  lay 
down.  My  gum-blanket  was  laid  on  the  wet  ground,  with  my 
blanket  on  top ;  this  was  our  bed.  Our  covering  was  Willis's 
blanket  and  gum-blanket.  The  night  was  warm  enough,  and 
our  covering  was  needed  only  as  some  protection  against  the 
rain.  1  was  soon  asleep,  but  awake  again  as  soon.  About  ten 
o'clock  I  felt  a  hand  on  my  shoulder.  Eising,  I  saw  our 
orderly-sergeant  j  a  man  was  standing  by  him.  I  was  ordered 
to  report  at  General  Grover's  headquarters.  The  general  had 
sent  an  ordeidy,  who  could  not  or  would  not  tell  why  I  was 
wanted. 

General  Grover  was  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of  officers,  sur- 
rounding a  dim  lantern  which  was  on  the  ground  at  the  root 
of  a  large  tree;  horses  were  tied  near  by  to  the  branches  of 
trees. 

The  orderly  saluted,  pointed  to  me,  and  retired  a  few  yards. 

The  general  came  toward  me ;  I  saluted. 

"  Your  name,"  said  he. 

''Private  Jones  Berwick." 
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"  Your  regiment." 

"Eleventh.'' 

"  Dr.  Khayme  lias  spoken  of  you," 

I  bowed. 

"Are  you  willing  to  undertake  a  hazardous  duty  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  do  my  duty,  Grcneral ;  but  I  don't  hanker  after 
anger,"  said  I. 

'^  A  prudent  answer/'  said  he ;  "  come  here." 

He  led  the  way  toward  the  lantern,  the  group  of  officers 
mattering. 

"  The  whole  matter  is  this,"  said  the  general,  "  each  brigade 
lust  send  a  man  to  the  front  to  observe  the  enemy.  Will  you 
0  for  this  brigade  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  said ;  "  I  ought  to,  if  you  so  command." 

'^ There  is  no  compulsion,"  said  he;  "a  man  who  objects  to 
oing  should  not  be  allowed  to  go." 

''My  objections,  General,  are  not  strong  enough  to  make  me 
.ecliiie." 

''Then  let  us  understand  each  other.  Do  this  for  me  and 
^ou  shall  lose  nothing  by  it.  All  proper  favours  shall  be  shown 
^ou  if  you  do  your  duty  well.  Extra  duty  demands  extra 
)rivilege." 

"  Can  I  see  Dr.  Khayme  ?  "  I  asked. 

"No,  not  to-night;  he  attends  the  right  wing.  Now,  Ber- 
vick,  let  me  show  you." 

He  bent  down  by  the  lantern  and  was  about  to  sit,  when  an 
officer  stepped  before  and  spread  a  gum-blanket  on  the  ground, 
md  placed  the  lantern  near  the  blanket. 
"Thanks,  Hibbert,"  said  General  Grover. 
The  general  took  a  map  from  one  of  his  aides,  and  spread  it 
m  the  blanket.     It  was  a  mere  sketch —  a  very  few  lines. 

''  Here  is  our  position,"  said  he,  making  a  mark  with  a  pen- 
cil; "you  see  our  line  here,  running  north  and  south." 
"  Which  is  north  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  Here,  this  way.     We  are  in  these  woods ;  the  rebels  are 
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er  liere,  or  were  tliere  at  last  aecoimts.  Our  picket-line  is 
)ng  this  brancli^  in  part.  I  want  you  to  go  through  our 
ikets,  and  get  across  the  branch,  and  go  on  through  the 
)ods  until  you  come  to  this  road,  which  you  see  running 
rth  and  south.  You  need  not  go  across  this  road.  All  I 
mt  you  to  do  is  to  observe  this  road  until  day.^' 
"  Is  the  road  in  the  woods,  General  ?  ^^ 
"  Well,  I  don't  know,  but  I  think  it  is.  You  will  have  no 
)uble  whatever,  unless  the  rebels  have  their  pickets  on  this 
le  of  the  road,^'  said  he. 

"But  in  case  the  rebels  are  on  this  side  of  the  road,  what 
all  I  do  ?  ^^ 

"  It  may  be  that  their  skirmishers  are  in  the  road,  and  their 
dettes  near  the  branch ;  in  that  case  get  as  near  as  possible 
the  road.  If  they  are  on  this  side  of  the  road,  but  so  near 
e  road  that  you  can  observe  it  with  eye  or  ear,  why,  observe 
with  as  little  risk  to  yourself  as  possible.  If  bodies  of 
3ops  move  on  the  road,  you  must  come  back  to  the  picket- 
le  and  report,  and  then  return  to  your  post  of  observation." 
''  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  an  intermediate  man  between 
e  and  our  picket-line  ?  ^' 

"  A  good  idea,  sir.    We'll  get  the  captain  of  the  pickets  to 
.pply  one." 

'^  And  now,  General,  suppose  that  the  rebel  pickets  are  much 
is  side  of  the  road." 

"  Then  use  your  discretion,  but  observe  that  road  this  night. 
a,ke  your  own  way  to  do  it,  but  the  road  must  be  observed." 
**  How  far  do  the  woods  stretch  beyond  the  road.  General  ?  " 
'^  If  this  sketch  can  be  relied  on,  not  more  than  three  hun- 
'ed  yards,"  said  he ;  "  but  it  will  not  do  to  rely  on  this  piece 
'  paper." 

"  May  I  not  run  foul  of  some  man  of  ours  sent  out  by  one  of 
le  other  brigades,  General  ?  " 

"jSTot  likely;  each  brigade  sends  in  its  own  front,  and  you 
ill  hardly  find  that  any  man  will  be  so  enterprising  as  to  try 
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>  do  our  dnty  for  us ;  still,  you  must  avoid  any  chance  of  a 
Dllisiou  such  as  you  speak  of." 

'^  How  shall  I  get  through  our  own  pickets,  G-eneral  ? '' 

^^My  courier  will  see  you  tliroiagh/'  said  he,  ^^No;  I  will 
26  you  through.  I  want  to  see  our  line  again,  and  I  will  go 
ith  you." 

'f  Suppose  the  brigade  moves  while  I  am  at  the  f ront^  and  I 
an't  find  you  when  I  get  back." 

"Then  make  your  report  to  the  picket  that  relieves  ours, 
nd  get  back  to  us  as  soon  as  you  can.  Our  pickets  will  tell 
tLOse  that  relieve  them  about  you." 

"  Suppose  I  find  a  movement  in  progress  and  can  follow  it," 
aidl. 

"Follow  it  as  long  as  you  wish,  only  be  sm'e  to  report 
hrough  the  other  man.     Is  everything  clear  to  you  now?" 

"  Yes,  G-eneral  j  I  think  so." 

"  Then  return  to  your  company  and  get  ready ;  be  back  in 
3n  minutes." 

I  was  back  in  ten  minutes.  I  had  decided  to  go  entirely 
Jiarmed,  and  I  was  hoping  that  the  men  of  the  other  brigades 
/ould  have  as  much  consideration  for  me,  as  I  did  not  think 
b  very  unlikely  that  I  should  run  against  one  of  them  in  the 
.arkness.  I  put  my  gum-blanket  over  me,  committed  my 
mapsack  and  other  things  to  Willises  keeping,  and  was  back 
;^ith  the  general. 

We  found  that  our  pickets  were  not  on  the  branch  which 
he  general  had  shown  me  on  the  map,  or  on  any  branch.  A 
»rief  conversation  took  place  between  the  general  and  Captain 
k'own  of  the  picket-line.  The  captain  chose  a  man,  and  told 
dm  to  follow  me  and  to  obey  my  orders. 

Then  the  general  put  his  hand  on  my  shoidder.  "  Take  care 
f  yourself,  my  man,"  said  he ;  "  but  get  to  that  road  j  be  sure 
hat  you  report  any  movement  on  that  road."  I  began  to 
.aaure  him  that  I  would  do  all  that  I  could,  but  I  found  that 
Le  had  already-  started  back  to  the  brigade. 
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*^  Where  are  your  yedettes  ?  "  I  asked  of  Captain  Broivn. 

"  The  line  itself  is  on  extreme  duty/'  said  he  j  '^  the  vedettes 
are  only  thirty  yards  in  front ;  we  posted  the  relief  not  half  an 
hour  ago." 

I  had  already  observed  by  the  light  of  General  G-rover's 
lantern,  which  his  orderly  had  discreetly  held  in  reserve  some 
ten  paces  or  more,  that  the  picket-line  was  a  double  one,  that 
is  to  say^  two  men  to  every  five  paces,  and  that  every  man  was 
standing  in  his  place,  gun  in  hand,  —  behind  trees  the  most 
of  them,  — and  with  their  faces  to  the  front.  There  were  no 
picket  iires. 

"  How  many  vedettes  are  there  ?     Plow  thick  are  they  ?  " 

*'One  every  twenty  yards,"  said  he;  "I  will  relieve  them 
with  new  men  in  half  an  hour,  or  a  little  more;  an  hour  is 
long  enough  for  such  duty.  The  new  men  will  be  advised  that 
you  are  still  in  front.     Are  you  ready  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Come," 

The  three  of  us  —  Captain  Brown  leading,  I  following  him, 
and  the  detailed  man,  Allen,  coming  after  —  went  forward  to  a 
vedette.  The  captain  spoke  some  words  to  him  in  a  whisper, 
and  then  went  back  to  fche  picket-line.  I  now  observed  that 
Allen  had  brought  his  gun.  X  say  observed,  for  I  did  not  see 
the  gun ;  my  hand  happened  to  touch  it.  I  asked  Allen  to  go 
back  and  leave  his  piece  at  the  iDicket-line ;  while  he  was  gone 
I  spoke  in  whispers  to  the  vedette.  He  had  heard  nothing  in 
his  front,  except  that  now  and  then  there  seemed  to  come  to 
him,  from  far  away,  an  indistinct  rumble ;  he  had  seen  nothing 
in  the  black  night  except  trees  but  little  blacker.  The  rain 
was  a  thick  drizzle. 

I  warned  the  vedette  to  be  very  careful  in  case  he  heard 
anything  in  his  front,  lest  he  fire  on  a  friend.    He  said  that 
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he  vedettes  had  orders  not  to  fixe,  but  to  letire  at  once  on  the 
lioket-line  in  case  of  a  silent  advance  of  the  enemy.  This 
►eculiar  order,  which  at  a  later  time  I  heard  given  again  under 
omewhat  similar  circumstances,  was  no  doubt  a  wise  one.  A 
ecret  advance  of  the  enemy's  skirmishers  would  have  been 
irecipitated  into  a  charge  by  the  fire  of  the  vedette,  whereas 
ds  secret  retreat  to  his  line  would  prepare  the  pickets  to  sur- 
)rise  the  surprisers. 

And  now,  with  Allen  just  behind  me,  I  went  forward.  The 
voods  were  so  dense  and  the  night  so  dark  that  it  was  useless 

0  try  to  see  ahead  of  me.  The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  feel 
ny  way.  I  supposed  that  the  branch  which  I  was  to  cross  was 
)ut  a  very  short  distance  in  front.  I  had  no  fear  that  I  should 
ind  enemies  this  side  of  the  branch ;  the  great  probability  was 
hat  their  vedettes  were  posted  on  the  farther  bank  of  the 
tream.  When  I  had  gone  not  more  than  thirty  yards,  I  felt 
hat  the  ground  sloped  downward  before  me,  and  I  judged  that 
he  branch  was  very  near.  I  paused.  There  was  not  a  sound 
ixcept  that  made  by  the  fall  of  heavy  drops  of  water  from  the 
eaves  of  the  trees.  I  strained  my  eyes,  trying  to  see  in  front. 
Ulen  was  but  three  paces  behind  me,  yet  I  could  not  see  his 
:orm.  I  stepped  back  to  where  he  was,  and  asked  in  a  low 
vhisper  if  he  could  see  at  all. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  can  see  a  little.  I  can  make  out  where 
roil  stand/' 

I  told  him  that  we  ought  to  be  now  very  near  a  branch,  and 
hat  the  branch  ought  to  make  a  slight  gap  in  the  woods  and 

1  little  more  light.  He  whispered  back  that  there  was,  he 
hought,  more  light  in  our  front  than  there  had  been  before. 
L  now  tried  to  discern  this  new  light,  and  could  not  at  first, 
)ut  after  a  little  while  it  did  seem  to  me  that  just  ahead  there 
vas  a  dim  gray  streak. 

I  made  one  step  forward  —  panged  —  then  another  step; 
mother,  and  I  felt  ray  foot  in  the  water.  The  gray  streak 
lad  widened.     I  made  a  step  back,  and  caught  Allen  by  the 
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hand.  Then  I  went  forward,  holdicg  Allen's  hand.  But  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  Allen,  and  feared  to  do  so.  We  went  back 
again,  some  three  steps,  until  I  was  out  of  the  water. 

Allen  was  always  a  little  in  my  rear,  even  when  we  were 
hand-in-hand.    He  whispered,  "  It  is  ten  steps  wide.'' 

'^  Can  you  see  across  it  ?  " 

^^  I  think  so.    I  think  the  trees  are  lower  over  there." 

In  all  my  experience  as  a  soldier  I  think  that  I  never  felt 
myself  in  a  more  critical  place.  The  opposite  side  of  the 
branch  was  an  ideal  position  for  the  rebel  vedettes.  They 
ought  to  be  there  if  anywhere  in  these  woods.  Still,  the}^,  as 
well  as  we,  might  have  neglected  their  opportunity ;  besides, 
their  line  might  be  bent  back  here ;  their  vedettes  might  be  on 
the  branch  farther  to  our  right,  and  here  might  be  an3rwhp.re 
in  its  rear ;  we  did  not  know  where  the  rebel  right  rested.  Of 
one  thing  I  felt  sure  —  the  rebels  did  not  intend  to  advance  on 
this  night,  for  in  that  case  they  would  have  had  their  vedettes, 
and  their  pickets  also,  if  possible,  on  our  side  of  the  branch. 

The  thing  had  to  be  done.  I  must  risk  crossing  the  branch. 
If  vedettes  were  on  it,  it  was  just  within  the  possible  that  I 
might  pass  between  two  of  them. 

I  whispered  to  Allen  that  I  wanted  a  stick;  he  already  had 
one,  which  he  put  into  my  hand.  Then  I  told  him  to  take 
hold  of  my  coat,  lest  my  foot  should  slip ;  the  noise  of  a  splash 
might  have  caused  utter  failure,  if  not  our  capture. 

We  reached  the  water  again.  I  felt  before  me.  The  end  of 
the  stick  seemed  to  sink  into  soft  mud. 

I  made  another  step  forward.  I  was  up  to  my  ankles  in 
mud,  up  to  my  knees  in  water. 

I  made  another  step ;  the  water  rose  to  my  thighs. 

Again  a  step ;  the  water  was  no  deeper,  and  I  felt  no  mud 
under  my  feet.    I  thought  I  had  reached  the  middle, 

I  paused  and  listened.  I  was  afraid  to  speak  to  Alien.  The 
same  monotonous  dropping  of  water  —  nothing  more. 

We  went  forward,  and  got  to  the  farther  bank,  which  seemed 
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teep.  By  feeling  riglit  and  left,  I  found  a  foothold.  I  loosed 
Ulen's  himd  from  my  coat;  and  stood  on  tlie  bank.  Allen  was 
11  the  -water  below  me. 

I  looked  around^  for  I  could  now  see  a  little.  I  could  easily 
cU  that  there  were  no  trees  over  my  head.  I  seemed  to  be 
urrounded  by  a  dense;  low  thicket.  "What  was  in  this 
hicket?     Likely  the  rebel  vedettes  and  pickets. 

My  hand  inadvertently  came  in  contact  with  a  stump.  I 
ouhl  feel  tho  smooth  surfaces  left  by  an  axe.  The  tree  itself 
v[\.H  lying  there,  but  not  entirely  cut  from  its  stump.  I  could 
eel  the  splintered  middle  of  the  tree,  still  holding.  I  at  once 
:now  that  I  was  in  the  midst  of  felled  timber^  —  on  the  edge 
►f  a  slashing  or  entanglement. 

Were  the  rebel  vedettes  in  this  felled  timber  ?  Most 
mlikely,  unless  there  were  alleyways  open  for  their  retreat 
3ut  perhaps  the  strip  of  timber  was  very  narrow,  and  the 
ebel  vedettes  were  just  in  rear  of  it;  perhaps  it  was  cut  only 
[long  tho  margin  of  the  branch,  and  in  order  to  impede  and 
ixpose  to  hearing  any  enemy  that  might  succeed  in  crossing 
he  branch,  l.^ut,  in  that  case,  would  not  the  timber  be  a  pro- 
icction  rather  than  a  hindrance  to  the  enemy  advancing  or 
itoaling  forward  ?  Yos,  iinless  the  vedettes  were  just  in  rear 
)f  this  very  narrow  strip,  or  unless  the  rebel  intrenchments 
vove  in  easy  musket  range. 

These  thoughts  went  through  my  mind  while  I  was  on  the 
;>auk  with  Allen  below  me,  I  hesitated.  Beyond  this  skirt 
;f  felled  timber  there  might  be  capture,  or  death,  or  there 
night  be  no  danger  whatever.  I  was  beginning  to  hope  that 
ihero  was  no  vedette  or  picket-line  in  these  woods. 

Whispering  to  Allen  to  remain  where  he  was,  I  crept  for- 
ivard ;  after  having  made  some  ten  paces  through  the  eutan- 
^de.ment,  I  paused  and  listened.  There  was  not  a  sound.  I 
irept  back  to  Allen,  and,  giving  him  my  hand;  helped  him  up 
ihe  bank.  Then  we  both  went  forward  until  I  supposed  we 
were  near  tho  spot  to  which  I  had  previously  advanced.    Allen 
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was  now  signalled  to  stop,  while  I  crept  on  again,  and  again 
returned  to  him  ;  then  both  went  forward  as  before.  On  this 
second  stage  of  our  approach  we  passed  through  to  the  farther 
side  of  the  felled  timber, 

We  were  now  on  the  edge  of  woods  still  standing,  I 
feared  every  moment  lest  we  should  be  detected  by  some 
vedette.  The  enemy's  works  ought  to  be  very  near ;  neither 
spoke  to  the  other ;  abatis  without  intrenchments  was  not  to 
be  thought  of.  Yet  I  was  hoping  to  find  the  intrenchments 
deserted. 

The  rain  had  almost  entirely  ceased.  The  night  was  grow- 
ing. We  had  used  up  at  least  an  hour's  time,  and  had  made 
an  advance  of  less  than  two  hundred  yards. 

I  moved  forward  again — and  back  —  alternately  alone  and 
with  Allen  forward — until  at  length  I  reached  a  road  running 
across  my  line  of  progress. 

After  listening  again  intently  and  hearing  nothing,  I  got 
down  on  my  hands  and  knees  and  crawled  across  the  road.  I 
could  tell  with  my  hands  that  the  road  w^as  cut  up  with  luts, 
and  what  I  supposed  were  horses'  tracks,  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  know  which  way  the  tracks  headed. 

Beyond  the  road  the  woods  continued;  I  crawled  on  for 
thirty  or  forty  yards,  and  found  nothing. 

Then  I  returned  to  Allen,  and  speaking  low  I  asked  him, 
^'  What  do  you  think  that  skirt  of  felled  timber  means  ?  ^' 

^^It  means  breastworks  over  there  in  the  woods,"  said  he. 

"But  I  have  been  at  least  thirty  yards  beyond  the  road  and 
there  is  nothing.  I  am  beginning  to  believe  that  there  is  not 
a  rebel  left  in  these  woods.^' 

"Then,"  said  he,  "the  timber  was  cut  down  with  the  in- 
tention of  fortifying,  and  afterward  the  intention  was  aban- 
doned." 

"Or  else  it  was  cut  down  as  a  blind,"  said  I;  "likely 
enough  its  purpose  was  merely  to  keep  troops  on  this  read 
from  being  seen.^^ 
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'^  Still/'  said  he,  "  tliey  may  be  back  farther  in  the  woods.'^ 

I  did  not  believe  it.  If  this  felled  timber  defended  the 
approach  to  a  rebel  liiiCj  we  were  near  enough  to  the  line  to 
hear  many  noises.  The  only  thing  I  now  feared  was  some 
scouting  party. 

It  was  necessary  to  run  some  risk ;  even  if  we  should  be 
fired  upon,  I  decided  that  we  must  learn  wliich  way  the  move- 
ment on  the  road  had  been.  I  had  Allen  take  off  his  cap, 
and  while  I  lighted  a  match  near  the  ground,  he  held  his  cap 
over  it,  and  we  both  looked  with  all  oiu-  eyes,  moving  the 
match  back  and  forth  over  the  road.  The  tracks  all  headed 
to  our  right. 

T]ien  we  both  stepped  quickly  to  the  farther  side  of  the 
road. 

"  Allen,"  said  I,  "  you  must  stay  here  till  I  return.'^ 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  Through  the  woods." 

"  How  long  will  you  be  gone  ?  " 

'*  A  very  short  time.  If  I  am  not  back  in  fifteen  minutes, 
you  must  return  to  the  pickets  and  report  that  there  has 
already  been  a  considerable  movement  on  the  road,  and  that  no 
enemy  is  here.  I  feel  certain  that  there  are  no  rebels  in  these 
woods.  They  were  here,  but  they  have  gone.  I  want  to  get 
to  the  open  ground  and  see  what  is  there  j  it  will  not  take 
long." 

"  I^m  afraid  that  you  can't  see  to  make  your  way  back  to 
this  spot,"  said  he. 

"I  may  be  compelled  to  whistle  for  you,"  said  I;  "if  there 
is  nobody  in  these  woods,  there  is  no  danger  in  my  whistling.^' 

"Better  take  me  with  you,"  said  Allen;  "two  pairs  of  eyes 
are  better  than  one." 

"  That  is  true,"  I  replied,  "  but  some  accident  might  happen 
to  both  of  us  out  there,  and  neither  of  us  be  able  to  report  to 
General  Grover.     Stay  where  you  are." 

I  tried  to  go  forward  in  a  straight  line  so  that  I  should  be 
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able  to  turn  square  about  and  mate  my  way  back  to  Allen. 
The  woods  became  more  open  as  I  went.  The  rain  had  ceased, 
and  I  could  see  much  better.  I  reached  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  and  looked  out.  A  few  stars  were  shining  between 
broken  clouds  near  the  horizon  in  front  of  me  —  west,  I 
thought.  Toward  the  north  and  northwest  the  clouds  re- 
flected some  distant  light,  and  had  a  reddish  glow.  I  could 
distinctly  hear  the  sounds  of  great  movements,  the  rumblings 
of  wagon  trains  or  artillery.  The  ground  seemed  open  before 
me  for  a  long  distance. 

I  went  rapidly  back  toward  Allen,  whistling.  He  came  to 
meet  me. 

"  ISTow,  Allen,"  said  I,  ''  your  part  of  this  business  is  about 
over.  Go  back  to  Captain  Brown  and  ask  him  to  report  at 
once  to  General  Grover  that  the  road  shows  clearly  that  the 
rebels  have  already  moved  along  it  to  their  left,  our  right ; 
and  that  there  is  nobody  here,  all  gone ;  gone  to  our  right, 
their  left,  and  that  I  have  been  entirely  through  the  woods, 
and  have  found  nothing ;  but  that  to  the  northwest  there  are 
the  sounds  of  great  movements,  and  that  I  am  going  to  see  if 
I  cannot  find  out  more." 

"  Then  what  am  I  to  do  after  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

'^ Nothing;  remain  with  your  company.  I  shall  not  need 
you,  for  I  doubt  if  I  get  back  before  day,  and  there  is  nothing 
for  me  to  fear  in  this  place." 

Allen  started  one  way  and  I  another.  It  was  now  about 
two  o'clock,  I  thought ;  the  sky  was  almost  clear,  and  I  could 
see  about  me-  I  passed  rapidly  through  the  woods  again  and 
into  the  open  ground,  climbing  a  rail  fence,  and  went  up  a 
very  gentle  slope  that  rose  before  me,  an  "  old  field,"  or  aban- 
doned farm,  which  was  scattered  over  here  and  there  with 
clumps  of  stunted  growth.  Once  I  paused  in  terror.  A  bush 
had  taken,  to  my  fancy,  the  form  of  a  man.  The  illusion 
lasted  but  for  a  moment.  ^ 

When  I  had  reached  the  highest  part  of  this  undulation,  I 
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could  see  maBy  lights  —  some  of  them  in  motion,  but  most  of 
fekem  stationary.  The  sounds  of  a  moving  army  were  distinct; 
1  could  hear  shouts^  like  those  of  teamsters,  and  once  I  thought 
[  could  catch  the  command  to  close  up. 

I  went  on,  down  a  gentle  descent,  and  into  a  ravine  which 
was  difficult  to  cross,  and  up  the  rise  beyond.  Between  me 
and  the  red  glare  I  could  distinguish  objects,  and  I  knew  that 
if  there  were  rebels  in  line  before  me,  I  should  be  able  to  see 
them  before  they  could  see  me,  so  I  went  on  without  great 
fear,  and  crept  to  the  top  of  this  second  swell  of  the  ground. 

Here  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  rebels  were  retreat- 
ing. The  road  was  full  of  them  not  four  hundred  yards  from 
me.  Eires  were  burning  on  both  sides  of  the  road;  men  and 
wagons  were  hurrying  westward.  Almost  in  front  of  me 
was  a  cluster  of  houses,  which  I  took  to  be  Williamsburg; 
fires  were  burning  in  the  streets ;  a  great  throng  was  passing 
on  west  between  the  fires  and  between  the  houses.'  I  had 
little  doubt  that  I  could  mingle,  without  great  danger,  with 
the  rebels,  seeing  that  my  gum-blanket  would  hide  my  uni- 
form, and  was  tempted  to  do  so ;  the  thought  was  rejected, 
however;  time  was  lacking;  it  would  soon  be  day;  I  knew 
enough  already;  I  could  not  hope  to  learn  from  the  rebels 
much  more  than  I  now  knew,  and  every  step  farther  away 
from  our  lines  would  doubly  delay  my  report.  So  I  turned 
my  back  upon  Williamsburg  and  hurried  toward  our  pickets. 

When  I  reached  the  road  again,    day  was  breaking.     A 
vedette  had  been  advanced  to  the  branch  by  Captain  Brown. 
I  hurried  on  and  made  my  report  to  General  Grover.     He  at 
once  called  a  courier,  who  mounted  and  rode  off  in  haste. 
******* 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  the  happiest  man  in  the  line 
was  Willis.  Everybody  was  glad  that  the  enemy  had  retired ; 
but  Willis  was  bubbling  over  with  the  joy  of  foresight  ful- 
filled. He  rode  a  high  *horse;  the  rebels  would  make  no 
further  stand  until  they  reached  Richmond;  he  doubted  if 
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they  would  attempt  to  defend  Eichmond,  even.  His  spirits 
were  contagious;  he  did  good  although  he  was  hidicrous. 
What  would  Dr.  Khayme  have  said  of  Willis's  influence? 
I  supposed  that  the  Doctor  would  have  used  the  sergeant  as 
an  illustration  of  his  doctrine  that  there  is  nothing  unneces- 
sary or  false ;  certainly  Willis  encouraged  us. 

The  weather  was  better  and  the  day's  work  not  hard.  We 
moved  but  a  short  distance,  and  bivouacked. 

About  noon  I  was  aroused  from  sleep  by  an  order  to  report 
to  Colonel  Blaisdell.  I  had  no  notion  of  what  was  wanted  of 
me.  I  had  never  before  been  individually  in  his  presence.  I 
wondered  what  it  meant,  and  hastened  to  his  headq^uarters. 

I  saluted ;  the  colonel  returned  the  salute. 

"  You  are  Private  Berwick  ?  "  he  said. 

"YeS;  Colonel." 

'f  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  " 

"  In  what  respect,  Colonel  ?  " 

'^You  have  been  absent  from  your  company."  His  voice 
was  gruff,  but  his  eye  and  mouth  belied  his  voice. 

*^  Here,"  said  he ;  "  take  this  and  read  it." 

I  read  the  following :  ^^  Private  Jones  Berwick,  Company  D, 
Eleventh  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  is  relieved,  until  further 
orders,  from  duty  with  his  company,  and  will  hold  himself 
ready  for  special  service  when  ordered." 

This  order  was  signed  by  Colonel  Blaisdell,  and  approved 
by  General  Grover. 


XIII 

JONES    ON   THE    BI/ACK:   HORSE 
"Take  all  the  swift  advantage  of  the  hours."  —  Shake spe abb. 

At  about  three  o'clock  in  tlie  afternoon  of  this  6th  of  May, 
I  was  again  aroused  from  sleep,  this  time  by  an  order  to  report 
to  the  adjutant  of  the  Eleventh.  He  informed  me  that  he  was 
aware  of  General  Grover's  order  relieving  me  from  regular 
duty — in  fact,  had  himself  written  the  order  by  command  of 
Colonel  Blaisdell,  who  had  been  asked  to  issue  it  by  our  brig- 
ade commander.  The  adjutant  also  told  me  that  I  should  still 
get  rations  through  Company  D,  but  that  I  was  free  to  go  and 
come  when  not  on  special  duty,  and  that  I  was  expected  to 
keep  him  advised  of  my  goings^  so  that  I  could  be  f  oxuid  when 
wanted.  '^Por  the  rest,"  said  he,  ''you  will  do  much  as  you 
wish,  especially  when  the  brigade  is  in  reserve,  as  it  is 
to-day,  and  as  it  is  likely  to  be  for  a  good  many  days  to  come. 
Your  services  to  be  required  at  long  intervals  will  make  up,  it 
is  hoped,  for  your  exemption  from  regular  duty." 

I  thanked  him  and  retired.  I  had  learned  that  Dr.  Khayme 
was  on  the  right,  and  at  once  set  out  to  find  him,  traversing 
much  of  the  battlefield  of  the  preceding  day.  "When  I  reached  " 
the  ground  over  which  Hancock^s  troops  had  fought,  it  became 
evident  that  the  rebels  had  here  suffered  severely ;  their  dead 
were  yet  numerous  in  places,  although  details  of  men  had 
long  been  busy  in  burying  the  slain  of  both  armies. 

At  last  I  found  Dr.  Khayme's  tent,  after  having  been 
directed  wrong  more  than  once.  ISTo  one  was  there  except  a 
white  servant ;  he  told  me  that  the  Doctor,  who  was  now  at 
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the  field  hospital,  had  been  busy  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
day  and  night  in  relieving  the  wounded ;  that  he  had  taken  no 
sleep  at  all.  "I  dou'fc  see  how  the  Doctor  stands  what  he  goes 
through,"  said  the  man.  "  Yesterday  the  whole  day  long  he 
was  in  the  thick  of  it;  he  was  in  as  great  danger  as  the  troops 
were ;  lots  more  than  some  of  'ejn.  He  said  that  the  rebels 
wouldn't  try  to  hit  him ;  but  for  my  part  I  wouldn't  trust  one 
of  'em  as  far  as  I  could  fling  a  bull  by  the  tail ;  and  him  a 
tendin'  to  'em  just  like  they  was  our  own  men." 

This  was  not  the  first  I  had  heard  of  the  Doctor's  disregard 
of  danger.  At  Bull  Eun  he  was  known  to  follow  a  charge 
and  assist  the  wounded  as  they  fell.  I  supposed  that  there  was 
no  use  expostulating  with  a  man  who  so  firmly  believed  in  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  his  philosophy. 

About  nightfall  he  came  into  the  tent,  rubbing  his  hands. 

"Good  evening,  Jones.  I  expected  to  see  you  here.  I 
suppose  you  think  you  are  going  to  stay  with  me  several 
days  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  suppose  so,  Doctor  ?  " 

"Oh,  by  this  and  that.  Your  brigade  will  have  nothing  to 
do  this  side  of  the  Chickahominy." 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  the  Chickahominy,"  I 
replied. 

"  You  will  know.'^ 

"  The  brigade  can  be  easy  for  some  time,  then  ?  '^ 

"  Any  man  can  be  easy  for  some  time  if  he  has  been  ordered 
on  special  duty  not  to  be  demanded  for  some  time." 

"  You  know  about  my  case  ?  " 

"Yes." 

Dr.  Khayme  looked  surprisingly  fresh  after  having  under- 
gone such  arduous  labours ;  indeed,  this  little  man's  physical 
endurance  and  his  mental  power  were  to  me  matters  for  aston- 
ishment equally  great. 

"Doctor/'  I  said,  "  I  hear  you  have  been  working  very  hard. 
You  need  rest  and  sleep." 
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"  Well/^  said  he,  "  when  I  need  rest  T  rest ;  when  I  need 
sleep  I  sleep;  just  now  I  want  supper." 

After  we  had  eaten  he  filled  his  pipe,  and  settled  himself  on 
a  camp-stool.  He  got  more  comfort  out  of  a  camp-stool  than 
any  other  man  in  the  world.  As  I  saw  him  sitting  there,  puff- 
ing slowly,  his  eyes  filled  with  intelligent  pleasure,  his  impas- 
sive features  in  perfect  repose,  I  thought  he  looked  the  picture 
of  contentment. 

I  asked  ah  out  Lydia. 

"  Lydia  will  not  rejoin  me  yet,"  said  he ;  "  she  wishes  to  be 
mth  me,  but  I  prefer  that  she  should  remain  in  the  hospital 
at  Hampton  until  the  army  is  concentrated.  You  will  have 
some  marching  to  do  before  you  have  any  more  fighting,  and  I 
don't  think  1^11  send  for  her  yet." 

"I  suppose  she  can  do  as  much  good  where  she  is,"  I 
said. 

'^  Yes,  and  save  herself  the  worry  of  frequent  marches.  She 
can  come  to  me  when  things  are  settled.  However,  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  shall  not  demand  her  services  here.  But  now 
tell  me  all  about  your  last  night^s  experience." 

When  I  had  ended  my  narration,  he  said,  "Yen  will  here- 
after be  called  on  to  do  more  of  such  work." 

^^  I  suppose  so,"  said  L 

"  Do  you  like  it  ?  " 

"No,  Doctor,  I  do  not,  and  I  am  surprised  that  I  do  not. 
Yet,  I  shall  not  object  if  I  can  accomplish  anything." 

"You  have  accomplished  something  each  time  that  you 
have  been  sent  out.  Yon  have  at  least  furnished  strong  cor- 
roborative evidence,  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  action  on  the 
part  of  your  generals." 

"  Doctor,  I  wish  you  would  rest  and  sleep." 

"  Are  you  sleepy  ?  " 

"No;  I  slept  all  the  morning,  and  had  another  nap  in  the 
afternoon." 

"Well,  let  us  talk  awhile.     The  animals  can  rest;  speech 
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is  given  unto  man  alone.    First,  I  say  that  by  holding  to  your 
programme  of  last  night  joii  will  incur  little  risk.'^ 

"Tell  me  what  you  mean  by  holding  to  my  programme, 
Doctor." 

"And  yon  will  accomplish  more/'  he  added  meditatively. 
"  Yes ;  you  will  be  in  less  danger^  and  you  will  accomplish 
more/' 

"I  should  be  glad  to  be  in  less  danger,  as  well  as  to  do 
more,"  said  I. 

"  You  should  always  do  such  work  unarmed." 

*^  You  are  right,  Doctor ;  entirely  right.  Arms  are  encum- 
bi-ances  only,  and  a  man  might  easily  be  tempted  to  fire  when 
he  ought  to  be  silent." 

"jVIy  reasons  are  a  little  diferent  from  yours,"  said  the 
Doctor;  "you  will  be  safer  if  you  are  unarmed,  and  other 
people's  lives  will  be  safer  from  you." 

"  Why  should  I  not  also  wear  Confederate  uniform  ?  " 

"And  be  a  spy,  Jones  ?  " 

"Hardly  that,  Doctor;  merely  a  scout  near  the  enemy's 
lines,  not  in  them." 

"  I  cannot  vote  for  that  yet,"  said  the  Doctor. 

The  Doctor's  servant  entered,  bringing  a  written  message 
addressed:  — 

PRIVATE  BERWICK, 
On  detached  service. 
At  Sanitary  Camp, 

Rear  of  General  Hancock* s  division, 

"  Who  gave  yon  this  ?  "  I  asked. 

"A  man  has  just  come  with  it  —  a  horseman  —  two  horse- 
men ;  no,  a  horseman  with  two  horses." 

"  Is  he  waiting  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

I  j;ore  open  the  envelope.  The  Doctor  was  showing  no  curi- 
osity j  the  thought  went  through  my  mind  that  he  already 
knew  or  suspected. 
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There  were  three  jDapers,  —  a  sketchy  a  sort  of  jjassport 
which  coiitaiued  only  the  countevsigns  for  the  past  live  days, 
and  an.  order  from  General  Hooker. 

The  order  itself  gave  me  no  information  of  the  reasons 
which  had  influenced  General  Plooker  to  choose  nie  for  the 
work  required  J  I  coirld  merely  assume  that  General  Grover 
had  nominated  me.  I  read  the  order  thorouglily  three  times, 
learned  by  heart  the  countersigns,  impressed  the  map  on  my 
mind,  and  then  destroyed  the  three  papers  in  accordance  with 
an  express  injunction  comprised  in  the  order  itself.  This 
mental  work  took  some  minutes,  during  which  the  Doctor  sat 
impassive. 

*f  Doctor,  I  must  go." 

"  Well,  Jones,  we  can  finish  our  talk  when  you  return,  I 
suppose  you  are  on  secret  service." 

^^Yes,  Doctor." 

"  Can  I  help  in  any  way  ?  " 

"Please  let  me  have  that  gray  suit,'' 

He  brought  it  himself,  not  wishing  his  servant  to  see  it. 

"Anything  else,  Jones  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  shall  need  f  ood.'^ 

"  How  will  you  carry  it  ?  " 

"In  my  pockets.     Bread  will  do." 

"I  think  I  have  a  bettor  thing,"  said  hej  "I  have  provided 
that  you  shall  not  starve  again,  as  you  did  on  tho  Warwick." 

He  produced  a  wide  leathern  belt,  made  into  one  long  bag, 
or  pocket;  this  he  filled  with  small  hard  biscuits;  it  was  just 
what  I  wanted. 

"  Doctor,  you  are  the  most  extraordinary  man  in  this  army." 

"I  am  not  in  this  army,"  he  said. 

The  belt  was  put  on  beneath  xny  waistcoat. 

"I'll  leave  my  gun  and  everything  with  you,  Doctor;  I 
hope  to  get  back  in  two  or  three  days." 

"Very  well,  Jones.  God  bless  you,  boy,"  he  said,  and  I 
was  gone. 
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"Does  General  Hooker  expect  a  written  reply  ? ^' 

"^N'o,  sir;  I  suppose  not." 

"Then  you  may  report  that  you  have  delivered 
sage  and  that  I  begin  work  at  once." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

I  took  the  led  horse  and  mounted.  The  man  usee 
and  rode  toward  the  east. 

My  orders  required  me  to  go  west  and  northwest, 
communicate  with  General  Franklin,  whose  divisi 
day  ought  to.  have  landed  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
below  White  House  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  t] 
erates'  retreat.  The  earliest  possible  delivery  of  n 
was  strenuously  required,  my  orders  even  going  so 
include  reasons  for  despatch.  The  retreating  en 
almost  between  us  and  Franklin,  and  he  must  be 
attack  and  delay  them  at  every  hazard,  and  must  b( 
if  possible  by  what  road  he  should  advance  in  orde 
their  retreat ;  it  was  added  that,  upon  landing,  Gene 
lin  would  not  know  of  the  situation  of  the  rebel 
would  depend  upon  information  being  brought  to  hi: 
one  of  the  messengers  sent  him  on  this  night. 

My  ride  was  to  be  a  ride  of  twenty-five  miles  or  i 
ing  from  the  map.  Our  outposts  were  perhaps 
ahead ;  I  made  the  six  miles  in  less  than  three-quai 
hour.     With  the  outposts  I  had  no  trouble. 

"  Give  me  the  countersign  for  last  Sunday,"  said 

"Another  man's  ahead  of  you,"  he  said,  when 
sponded. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  " 

"  Don't  know.     Horse  black." 

"Going  fast?" 

"  Goin'  like  hell ! "  said  he ;  then  added,  "  and  g( 
too,  if  he  don't  mind  how  he  rides." 

It  was  now  after  nine  o'clock,  and  I  had  nineteen 


cumspection  was  worth  more  than  haste  —  let  the  black  horse 
go  on. 

"  Where  are  the  rebels  ?  " 

"  A  mile  in  front  when  dark  came." 

"Infantry?^' 

^^  Couldn't  say ;  they  are  infantry  or  dismounted  cavalry  — 
don't  know  which.'' 

'^  Please  describe  their  position.'' 

"  Don't  know  a  thing  Bxcept  that  they  conld  be  seen  drawi 
up  across  the  road  —  a  mile  out  there,"  pointing. 

"  In  the  woods  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"Captain—'' 

"  No,  only  lieutenant." 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir ;  won't  you  be  so  good  as  to  send  a  mar 
with  me  to  the  point  from  which  the  rebels  could  be  seen  ai 
dark?" 

"Yes ;  I'll  do  that  much  for  you.     Here,  Johnson ! " 

As  Johnson  and  I  rode  forward,  I  tried  to  get  all  he  knew  — 
but  he  knew  nothing ;  he  had  no  idea  whether  the  enemy  wer< 
cavalry  or  infantry,  whether  they  had  retired  or  were  yet  ii 
position,  or  how  many  they  were.  The  moon  was  almost  over 
head ;  the  sandy  road  muffled  the  sounds  of  the  horses'  hoofs 
no  noise  came  from  front  or  rear.  The  way  was  through  th( 
woods ;  in  little  more  than  half  a  mile  open  ground  was  seei 
ahead.     Johnson  stopped ;  so  did  I. 

"  They  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  field,"  said  he. 

"  How  wide  is  the  field  ?  " 

"A  quarter,  I  guess." 

"  What  was  planted  in  the  field  last  year  ?  ^^ 

"Corn." 

"Stalks  still  standing?" 

"  Yes,  but  they  are  very  small." 

"  Does  the  road  run  between  fences  ?  " 


ground.  The  sketch  furnished  me  gave  me  only  the  main  road 
with  the  branch  roads  marked  down  for  very  short  distances 
I  would  take  one  of  the  branch  roads  leading  to  the  right 
there  must  be  roads  leading  up  the  York ;  all  the  country  if 
interlaced  with  roads  small  and  large.  I  would  risk  it ;  bettei 
do  that  than  risk  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

I  was  thus  cogitating  when  a  souiui  reached  me.  I  thoughi 
I  could  distinguish  a  horse's  footfall.  I  stopped  —  the  souu(' 
was  louder  —  coming  and  coming  fast.  I  dismounted  and  le(' 
my  horse  into  the  woods  a  few  yards  and  covered  his  moutl 
with  my  hands.  Still  the  sounds  reached  me  —  the  constam 
cadence  of  a  galloping  horse,  yet  coming  from  far.  Who  couh" 
be  riding  fast  this  night?  Who  could  bo  riding  south  thh 
night?  The  rebels  were  going  north;  no  rebel  horscmar 
would  ride  south  to-night. 

The  sounds  increased  now  rai)idly,  and  soon  a  single  horse 
dashed  by;  I  could  not  see  the  rider  for  the  boughs  of  tlu 
trees,  but  I  saw  a  black  horse  going  south. 

Was  this  the  messenger  who  had  outstripped  me  at  the 
start?  I  could  not  know,  but  the  horse  was  V)la(jk.  Why  no1 
brown?  How  could  I  be  sure  that  in  the  moonlight  I  couhj 
tell  black  from  brown,  or  black  from  bay  ?  I  could  not  answer. 
yet  I  felt  confidence  in  my  fiVvSt  impression.  The  li(Hitemint 
had  said  the  man's  horse  was  black.  How  did  the  lieutonaut 
know?  Had  he  seen  the  liorso  by  day  ?  Had  he  brought  a 
light?  The  horse  must  be  very  black.  To  satisfy  my  mind 
I  led  luy  horse  into  the  road  and  slip])ed  the  bridh^.  round  ]m 
foreleg;  then  retired  a  few  yards  and  k)oked  at  hhn  —  he  had 
not  the  colour  of  the  black  horse ;  he  was  a.  (h^op  bay. 

Why  was  the  black  horse  returning?  I>oubih*ss  the  enemy 
had  been  found  far  up  tlie  road,  and  the  nu\ssenger  could  not 
get  through  them.  Wlio  else  would  be  riding  fast  down  this 
road  ?  If  the  rider  were  a  r(*br.l,  he  would  rid(^.  slow.  Our  men 
would  ride  fast  toward  our  own  liucis  j  this  rider  was  one  of 


h.orse.  Whj  should  he  ride  so  fast  to  the  rear?  He  was 
seeking  a  new  road;  perhaj^s  he  knew  of  another  road,  and 
was  hurrying  now  because  he  had  already  lost  time  and  his 
new  road  would  be  longer  and  would  make  him  lose  more. 

Yet  I  went  on  up  the  road.  I  had  heard  the  galloping  of 
the  black  horse  far  off;  and  I  knew  that  I  could  go  half  a  mile 
before  I  should  encounter  the  enemy.  I  was  ahead  of  the 
black  horse. 

After  riding  five  minutes  slowly  on,  I  came  to  a  small 
field  on  the  right  of  the  road  5  in  the  field  was  a  cabin.  I 
paused;  and  considered.  The  cabiu;  no  doubt,  was  deserted ;  but 
if  it  were  occupied,  what  should  I  fear  ?  I  was  in  citizen's  dress. 
If  any  one  was  now  in  the  cabin,  I  might  get  information  ;  if  it 
was  deserted,  I  could  explore  the  ground  about  it,  for  I  hoped 
that  some  path  connected  this  place  with  other  fields  and  per- 
haps other  roads  to  the  north.  I  dismounted  and  approached 
the  door  and  knocked.  There  was  no  response.  I  pushed  the 
door,  and  it  opened  5  the  place  had  been  vacated.  I  searched 
the  grounds ;  there  was  a  well  in  the  back  yard,  and  I  lost  the 
hope  that  I  should  find  a  path  leading  to  a  spring,  and  perhaps 
beyond.  I  diligently  and  painfully  continued  my  search,  and 
at  length  was  rewarded  by  seeing  a  stile  in  the  back  fence.  I 
went  back  and  mounted,  and  rode  round  the  little  field  to  the 
stile,  and  took  the  path  leading  from  it  due  north.  I  reached 
the  woods,  and  was  compelled  to  dismount,  for  the  branches 
of  the  trees  overhung  the  path  and  constantly  barred  my  way. 
Leading  my  horse,  I  continued  on  and  came  to  a  larger  field 
where,  at  the  fence,  the  path  connected  with  a  narrow  planta- 
tion road  which  I  knew,  from  the  ruts,  wagons  had  used.  I 
went  to  the  right,  no  longer  dismounted,  and  going  at  a  fast 
trot.  My  road  was  running  in  a  northeast  course,  but  soon 
the  corner  of  the  field  was  reached,  and  then  it  branched,  one 
branch  going  to  the  north,  the  other  continuing  northeast. 
Which  should  I  take?     I  could  not  hesitate 5  I  rode  north. 


supposed.  Where  I  was  I  did  not  know,  but  I  felt  sure  that 
I  was  flanking  the  rebels  who  had  stopped  the  black  house.  I 
considered  the  plan  of  trying  now  to  get  back  into  the  main 
road  again,  but  rejected  the  thought,  for  no  doubt  Johnston's 
army  was  stretched  along  this  road  for  many  miles ;  no  doubt 
it  was  only  the  rear-guard  picket  that  had  turned  back  my 
unknown  friend  who  had  preceded  me.  I  would  keep  on,  and  I 
did  keep  on^  getting  almost  lost  sometimes;  passing  farms  and 
woods  and  streams,  forsaking  one  path  for  a  worse  one,  if  the 
latter  favoured  my  course,  until  n,t  last,  after  great  anxiety,  and 
fatigue  of  body  and  mind,  I  reached  a  wide  road  running  north- 
west.   I  iiad  come,  I  supposed,  four  or  five  miles  from  the  stile. 

Now  I  no  longer  feared  the  rebel  army.  That  was  at  my 
left  in  the  road  to  Richmond.  This  road  I  was  on  led  uj)  the 
York.  The  map  was  worthless  now.  Of  course,  I  might  run 
foul  of  scouts  and  flying  parties ;  these  people  I  must  watch, 
for. 

I  supposed  it  was  one  o'clock,  and  that  I  yet  had  fifteen 
miles  to  go,  for  I  had  made  my  route  much  longer  than  the 
main  road;  but  I  counted  that  I  had  gained  greatly,  fen-  I  was 
in  comparative  safety,  and  had  five  liours  yet.  The  road 
ahead  I  knew  nothing  about,  but  it  was  running  in  the  correct 
course  for  Eltham's  Landing  high  up  on  the  river. 

Soon  I  came  to  a  fork.  Which  branch  should  I  take  ?  If 
I  should  take  the  right,  it  was  chance  for  chance  that  I  should 
go  straight  off  to  the  York,  and  I  wanted  to  go  up  the  York ; 
if  I  should  take  the  left,  it  was  chance  for  chance  that  I  should 
ride  straight  to  tlie  enemy  on  the  Richmond  road. 

I  took  the  left.  To  go  to  the  river  meant  almost  the  loss 
of  hope  thereafter.  I  would  go  toward  the  enemy  for  a  little 
distance,  but  would  take  the  first  bridle-pafcli  to  the  right 
some  road  or  bridle-path  branching  out  of  this,  and  runniu{:j 
up  the  river.  But  my  progress  became  exceedingly  slow,  foi 
I  feared  always  to  miss  seeing  some  blind  road  leading  to  the 


for  I  found  a  path,  and  took  it,  going  with  great  caution  for 
a  furlong,  to  find  that  it  entered  a  larger  road.  If  I  had  not 
taken  this  path,  I  should  have  soon  reached  this  good  road  at 
its  junction,  and  time  would  have  been  saved  by  increased 
speed;  yet  I  did  not  blame  myself,  and  went  on  with  renewed 
hope  and  faster,  for  although  the  moon  was  getting  far  down 
the  sky,  my  road  was  good  and  was  running  straight  toward 
my  end. 

But  at  length,  as  I  was  going  over  a  sandy  stretch,  I  heard 
hoof-beats  behind  me,  and  the  sound  grew,  and  I  knew  that 
some  night  rider  was  following  fast.  What  is  he  ?  A  rebel 
or  a  federal  ?  Loud  ring  the  strokes  of  the  horse's  irons  and 
louder  behind  me;  I  must  run  or  I  must  sli^D  aside, 

I  chose  to  let  him  pass.  To  be  pursued  would  have  been  to 
throw  up  the  game;  all  then  would  have  been  lost.  I  left 
the  road  and  hid  in  the  shadowy  woods.  On  came  the  rider, 
and  as  the  thundering  hoofs  hit  the  road  within  ten  paces  of 
my  stand,  I  saw  again  the  black  horse  belly  to  the  ground  in 
the  moonlight. 

Almost  at  once  I  started  in  pursuit.  I  would  keep  this 
man  before  me ;  if  he  should  run  upon  rebels,  the  alarm  would 
reach  me ;  so  long  as  he  should  be  in  my  front,  safety  for  me 
was  at  the  front  and  danger  elsewhere.  I  pursued,  keeping 
within  sight  where  the  road  stretches  were  long,  going  slowly 
where  the  ground  was  hard,  lest  the  noise  of  my  approach 
should  be  heard.  Yet  I  had  no  dif&culty ;  the  courier  was 
straining  every  nerve  to  reach  his  destination,  and  regarded 
not  his  rear.  He  crossed  roads  in  haste,  and  by  this  I  knew 
that  the  road  was  to  him  familiar ;  he  paused  never,  but  kept 
his  horse  at  an  even  gallop  through  forest  and  through  field, 
while  I  followed  by  jerks,  making  my  horse  run  at  times,  and 
again,  fearing  I  was  too  near,  bringing  him  back  to  slower 
speed.     For  miles  I  followed  the  black  horse. 

But  now  I  saw  that  the  night  was  further  spent  than  I  had 


ill  the  west.  How  far  to  the  end  ?  The  black  horse  is  going 
more  slowly ;  he  has  gone  many  weary  miles  more  than  mine 
has  gone ;  his  rider  is  urging  him  to  the  utmost ;  I  can  see 
him  dig  his  spurs  again  and  again  into  the  sides  of  the  noble 
beast,  and  see  him  strike,  and  I  see  him  turn  where  the  road 
turns  ahead  of  me,  and  I  ride  faster  to  recover  him ;  and  now 
I  see  black  smoke  rising  at  my  right  hand,  and  I  hear  the 
whistle  of  the  Union  steam  vessels,  and  I  almost  cry  for  joy. 
and  at  the  turning  of  the  road  my  horse  rears  and  alniosi 
throws  me  to  the  ground,  and  I  see  the  black  horse  lying  dead, 
and  I  spur  my  horse  to  pass,  and  give  a  cry  of  terror  as  a  man 
springs  from  the  left,  with  carbine  presented,  and  shoxits. 
"Your  horse!  your  horse!  Dismount  at  once,  or  I'll  blow 
your  brains  out!'' 

For  the  rider  of  the  black  horse  was  a  Confederate ! 

Shall  I  ever  forget  that  moment  of  dismay  and  anguish  ^ 
Even  as  I  write  the  thrill  of  horror  returns,  and  I  see  a  picture 
of  the  past:  —  the  daybreak;  a  lonely  road  in  the  forest;  twc 
men  and  two  horses,  each  pair  as  unlike  as  life  and  death,  foi 
one's  horse  was  dead  and  the  other  man  was  about  to  die, 
Had  I  been  so  utterly  foolish !  Why  had  I  conceived  abso- 
lutely that  this  rider  wcls  a  Federal  ?  How  could  a  Federal 
know  the  road  so  well  that  he  had  gone  over  it  at  full  speed, 
never  hesitating,  never  deflecting  into  a  wrong  course  ?  The 
instant  before,  I  had  been  in  heaven,  for  I  had  known  my  safe 
destination  was  at  hand;  now,  I  felt  that  my  end  had  come 
to  me,  for  my  terror  was  for  myself  and  not  for  a  lost  mission, 
and  I  cannot  remember  that  in  that  smallest  second  of  time 
any  other  hope  was  in  me  but  that  of  riding  this  mai] 
down  and  reaching  our  troops  with  a  mortal  bullet  in  my 
body. 

In  a  second  the  world  may  be  changed — in  a  second  the 
world  was  changed.  I  saw  my  captor's  gun  drop  from  his 
hands ;  I  saw  his  hands  go  up.     I  looked  round ;  in  the  road 
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beliind  me  —  blessed   sight  —  were  two   Union  soldiers  witii 
their  muskets  levelled  at  the  man  in  gray. 

"Take  me  at  once  to  G-eneral  Eranklin/^ 

Again  I  was  thunderstruck  —  two  voices  had  shouted  the 
same  words ! 

The  revulsion  turned  me  stomach-sick;  the  rider  of  the 
black  horse  was  a  Federal  in  disguise! 

#  *  ^  *  *  *  * 

General  Franklin  advanced,  and  met  the  enemy  advancing. 
For  no  error  on  my  part,  my  mission  was  a  failure. 

^•How  could  you  know  the  road  so  well  for  the  last  ten 
miles  of  it  ? "  I  asked  of  Jones,  the  rider  of  the  black 
horse. 

"  That  horse  was  going  home  !  ^^ 

"  A  horse  captured  from  the  rebels  ?  " 

"Ko;  impressed  only  yesterday  from  a  farmer  near  the 
landing.  You  see  he  had  already  made  that  road  and  was  not 
in  the  best  condition  to  make  it  again  so  soon ;  then  I  had  to 
turn  about  more  than  once.  I  suppose  that  horse  must  have 
made  nearly  a  hundred  miles  in  twenty-four  hours." 

Jones  was  of  Porter's  escort,  and  had  on  this  occasion 
served  as  General  Porter's  messenger. 

On  the  next  day,  the  8th,  I  returned  to  the  Sanitary  Camp. 
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"Your  changed  complexions  are  to  me  a  mirror 
Which  shows  me  mine  changed  too  ;  for  I  must  be 
A  party  in  this  alteration,  linding 
Myself  thus  altered  with  It."  —  Shakespeare. 

It  would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  mc  to  analyze  my 
feeling  for  Dr.  Khayme.  His  affection  for  me  was  uncon- 
cealed, and  I  was  sure  that  no  other  man  was  received  as  hii: 
companion  —  not  that  he  was  distant,  but  that  ho  was  nol 
approaclied.  By  nature  I  am  aftectionatCj  but  ah  that  time  my 
emotions  were  severely  and  almost  continually  repressed  by 
my  will,  because  of  a  condition  of  nervous  sensitiveness  in 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  an  exposure  of  my  j)Oculiainty, 
so  that  I  often  wondered  whether  the  Docitor  fully  \;uderstoo(] 
the  love  and  reverence  I  bore  him. 

On  the  morning  following  the  day  last  spoken  of — that  is  tc 
say,  on  the  morning  of  May  9fch —  Dr.  Khayme  rode  off  to  the 
old  William  and  Mary  College,  now  become  a  liospital,  leaving 
me  to  my  devices,  as  he  said,  for  some  hours.  I  was  sitting  oi3 
a  camp-stool  in  the  open  air,  busily  engaged  in  cleaning  my 
gun  and  accoutrements,  when  I  saw  a  man  coming  toward  me. 
It  was  Willis. 

"  Where  is  the  Doctor  ?  "  he  asked. 


Kear  about  your  being  detailed  for  special  work  ?^^ 

"So,"  said  I. 

"  What  in  tlie  name  o'  God  will  you  have  to  do  ?  " 

Willis's  tone  was  not  so  friendly  as  I  liad  known  it  to  be ; 
besides,  I  had  observed  that  he  called  me  Berwick  rather  than 
Jones.  His  attitude  chilled  me.  I  did  not  wish  to  talk  to 
him  about  myself.  We  talk  about  personal  matters  to  per- 
sonal friends.  I  suppose,  too,  that  I  am  peculiar  in  such 
things ;  at  any  rate,  so  great  was  my  distaste  to  talking  now 
with  Willis  on  the  subject  in  question  that  I  did  not  succeed 
in  hiding  my  feeling. 

"  Oh,''  says  he,  "  you  needn't  say  it  if  you  don't  want  to." 

"I  feel,"  said  I,  "as  though  I  should  be  speaking  of  per- 
sonal matters,  perhaps  too  personal." 

"Well,  I  don't  want  to  force  myself  on  anybody,"  said  he; 
then  he  asked,  "How  long  are  you  going  to  stay  with  Dr. 
Khayme  ?  " 

It  flashed  upon  me  in  an  instant  that  Willis  was  jealous, — 
not  of  the  little  distinction  that  had  been  shown  me, —  but  in 
regard  to  Lydia,  and  I  felt  a  great  desire  to  relieve  him  of  any 
fear  of  my  being  or  becoming  his  rival.  Yet  I  did  not  see 
how  I  could  introduce  a  subject  so  delicate.  In  order  to  gain 
time,  I  replied:  "Well,  I  don't  know  exactly;  I  am  subject  to 
orders  from  brigade  headquarters.  If  no  orders  come,  I  shall 
stay  here  a  day  or  two ;  if  we  march,  I  suppose  I  shall  march 
with  the  company,  unless  the  division  is  in  the  rear." 

"If  the  division  marches  and  Dr.  Khayme  remains  here, 
what  will  you  do?"  he  asked. 

This  was  increasing,  I  thought;  to  encourage  him  to  pro- 
ceed,' I  asked,  "Why  do  you  wish  to  know?" 

"Because,"  said  he,  hesitatingly,  "because  I  think  you 
ought  to  show  your  hand." 

"  Please  tell  me  exactly  what  you  mean  by  that,"  said  I. 

"  You  know  very  well  what  I  mean,"  he  replied. 


anything,  this  is  a  good  time  for  saying  it." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will/'  said  he ;  *^  you  know  that  I  like  Miss 
Lydia." 

"  Well  ? '' 

"  And  I  thought  yon  were  my  friend.'' 

"  I  am  your  friend." 

"  Then  why  do  yon  get  into  my  way  ?  " 

^^  If  I  am  in  your  way,  it  is  more  than  I  know,"  said  I ; 
'^what  would  you  have  me  to  do?" 

"  If  you  are  my  friend,  you  will  keep  out  of  my  way." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  ought  not  to  visit  the  Doctor?'^ 

"  If  you  visit  the  Doctor,  you  ought  to  make  it  plain  to  him 
why  you  visit  him." 

"Sergeant,"  said  I;  "Dr.  Khayme  knows  very  well  why 
I  visit  him.  I  have  no  idea  that  he  considers  me  a  biddei 
for  his  daughter." 

"Well;  you  may  be  right,  and  then  again  3^ou  may  be 
wrong." 

"And  you  would  have  me  renounce  Dr.  Khayme's  society 
in  order  to  favour  your  hopes?" 

"I  did  not  say  that.  You  are  perfectly  welcome  to  Dr. 
Khayme's  company ;  but  I  do  think  that  you  ought  not  to  let 
him  believe  that  you  want  Miss  Lydia." 

"  Shall  I  tell  him  that  you  say  that  ?  " 

"  I  can  paddle  my  own  canoe ;  you  are  not  my  mouthpiece,'' 
he  replied  angrily. 

"  Then  would  you  have  me  tell  him  that  I  do  not  want  Miss 
Lydia  ?  " 

"  Tell  him  what  you  like,  or  keep  silent  if  you  like  ;  all  IVe 
got  to  say  is  that  if  you  are  my  friend  you  will  not  stand  in 
my  way." 

"It  seems  to  me,  Sergeant,"  said  I,  "that  you  are  forcing 
me  into  a  very  delicate  position.  For  me  to  go  to  Dr.  Khayme 
and  explain  to  him  that  my  attachment  to  him  is  not  a  piece 


not  be  satisfactory  to  the  Doctor  or  to  me,  or  even  to  Miss 
Khayme." 

"  Why  not  to  lier  ?  ^^  he  asked  abruptly. 

^^  Because  my  explanation  could  not  be  made  except  upon 
my  assumption  that  she  supposes  me  a  suitor;  it  would 
amount  to  my  saying,  ^I  don^t  want  you/  and  more  than  that 
as  you  can  easily  see.  I  decline  to  put  myself  into  such  a 
position.  I  prefer  to  assume  that  she  does  not  regard  me  as 
a  suitor,  and  that  the  Doctor  receives  me  only  as  an  old  pupil. 
I  beg  you  to  stay  here  until  the  Doctor  comes,  and  talk  to  him 
yourself.  I  can  promise  you  one  thing;  I  shall  not  hindei 
you;  ni  give  you  a  clear  field." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  will  give  me  a  clear  field 
with  Miss  Lydia?^^ 

"  ITot  exactly  that,  but  very  nearly.  You  have  no  right  tc 
expect  me  to  say  to  anybody  that  Miss  Lydia  does  not  attraci 
me,  and  it  would  be  silly,  presumptuous,  conceited  in  me  tc 
yield  what  I  have  not.  I  can  tell  you  this  :  I  have  not  spoker 
a  word  to  Miss  Lydia  that  I  would  not  speak  to  any  woman 
or  to  any  man  for  that  matter,  and  I  can  say  that  I  have  nol 
one  degree  of  claim  upon  her.'^ 

"  Then  you  will  keep  out  of  my  way  ?  " 

"  I  repeat  that  I  am  not  in  your  way.  If  I  should  say  thai 
I  will  keep  out  of  your  way,  I  would  imply  what  is  not  true 
the  young  lady  is  absolutely  free  so  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

At  this  point  the  Doctor  came  up.  He  shook  hands  witl 
Willis  and  went  into  his  tent.  ,  I  urged  Willis  to  follow,  bu^ 
he  would  not.  I  offered  to  lead  the  conversation  into  th( 
matter  in  which  he  was  so  greatly  interested,  but  he  -woulc 
not  consent. 

The  Doctor  reappeared.  "Lydia  will  be  here  to-night,^ 
he  said. 

"You  surprise  me.  Doctor."- 

"Yes;  but  I  am  now  pretty  sure  that  we  shall  be  here  fo: 


rear  division  moves.     Lydia  will  find  enough  to  do  here." 

Willis  soon  took  his  leave.  I  accompanied  him  for  a  short 
distance ;  on  parting  with  him  I  told  him  that  he  might  ex- 
pect  to  see  me  again  at  night. 

"What ! "  said  he ;  "you  are  going  to  leave  the  Doctor  ? '' 

"  Yes,"  I  replied ;  "  expect  me  to-night.'^ 

Willis  looked  puzzled ;  he  did  not  know  what  to  say,  and 
said  nothing. 

When  I  entered  the  Doctor's  tent,  I  found  him  busily  writing. 
He  looked  up,  then  went  on  with  his  work.  Presently,  stil] 
continuing  to  write,  he  said,  "  So  Willis  is  angry." 

"  Why  do  you  say  so,  Doctor  ?  " 

"Anybody  could  have  seen  it  in  his  manner,"  said  he. 

I  tried  to  evade.     "  He  was  out  of  sorts,"  said  I. 

"What  does  'out  of  sorts ^  mean?"  asked  the  Doctor, 
Then,  before  I  could  reply,  he  continued :  "  I  have  often 
thought  of  that  expression ;  it  is  a  good  one  ;  it  means  to  say 
gloomy,  depressed,  mentally  unwell,  physically  ill  perhaps, 
Yes,  Willis  is  out  of  sorts.  Out  of  sorts  mea,ns  mixed,  un- 
classified, unassorted,  having  one's  functions  disonhu-ed.  One 
who  cannot  separate  his  functions  distinctly  is  unwell  and 
necessarily,  miserable.  Willis  showed  signs  of  dementia  5  hii 
brain  is  not  acting  right.     I  think  I  can  cure  him." 

I  said  nothing.  In  the  Doctor's  tone  there  was  not  a  shad( 
of  sarcasm. 

Pie  continued :  "  Perfect  sanity  would  be  impossible  to  predi 
cate  of  any  individual ;  doubtless  there  are  perfectly  sane  per 
sons,  that  is,  sane  at  times,  but  to  find  them  would  be  lik( 
finding  the  traditional  needle.  I  suppose  our  good  friend  Wil 
lis  would  rank  higher  than  the  average,  after  all  is  said." 

"Willis  is  a  good  soldier,"  said  I,  "and  a  good  sergeant." 

"Yes,  no  doubt  he  is ;  he  ought  to  know  that  he  is  just  th( 
man  for  a  soldier  and  a  sergeant,  and  be  content." 

Kow,  of  course,  I  knew  that  Dr.'  Khayme,  by  his   cleaa 


"but  up  to  this  time  I  liad  not  suspected  that  Willis's  hopes  in 
regard  to  Lydia  had  alarmed  or  offended  my  learned  friend ;  so 
I  continued  to  beat  round  the  subject. 

^^  I  cannot  see/'  said  I,  ^^  why  Willis  might  not  aspire  to  a 
commission.  If  the  war  continues,  there  will  be  many  chances 
for  promotion.'^ 

^^  The  war  will  continue/'  he  said,  ^'  and  Willis  may  win  a 
commission.  The  difference  between  a  lieutenant  and  a  ser- 
geant is  greater  in  pay  than  in  qualification ;  in  fact,  a  good 
orderly-sergeant  is  a  rarer  man  than  a  good  captain.  Let 
Willis  have  his  commission.  Let  that  be  his  ambition,  if  he 
persists  in  murdering  people." 

The  Doctor  was  yet  writing  busily.  I  wondered  whether  his 
words  were  intended  as  a  hint  for  me  to  speak  to  Willis ;  of 
course  I  could  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  felt  that  this  whole 
affair  was  very  delicate.  Willis  had  gone  so  far  as  to  make 
me  infer  that  he  was  very  much  afraid  of  me  :  why  ?  Could 
it  be  possible  that  he  saw  more  than  I  could  see  ?  No,  thai 
was  a  suggestion  of  mere  vanity;  he  simply  dreaded  Dr. 
Khayme's  well-known  partiality  for  me ;  he  feared,  not  me, 
but  the  Doctor.  I  was  uneasy.  I  examined  myself ;  I  thoughl 
of  my  past  conduct  in  regard  to  Lydia,  and  found  nothing  tc 
condemn.  I  had  been  rather  more  distant,  I  thought,  thar 
was  necessary.     I  must  preserve  this  distance. 

^^  Doctor,"  said  I,  "good-by  till  to-morrow  j  I  shall  sta^ 
with  the  company  to-night." 

He  looked  up.     "  You  will  see  Willis  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so." 

'^  You  might  say  to  him,  if  you  think  well,  that  I  thought  h( 
left  us  rather  abruptly  to-day,  and  that  I  don't  think  he  is 
very  well." 

"I  hope  to  see  you  again  to-morrow,  Doctor." 

"Very  well,  my  boy;  good-by  till  to-morrow;  you  will  fine 
me  here  by  ten  o'clock." 


Wlien  I  reached  the  company  I  did  not  see  Willis ;  he  was 
off  on  duty  somewhere.  On  the  next  morning,  however,  he 
came  in,  and  everything  passed  in  the  friendliest  way  possible, 
at  first.  Evidently  he  was  pleased  with  me  for  absenting 
myself  from  Lydia.  But  he  soon  learned  that  I  was  to  return 
to  the  Sanitary  Camp,. and  his  countenance  changed  at  once. 

"What  am  I  to  think  of  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"I  trust  you  will  think  well  of  me,"  I  rex^liedj  "I  am  doing 
you  no  wrong.     You  are  not  well.     The  "Doctor  noticed  it." 

"  He  said  that  I  was  not  well  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  he  is  wrong  for  once ;  I  am  as  well  as  I  ever  was  in 
my  life." 

"  He  said  you  left  very  suddenly  yesterday." 

"  I  suppose  I  did  leave  suddenly  j  but  I  saw  no  reason  to 
remain  longer." 

"  Willis,"  said  I,  "  let  ns  talk  seriously.  Why  do  you  not 
speak  to  Miss  Lydia  and  her  father  ?  Why  not  end  this  matter 
one  way  or  the  other  ?  " 

"I  haven^t  seen  Miss  Lydia  since  you  left  us  in  February," 
said  he;  " how  can  I  speak  to  her  ?  " 

"But  you  can  speak  to  Dr.  Khayme." 

"Yes,  I  could  speak  to  Dr.  Khayme,  but  I  don't  considei 
him  the  one  to  speak  to  first,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth  I'm 
afraid  of  it.  It's  got  to  be  done,  but  I  feel  that  I  have  nc 
chance  ;  that's  what's  hurting  me." 

"  Then  I'd  have  it  over  with  as  soon  as  possible,"  said  I. 

"That's  easier  said  than  done  ;  but  I  intend  to  have  it  over ; 
it's  doing  me  no  good.     I  wish  I'd  never  seen  her." 

"  Why  don't  you  write  ?  " 

"I've  thought  of  that,  but  I  concluded  I  wouldn't.  II 
looked  cowardly  not  to  face  the  music." 

"My  dear  fellow,'^  said  I,  "there  is  no  cowardice  in  it  at  aU 
You  ought  to  do  it,  or  else  bury  the  whole  thing,  and  I  don'1 


write.'' 

I  was  very  glad  to  heaT  tliis.  Troin  wliat  he  had  just  said, 
coupled  with  my  knowledge  of  the  Doctor  and  of  Lydia,  I  did 
not  think  his  chance  worth  a  penny,  and  I  felt  certain  that  the 
best  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion. 
He  would  recover  sooner. 

At  ten  o'clock  I  was  with  Dr.  Khayme.  He  told  me  that 
Lydia  had  arrived  in  the  night,  and  that  he  had  just  accom- 
panied her  to  the  hospital. 

"  And  how  is  our  friend  Willis  to-day  ?  "  he  asked ;  "  is  he  a 
little  less  out  of  sorts  ?  ^^ 

"He  is  friendly  to-day,  Doctor." 

"  Did  you  tell  him  that  I  remarked  about  his  abrupt  man- 
ner ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Yery  well.  !N"ow  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  your  future 
work,  Jones.  I  have  thought  of  your  suggestion  that  you 
wear  Confederate  uniform  while  scouting." 

"  And  you  do  not  oppose  it  ?  " 

"Decide  for  yourself.  I  cannot  conscientiously  take  pari 
in  war  ;  all  I  can  do  is  to  endeavour  to  modify  its  evil,  and  tr^ 
to  turn  it  to  good." 

The  Doctor  talked  long  and  deeply  upon  these  matters,  anc 
ended  by  saying  that  he  would  get  me  Confederate  clothing 
from  some  wounded  prisoner.  Then  he  began  a  discussion  o: 
the  principles  which  the  respective  sections  were  fighting  for. 

"  Doctor,"  said  I  j  "  awhile  ago,  when  I  was  urging  that  j 
scout  would  be  of  greater  service  to  his  cause  if  he  disguisec 
himself,  as  my  friend  Jones  does,  you  seemed  to  doubt  m;; 
assertion  that  the  best  thing  for  the  rebels  was  their  quid 
defeat." 

"  I  remember  it." 

'^  Please  tell  me  what  you  have  in  mind." 

"It  is  this,  Jones:  America  must  be  united,  or  else  dis 
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severed.  I  belieye  in  the  world-idea ;  althougli  I  condemn  this 
war,  I  believe  in  the  Union.  The  difference  between  ns  iS; 
that  I  do  not  believe  and  you  do  believe  that  the  waj  to  pre- 
serve the  Union  is  going  to  war.  But  war  has  come.  Now, 
since  it  has  come,  I  think  I  can  see  that  an  easy  defeat  of  the 
Southern  armies  will  not  bring  about  a  wholesome  reunion. 
For  the  people  of  the  two  sections  to  live  in  harmony,  there 
must  be  mutual  respect,  and  there  must  be  self-respect.  An 
easy  triumph  over  the  South  would  cause  the  North  great 
vainglory  and  the  South  great  humiliation.  Granting  war,  it 
should  be  such  as  to  effect  as  much  good  and  as  little  harm  as 
possible.  The  South,  if  she  ever  comes  back  into  the  Union 
respecting  herself,  must  be  exhausted  by  war;  she  must  be 
able  to  know  that  she  did  all  she  could,  and  the  North  must 
know  that  the  South  proved  herself  the  equal  of  the  North  in 
everything  manly  and  respectable.  So  I  say  that  I  should  feai 
a  future  Union  founded  upon  an  easy  submission ;  there  would 
be  scorners  and  scorned  —  not  friends.^' 


XV 

WITH   THE   DOCTOR    ON   THE   BiaHT 

«  The  respects  thereof  are  nice  and  trivial, 
All  circumstances  well  considered.'* 

—  Shakespeahe. 

!FoR  some  days  the  brigade  remained  near  Williamsbnrg.  "We 
learned  that  a  part  of  the  army  had  gone  up  York  River  by 
water,  and  was  encamped  near  White  House,  and  that  General 
McClellan's  headquarters  were  at  or  near  that  place. 

Then  the  division  moved  and  camped  near  Eoper's  Church. 
We  heard  that  the  rebels  had  destroyed  the  Merrimao.  Heavy 
rains  fell.  Hooker^ s  division  was  still  in  reserve,  and  had 
little  to  do  except  to  mount  camp  guard.  I  had  nothing  to  do. 
We  had  left  Dr.  Khayme  in  his  camp  near  Williamsburg. 

I  had  not  seen  Lydia.  Willises  manner  changed  from  ner- 
vousness to  melancholy.  It  was  a  week  before  he  told  me 
that  he  had  written  to  Miss  Lydia,  and  had  been  refused.  The 
poor  fellow  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  but  he  fought  himself  hard, 
and  I  think  I  helped  him  a  little  by  taking  him  into  my  con- 
fidence in  regard  to  my  own  troubles.  I  was  moved  to  do  this 
by  the  belief  that,  if  I  should  tell  Willis  about  my  peculiari- 
ties, which  in  my  opinion  would  make  marriage  a  crime  for 
me,  he  would  find  companionship  in  sorrow  where  he  had 
thought  to  find  rivalry,  and  cease  to  think  entirely  of  his  own 
unhappiness.  I  was  not  wrong  j  he  seemed  to  appreciate  my 
intention  and  to  be  softened.     I  endeavoured  also  to  stir  up  his 


note^from  the  Doctor,  who  informed  me  that  his  camp  was 
just  in  our  rear.     I  went  at  once. 

"  Well/^  said  he,  "  how  do  you  like  doing  nothing  ?  ^^ 

"  I  haven^t  quite  tired  of  it  yet/^  I  said. 

"  Your  regiment  has  had  a  good  rest." 

"  I  wonder  how  much  longer  we  shall  be  held  in  reserve." 

"  A  good  while  yet,  to  judge  from  what  I  can  hear,"  he  said. 
"  I  am  authorized  to  move  to  the  right,  and  of  course  that  means 
that  I  shall  be  in  greater  demand  there." 

"I  wish  I  could  go  with  you,"  said  I. 

"Why  should  you  hesitate  to  do  so  ?"  he  asked;  "what  are 
your  orders  ?  " 

"  There  has  been  no  change.  I  have  no  orders  at  all  except 
to  keep  the  adjutant  of  the  Eleventh  informed  as  to  my  where- 
abouts." 

"How  frequently  must  you  report  in  person  ?  " 

"  There  was  nothing  said  about  that.  I  suppose  a  note  will 
do,"  said  I. 

"  Your  division  was  so  severely  handled  at  Williamsburg  thai 
I  cannot  think  it  will  be  brought  into  action  soon  unless  there 
should  be  a  general  engagement.  If  you  can  report  in  writing 
every  two  or  three  days,  you  need  not  limit  your  work  or  youi 
presence  to  any  particular  part  of  the  line." 

"  But  the  right  must  be  many  miles  from  our  division." 

"No,"  said  the  Doctor;  "from  Hooker's  division  to  youi 
present  right  is  not  more  than  five  miles ;  the  distance  will  be 
greater,  though,  in  a  few  days." 

"  What  is  going  on.  Doctor  ?  " 

"  McDowell  is  at  Fredericksburg,  with  a  large  Confederate 
force  in  his  front,  and  —  but  let  me  get  a  map  and  show  you 
the  situation." 

He  went  to  a  small  chest  and  brought  out  a  map,  which  he 
spread  on  a  camp-bed. 

"Here  you  see  Fredericksburg;  McDowell  is  just  south  of 


ate  division  under  General  Anderson.  McClellan  has  urged 
Washington  to  reenforce  liis  right  by  ordering  McDowell  to 
march  thus,"  describing  almost  a  semicircle  which  began  by 
going  south,  then  southeast,  then  southwest;  "that  would 
place  McDowell  on  McClellan's  right  flank,  here.  ISTow,  if 
McDowell  reenforces  McClellan,  this  entire  army  cannot  cross 
the  Chickahominy,  and  if  McDowell  does  not  reenforce 
McClellan,  this  entire  army  cannot  cross  the  Chickahominy.'^ 

"Then  in  neither  event  can  this  army  take  Richmond," 
said  I. 

"Don't  go  too  fast;  T  am  speaking  of  movements  for  the 
next  ten  days ;  afterward,  new  combinations  may  be  made.  In 
case  McDowell  comes,  it  will  take  ten  days  for  his  movement 
to  be  completed,  and  your  right  wing  would  move  to  meet 
him  if  need  be,  rather  than  move  forward  and  leave  him.  To 
move  forward  would  expose  McDowelPs  flank  to  the  Confed- 
erates near  Guiney's,  and  it  is  feared  that  Jackson  is  not  far 
from  them.     Am  I  clear  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  it  seems  clear  that  our  right  will  not  cross ;  but  sup- 
pose McDowell  does  not  come." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  for  McClellan's  right  to 
cross  the  Chickahominy  would  be  absurd,  for  the  reason  that 
a  Confederate  force,  supposed  to  be  from  Jackson's  army,  has 
nearly  reached  Hanover  Court-House  —  here  —  in  the  rear  of 
your  right,  if  you  advance ;  besides,  to  cross  the  Chickahominy 
with  the  whole  army  would  endanger  your  supplies.  You  see, 
this  Chickahominy  Eivcr  is  an  awkward  thing  to  cross;  if 
it  should  rise  suddenly,  the  army  on  the  south  side  might 
starve  before  the  men  could  get  rations ;  all  that  the  Confed- 
erates would  have  to  do  would  be  to  prevent  wagon  trains 
from  crossing  the  bridges.  And  another  thing  —  defeat,  with 
the  river  behind  the  army,  would  mc^an  destruction.  McClellan 
will  not  cross  his  army ;  he  will  throw  only  his  left  across." 

"  But  why  should  he  cross  with  any  at  all  ?     It  -seems  to 


danger  of  being  beaten  in  detail.'^ 

"You  are  right  in  that.  But  he  feels  compelled  to  do  some- 
thing; he  makes  a  show  of  advancing,  in  order  to  keep  up 
appearances ;  the  war  department  already  thinks  lie  has  lost 
too  much  time  and  has  shown  too  little  aggressiveness. 
McClellan  is  right  in  preferring  the  James  Eiver  as  a  base, 
for  he  could  there  have  a  river  on  either  flank,  and  his  base 
would  be  protected  by  the  fleet;  but  this  theory  was  over- 
thrown at  first  by  the  MerrimaCy  and  now  that  she  is  out  of 
the  way  the  clamour  of  the  war  department  against  delay  pre- 
vents a  change  of  base.  So  McClellan  accepts  the  York  as 
his  base,  but  prepares,  or  at  least  seems  to  prepare,  for  a 
change  to  the  James,  by  throwing  forward  his  left." 

"But  the  left  has  not  been  thrown  forward." 

"  It  will  be  done  shortly." 

"  What  would  happen  if  McDowell  should  not  be  ordered  to 
reenf orce  ns  ?  " 

"  McDowell  has  already  been  ordered  to  reenf  orce  McClellan, 
and  the  order  has  been  countermanded.  The  Washington 
authorities  fear  to  uncover  Washington  on  account  of  Jack- 
son's presence  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  If  McDowell  re- 
mains near  Fredericksburg  ^  for  good,'  as  we  used  to  say  in 
South  Carolina,  McClellan  will  be  likely  to  get  everything 
in  readiness,  then  wait  for  his  opportunity,  and  throw  his 
light  wing  also  across  the  Chickahominy,  with  the  purpose 
of  ending  the  campaign  in  a  general  engagement  before  his 
supplies  are  endangered.  But  this  will  take  time.  So  I  say 
that  no  matter  what  happens,  except  one  thing,  there  will  be 
nothing  done  by  Hooker  for  ten  days;  he  will  stay  in  re- 
serve." 

"  What  is  that  one  thing  which  you  except.  Doctor  ?  " 

"  A  general  attack  by  the  Confederates." 

"And  you  think  that  is  possible  ?" 

"  Always  possible.     The  Confederates  are  quick  to  attack." 


"  Ko ;  I  think  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  an  attack  soon, 
at  any  rate  a  general  attack ;  bnt  when  McClellan  throws  his 
left  wing  over  the.Chickahominj^  the  Confederates  may  attack 
then.^^ 

"  Then  I  ought  to  be  with  my  regiment/'  said  I. 

"  Yes/'  said  he ;  '^  unless  your  regiment  does  not  need  you, 
or  unless  somebody  else  needs  you  more.  Hooker  will  not 
be  engaged  unless  your  whole  left  is  engaged ;  you  may  de- 
pend upon  that.  There  is  no  possibility  of  an  action  for  a 
week  to  come,  and  unless  the  Confederates  attack,  there  will 
be  no  action  for  a  month.'' 

"  Then  we  ought  by  all  means  to  learn  whether  the  Confed- 
erates intend  to  attack,"  said  I. 

'^That  is  the  conclusion  of  the  argument,"  said  the  Doctor; 
"you  can  serve  your  cause  better  in  that  way  than  in  any 
other  way.  You  are  free  to  go  and  come  on  any  part  of  your 
lines.     The  right  is  the  place  for  you." 

"  How  do  you  learn  all  these  things.  Doctor  ?  " 

"  By  this  and  that ;  it  requires  no  great  wisdom  to  enable 
any  one  to  see  that  both  armies  are  in  need  of  delay.  McClel- 
lan is  begging  every  day  for  reenf orcements  5  the  Confederates 
are  waiting  and  are  being  reenforced." 

"  And  you  are  firm  in  your  opinion  that  I  shall  risk  nothing 
by  going  with  you  ?  " 

"I  am  sure  that  you  will  risk  nothing  so  far  as  absence 
from  your  regiment  is  concerned,  and  I  am  equally  sure  that 
your  opportunities  for  service  will  be  better." 

"  In  case  I  go  with  you  to  the  right,  I  must  find  a  means  of 
reporting  to  the  adjutant  almost  daily." 

"  That  will  be  done  easily  enough ;  in  any  emergency  I  can 
send  a  man." 

It  was  arranged,  therefore,  that  I  should  remain  with  Dr. 
Khayme,  who,  on  the  22d,  moved  his  camp  far  to  the  right,  in 
rear  of  General  Porter's  command,  which  we  found  support- 


and  behind  Kew  Bridge. 

Before  leaving  the  regiment  I  reported  to  the  adjutant,  tell- 
ing him  where  I  could  be  found  at  need,  and  promising  to  send 
in  further  reports  if  Dr.  Khayme's  camp  should  be  moved. 
At  this  period  of  the  campaign  there  was  but  little  activity 
anywhere  along  our  lines ;  in  fact,  the  lines  had  not  been  fully 
developed,  and,  as  there  was  a  difficult  stream  between  us  and 
the  enemy,  there  was  no  room  for  enterprise.  Here  and  there 
a  reconnaissance  would  be  made  in  order  to  learn  something  of 
the  position  of  the  rebels  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  but 
such  reconnaissances  consisted  mostly  in  merely  moving  small 
bodies  of  our  troops  up  to  the  swamp  and  getting  them  fired 
upon  by  the  Confederate  artillery  posted  on  the  hills  beyond 
the  Chickahominy.  On  this  day,  the  22d,  while  Dr.  Khayme 
and  I  were  at  dinner,  we  could  hear  the  sounds  of  guns  in  two 
places,  but  only  a  few  shots. 

'^I  have  your  uniform,  Jones,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  From  a  wounded  prisoner  ?  ^' 

"Yes;  but  you  need  fear  nothing.  It  has  seen  hard  ser- 
vice, but  I  have  had  it  thoroughly  cleaned.  It  is  not  the  regu- 
lation uniform,  perhaps,  since  it  has  the  Soixth  Carolina  State 
button,  but  in  everything  else  it  is  the  correct  thing.^' 

"  I  hope  I  shall  not  need  it  soon,"  said  I. 

"Why?  Should  you  not  wish  to  end  this  miserable  affair 
as  quickly  as  possible  ?  " 

"Oh,  of  course;  but  I  shall  not  put  on  rebel  clothing  as 
long  as  I  can  do  as  well  with  my  own." 

"There  is  going  to  be  some  murderous  work  up  the  river  — 
or  somewhere  on  your  right  —  in  a  day  or  two,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor. "  General  Butterfield  has  given  stringent  orders  for  no 
man  to  leave  camp  for  an  hour." 

"Who  is  General  Butterfield  ?" 

"He  commands  a  brigade  in  Porter's  corps.  We  are  just 
in  rear  of  his  camp  —  MorelPs  division." 


here  ? '' 

"  Yes  ;  evidently  your  troops  are  prepared  to  moYe.  I  am 
almost  sorry  that  I  liave  sent  for  Lydia  to  come." 

"  And  they  will  move  to  the  right  ?  " 

"  Unquestionably ;  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  your 
right  flank  is  threatened.'' 

"  Then  why  not  fall  back  to  the  left  ?  " 

'^McClellan  cannot  afford  personally  to  make  any  movement 
that  would  look  like  retreat.  Your  right  is  threatened,  and 
your  right  will  hold;  it  may  attack." 

"Doctor,  why  is  it  that  you  always  say  your  instead  of 
our?" 

"  Because  T  am  neutral,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"But  your  sympathies  are  with  us." 

"Only  in  part;  the  Southern  cause  is  weak  through  slavery, 
but  strong  in  many  other  points.  I  think  we  have  discussed 
this  before." 

That  we  had  done  so  did  not  prevent  us  from  discussing  it 
again.  The  Doctor  seemed  never  to  tire  of  presenting  argu- 
ments for  the  complete  abolition  of  slavery,  while  his  even 
balance  of  mind  allowed  him  to  sympathize  keenly  with  the 
political  contention  of  the  South. 

We  had  been  talking  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  when  we  heard 
some  one  approaching. 

The  Doctor  rose  and  admitted  an  oiEcer.  I  saluted ;  then 
I  was  presented  to  Captain  Auchmuty,  of  General  Morell's 
staff. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  my  visit  will  not  prove  pleasant,  Doctor," 
he  said.  "General  Morell  has  learned  that  Mr.  Berwick  is 
here,  and  proposes  to  borrow  him,  if  possible." 

The  captain  looked  first  a,t  Dr.  Khayme,  and  then  at  me ; 
the  Doctor  looked  at  me  ;  I  looked  at  the  groimd. 

The  captain  continued,  "Of  course,  General  Morell  under- 
stands that  he  is  asking  a  favour  rather  than  giving  an  order  ^ 


XYI 

BETWEEN   THE   lilKES 

**HeTe  stand,  my  lords  ;  and  send  discoverers  forth. 
To  know  the  number  of  our  enemies/' 

—  Shakespeare. 

Ik  General  Morel?  s  tent  were  two  officers,  afterward  known 
to  me  as  Generals  Morell  and  Butterfield.  It  was  not  yet  quite 
dark. 

The  officer  who  had  conducted  me,  presented  me  to  General 
Morell.  In  tlie  conversation  which  followed,  General  Butter- 
field  seemed  greatly  interested,  but  took  no  part  at  all. 

General  Morell  spoke  kindly  to  me.  "  I  have  sent  for  you,^' 
he  said,  "  because  I  am  told  that  you  are  faithful,  and  that  you 
are  prudent  as  well  as  accurate.  We  need  information,  and  I 
hope  you  will  get  it  for  us.^^ 

"I  am  willing  to  do  my  best,  General,"  said  I,  ^^ provided 
that  my  absence  is  explained  to  General  Grover's  satisfaction." 

"  It  is  General  Grover  himself  who  recommends  you,"  said 
he ;  "  he  is  willing  to  let  us  profit  by  your  services  while  his 
brigade  is  likely  to  remain  inactive.     I  will  show  you  his  note." 

Captain  Auchmuty  handed  me  an  open  note ;  I  read  from 
General  Grover  the  expression  used  by  General  Morell. 

"This  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  General,"  I  said;  "I  will  do 
my  best  for  you." 

"  No  man  can  do  more.    Kow,  come  here.     Look  at  this  map, 


how  you  are  to  do  it,  you  mast  decide  for  yourself.  Here/' 
said  he,  putting  the  point  of  his  pencil  on  the  maj^,  "  here  is 
where  we  are  now.  Up  here  is  Hanover  Junction,  with  Han- 
over Court-House  several  miles  this  side — about  this  spot. 
You  are  to  get  to  both  places  and  find  out  if  the  enemy  is  at 
either,  or  both,  and  in  what  force.  If  he  is  not  at  either  place, 
you  are  to  move  along  the  railroad  in  the  direction  of  Rich- 
mond, until  you  find  the  enemy." 

"  Are  there  not  two  railroads  at  Hanover  Junction,  General  ?  " 
"  Yes  ;  the  Virginia  Central  and  the  Richmond  and  Freder- 
icksburg ;  they  cross  at  the  Junction.'' 
"  Which  railroad  shall  I  follow  ?  " 

"Ah,  I  see  you  are  careful.  It  will  be  well  for  you  to 
learn  something  of  the  situation  on  both  of  them;  but  take 
the  Central  if  you  are  compelled  to  choose  —  the  one  nearest 
to  us." 

«  Well,  sir." 

"If  no  enemy  is  found  within  eight  or  ten  miles  of  the 
Junction,  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  further ;  but  if  he  is 
found  in  say  less  than  eight  miles  of  the  Junction,  you  are  tc 
diligently  get  all  the  knowledge  you  can  of  his  position,  his 
force  in  all  arms,  and,  if  possible,  his  purposes." 

"  I  suppose  that  by  the  enemy  you  mean  some  considerable 
body,  not  a  mere  scouting  party." 

"  Yes,  of  course.  Hunt  for  big  game.  Don't  bother  with 
raiders  or  foragers." 

"  The  Junction  seems  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pamun- 
key  Eiver,"  said  I. 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  between  the  ISTorth  Anna  and  the  South  Anna, 
which  form  the  Pamunkey  a  few  miles  below  the  Junction." 

"  Then,  supposing  that  I  find  the  rebels  in  force  at  Hanovei 
Court-House,  would  there  be  any  need  for  me  to  go  on  to  th^ 
Jmiction  ?  " 

"  None  at  all,"  said  the  general ;  "  you  would  only  be  losing 


return  and  inform  us  just  as  soon  as  you  can  ascertain  Ms 
strength..  But  if  you  find  no  enemy  at  Hanover  Court-House, 
or  near  it,  or  even  if  you  find  a  small  force,  sucli  as  a  party  of 
cavalry,  you  should  try  to  get  to  tlie  Junction.'^ 

"Very  well,  G-eneralj  how  long  do  you  expect  me  to  be 
gone  ?  " 

"  I  can  give  you  four  days  at  the  outside.^' 

"  Counting  to-niglit  ?  '^ 

"jSTo;  beginning  to-morrow.  I  shall  expect  you  by  the 
morning  of  the  27th,  and  shall  hope  to  see  you  earlier." 

"  I  shall  not  wish,  to  be  delayed,"  said  I. 

"  You  shall  have  horses  ;  relays  if  you  wish,"  said  he. 

"  In  returning  shall  I  report  to  any  officer  I  first  chance  to 
meet  ?  "  I  asked. 

"No;  not  unless  you  know  tbe  enemy  to  be  particularly 
active ;  in  that  case,  use  your  judgment ;  of  course  you  would 
not  let  any  force  of  ours  run  the  risk  of  being  surprised,  but, 
all  things  equal,  better  reserve  your  report  for  me." 

"  And  shall  I  find  you  here,  sir  ?  " 

"  If  I  am  not  here,  you  may  report  to  General  Butterfield ; 
if  this  command  moves,  I  will  leave  orders  for  you." 

"  At  about  what  point  will  my  danger  begin.  General  ?  " 

"  You  will  be  in  danger  from  scouting  parties  of  the  rebel 
cavalry  from  the  moment  when  you  reach  this  point,"  putting 
his  pencil  on  a  spot  marked  Old  Church,  "  and  you  will  be 
delayed  in  getting  around  them  perhaps.  You  have  a  full 
day  to  Hanover  Court-House,  and  another  day  to  the  Junction, 
if  you  find  that  you  must  go  there ;  that  gives  you  two  days 
more ;  but  if  you  find  the  enemy  at  the  Court-House,  you  may 
get  back  in  three  days." 

''  Why  should  I  go  by  Old  Church  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  seems  longer,  but  it  will  prove  shorter  in  the  end  ; 
the  country  between  Old  Church  and  Mechanicsville  is  neutral 
ground,  and  you  would  be  delayed  in  going  through  it." 


HanoTer  Court- House  ?  ^' 

"Take  no  time  for  that^  but  impress  the  character  of  the 
roads  and  the  profile  of  the  country  on  your  mind  —  I  mean  in 
regard  to  military  obstacles;  of  course  if  you  find  rebels  in 
there,  a  force,  I  mean  —  look  into  them.^^ 

"  Well,  sir,  I  am  ready." 

"  You  may  have  eyerything  you  want ;  as  many  men  as  you 
want,  mounted  or  afoot;  can  you  start  to-morrow  morning, 
Berwick?" 

"Yes,  General;  by  daylight  I  want  to  be  at  Old  Church. 
Please  have  a  good  man  to  report  to  me  two  hours  before  day." 

"Mounted?" 

"Yes,  sir ;  and  with  a  led  saddle  horse  and  three  days^  rations 
and  corn  —  or  oats  would  be  better.     Let  him  come  armed." 

"  Very  well,  Berwick.    Is  that  all  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  will  do.  I  suppose  the  man  will 
know  the  road  to  Old  Church." 

"If  not,  I  will  send  a  guide  along.  Now,  Berwick,  good 
night,  and  good  luck.  You  have  my  thanks,  and  you  shall 
have  more  if  your  success  will  justify  it." 

"  Good  night,  General.    I  will  do  my  best." 

Dr.  Khayme  argued  that  I  should  not  make  this  venture  in 
disguise,  and  I  had  great  doubt  what  to  do ;  however,  I  at 
last  compromised,  matters  by  deciding  to  take  the  Confederate 
uniform  to  be  u^ed  in  case  I  should  need  it.  A  thought 
occurred  to  me:  "Doctor,"  said  I,  "these  palmetto  buttons 
might  prove  a  bad  thing.  Suppose  I  should  get  into  a  brigade 
of  Georgians  occupying  some  position  where  there  are  no  other 
troops  ;  what  would  a  Carolinian  be  doing  amongst  them  ?  " 

"I  have  provided  for  that,"  said  the  Doctor;  "you  see  that 
these  buttons  are  fastened  with  rings ;  here  are  others  that  are 
smooth :  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  change  when  you  wish  —  it 
takes  but  a  few  moments.    However,  nobody  would  notice 


broad  daylight/^ 

"Yet  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  change  now/^  said  I; 
"there  are  more  Confederates  than  Carolinians.'^ 

The  Doctor  assented,  and  we  made  the  change.  I  put  the 
palmetto  buttons  into  my  haversack. 

Before  I  slept  everything  had  been  prepared  for  the  jour- 
ney. I  studied  the  map  carefully  and  left  it  with  the  Doctor. 
The  gray  clothing  was  wrapped  in  a  gum-blanket,  to  be 
strapped  to  the  saddle.  My  escort  was  expected  to  provide 
for  everything  else.  I  decided  to  wear  a  black  soft  hat  of  the 
Doctor's,  whose  head  was  as  big  as  mine,  although  he  weighed 
about  half  as  much  as  I  did.  My  own  shoes  were  coarse 
enough,  and  of  no  peculiar  make.  In  my  pockets  I  put  noth- 
ing except  a  knife,  some  Confederate  money,  some  silver  coin, 
and  a  ten-dollar  note  of  the  bank  of  Hamburg,  South  Carolina 
—  a  note  which  Dr.  Khayme  possessed  and  which  he  insisted 
on  my  taking.  There  would  be  nothing  on  me  to  show  that  I 
was  a  Union  soldier,  except  my  uniform.    I  would  go  unarmed. 

Before  daylight  I  was  aroused.  My  man  was  waiting  for 
me  outside  the  tent.  I  intended  to  slip  out  without  disturb- 
ing the  Doctor,  but  he  was  already  awake.  He  pressed  my 
hand,  but  said  not  a  word. 

The  man  and  I  mounted  and  took  the  road,  he  leading. 

"  Do  you  know  the  way  to  Old  Church  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  he. 

"What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Jones,  sir ;  don't  you  know  me  ?  " 

"  What  ?     My  friend  of  the  black  horse  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  But  I  believe  you  are  in  blue  this  time." 

"  Yes ;  I  got  no  orders." 

I  was  glad  to  have  Jones ;  he  was  a  self-reliant  man,  I  had 
already  had  occasion  to  know. 

We  marched  rapidly,  Jones  always  in  the  lead.     The  air 
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Vega  glittered  overliead,  and  Capella  in  the  far  northeast, 
while  at  our  front  the  handle  of  the  Dipper  cut  the  horizon. 
The  atmosphere  was  so  ]Dure  that  I  looked  for  the  Pleiades^  to 
count  them ;  they  had  not  risen. 

We  passed  at  first  along  a  road  on  either  side  of  which 
troops  lay  in  bivouac,  with  here  and  there  the  tent  of  some 
field  officer ;  then  parks  of  artillery  showed  in  the  fields ;  then 
long  lines  of  wagons,  with  horses  and  mules  picketed  behind. 
Occasionally  we  met  a  horseman,  but  nothing  was  said  to  him 
or  by  him, 

iSTow  the  encampment  was  behind  us,  and  we  rode  along  a 
lane  where  nothing  was  seen  except  fields  and  woods. 
^'  Jones,"  said  I ;  "  are  you  furnished  with  credentials  ? '' 
^^  Yes,  sir,"  he  replied ;  "  if  our  pickets  or  patrols  stop  us,  I 
can  satisfy  them." 

At  daylight  we  were  halted.     Jones  rode  forward  alone,  then 
returned  and  explained  that  our  post  would   admit  us.    "We 
passed  a  mounted  vedette,  and  then  went  on  for  a  few  hundred 
yards  until  we  came  to  a  crossroad. 
"  We  are  at  Old  Church,"  said  Jones. 
"  And  we  have  nobody  here  ?  "  I  asked. 
^^  Yes,  sir;  our  men  are  over  there,  but  I  suppose  we  are  to 
take  the  left  here  ;  we  have  another  picket-post  half  a  mile  up 
the  road." 

"  Then  we  will  stop  with  them  and  breakfast,"  said  I.  We 
took  to  the  left — toward  the  west.  At  the  picket-post  the  road 
forked ;  a  blacksmith's  shop  was  at  the  north  of  the  road.  The 
sun  had  nearly  risen. 

The  picket  consisted  of  a  squad  of  cavalry  under  Lieutenant 
Eussell.  He  gave  me  all  the  information  he  could.  The  right- 
hand  road,  by  the  blacksmith's  shop,  went  across  the  Totopoto- 
moy  Creek  near  its  month,  he  said,  and  then  went  t>n  to  the 
Pamnnkey  Eiver,  and  at  the  place  where  it  crossed  the  Pamun- 
key  another  road  came  in,  running  down  the  river  from  Han- 


was  the  road  from  Hanover  to  the  f errj  at  Hanover  Old  Town ; 
he  believed  the  ferry  had  not  yet  been  destroyed.  This  agreed 
with  the  map.  I  asked  him  where  the  left-hand  road  went 
He  said  he  thought  it  was  the  main  road  to  Hanover  Court 
House ;  that  it  ran  away  from  the  river  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance^ but  united  higher  up  with  the  river  road.  This  alsc 
agreed  with  the  map.  I  had  scratched  on  the  lining  of  my  hai 
the  several  roads  given  on  the  map  as  the  roads  from  Old 
Church  to  Hanover  Court-House;  so  that,  in  case  my  memory 
should  flag,  I  could  have  some  resource,  but  I  found  that  J 
could  remember  without  uncovering. 

The  lieutenant  could  tell  me  little  concerning  distances 
what  he  knew  did  not  disaccord  with  my  small  knowledge.  ] 
asked  him  if  he  knew  where  the  nearest  post  of  the  enomy  wai 
now.  "  They  are  coming  and  going,''  said  he ;  "  one  day  the} 
will  be  moving,  and  then  a  day  will  pass  without  our  hearing 
of  them.     If  they  have  a  post  anywhere,  I  don't  know  it." 

"  And  there  are  none  of  our  men  beyond  this  point  ? '' 

a  ISTo  —  nobody  at  all,"  said  he. 

Jones  had  given  the  horses  a  mouthful  of  oats,  and  we  hac 
swallowed  our  breakfast,  the  lieutenant  kindly  giving  us  colfee 
Por  several  reasons  I  thought  it  best  to  take  the  road  to  th( 
left :  first,  it  was  away  from  the  river,  which  the  rebels  wer( 
supposed  to  be  watching  closely ;  second,  the  distance  seemec 
not  so  great ;  and,  third,  it  was  said  to  traverse  a  less  populouj 
region. 

I  had  now  to  determine  the  order  of  our  advance,  and  decidec 
that  we  should  ride  forward  alternately,  at  least  until  W( 
should  strike  the  crossing  of  the  Totopotomoy  Creek;  so  ! 
halted  Jones,  rode  forward  for  fifty  yards  or  so,  then  stoppet 
and  beckoned  to  him  to  come  on.  As  he  went  by  me  I  told  hin 
to  continue  to  advance  until  he  should  reach  a  turn  in  the  road 
then  he  should  halt  and  let  me  pass  him.  At  the  first  stop  h' 
made  I  saw  with  pleasure  that  he  had  the  good  judgment  t< 


np  to  him  in  turn,  and  paused  before  passing. 

"  You  have  kept  your  eyes  on  the  stretch  in  front  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Yes,  sir.'^ 

^^  And  have  seen  nothing  ?  '^ 

"E"o,  sir;  not  a  thing.'^ 

"  You  understand  why  we  advance  in  this  manner  ?  " 

"Yes ;  I  can  watch  for  you,  and  you  can  watch  for  me,  and 
both  can  watch  for  both." 

"  Yes,  and  not  only  that.  We  can  hardly  both  be  caught  at 
the  same  time ;  one  of  us  might  be  left  to  tell  the  tale," 

I  went  on  by.  The  road  here  ran  through  woods,  but  shortly 
a  field  was  seen  in  front,  with  a  house  at  the  left  of  the  road, 
and  I  changed  tactics.  When  Jones  had  reached  me,  we  rode 
together  through  the  field,  went  on  quickly  past  the  house,  and 
on  to  another  thicket,  in  the  edge  of  which  we  found  a  school- 
house  ;  but  just  before  reaching  the  thicket  I  made  Jones  follow 
me  at  the  distance  of  some  forty  yards.  I  had  made  this 
change  of  procedure  because  I  had  been  able  to  see  that  there 
was  nobody  in  the  stretch  of  road  passing  the  house,  and  I 
thought  it  better  for  two  at  once  to  be  exposed  to  possible  view 
from  the  house  for  a  minute  than  one  each  for  a  minute. 

We  had  not  seen  a  soul. 

We  again  proceeded  according  to  our  first  programme,  I  rid- 
ing forward  for  fifty  yards  or  so,  and  Jones  passing  me,  and 
alternately  thus  until  we  saw,  just  beyond  us,  a  road  coming 
into  ours  from  the  southwest.  On  the  north  of  our  road,  and 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  spot  where  we  had 
halted,  was  a  farmhouse,  which  I  supposed  was  the  Linney 
house  marked  on  the  map.  The  road  at  the  left,  T  knew  from 
the  map,  went  straight  to  Mechanicsville  and  thence  to  Rich- 
mond, and  I  suspected  that  it  was  frequently  patrolled  by  the 
rebel  cavalry.  We  remained  in  hiding  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  house,  and  consulted.  I  feared  to  pass  openly  on  the  road 
— two  roads,  in  fact  —  opposite  the  house,  for  discovery  and 


terprise.  Every  family  in  this  section  could  reasonably  "be  suf 
posed  to  liave  furnished  men  to  the  Confederate  army  near  b}! 
and,  if  we  should  be  seen  by  any  person  whomsoever,  ther 
was  great  probability  that  our  presence  would  be  at  once  di 
vulged  to  the  nearest  rebels.  The  result  of  our  consultatioi 
was  our  turning  back.  We  rode  down  toward  Old  Churcl 
until  we  came  to  a  forest  stretching  north  of  the  road,  wliicl 
we  now  left,  and  made  through  the  woods  a  circuit  of  the  Lin 
ney  house,  and  reached  the  Hanover  road  again  in  the  lo^ 
grounds  of  Totopotomoy  Creek.  We  had  seen  no  one.  Th^ 
creek  bottom  was  covered  with  forest  and  dense  undergrowth 
We  crossed  the  creek  some  distance  below  the  road,  and  kept  i] 
the  woods  for  a  mile  without  having  to  venture  into  the  open. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock ;  we  had  made  something  lik^ 
three  miles  since  we  had  left  Old  Church. 

In  order  to  get  beyond  the  next  crossroad,  it  was  evidcn 
that  we  must  run  some  risk  of  being  seen  from  four  direction 
at  once,  or  else  we  must  flank  the  crossing. 

Ey  diverging  to  the  right,  we  found  woods  to  conceal  us  al 
the  way  until  we  were  in  sight  of  the  crossroad.  I  dismounted 
and  bidding  Jones  remain,  crept  forward  until  I  could  se^ 
both  ways,  up  and  down,  on  the  road.  There  were  houses  a 
my  left  —  some  two  hundred  yards  off,  and  but  indistinctly 
seen  through  the  trees  —  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  but  m 
person  was  visible.  Just  at  my  right  the  road  sank  betweei 
two  elevations.  I  went  to  the  hollow  and  found  that  from  thi, 
position  the  houses  could  not  be  seen.  I  went  back  to  Jones 
and  together  we  led  our  horses  across  the  road  through  th< 
bollow.  We  mounted  and  rode  rapidly  away  through  th< 
vroods,  and  reached  the  Hanover  road  at  a  point  two  miles  o; 
more  beyond  the  Linney  house. 

We  now  felt  that  if  there  was  any  post  of  rebels  in  thes( 
parts  it  would  be  found  behind  Crump's  Creek,  which  was  per 
tiaps  half  a  mile  at  our  left,  running  north  into  the  Pamunkey 


found  an  easy  crossing,  and  we  soon  reached  the  Hanover  river 
road,  within  four  miles,  I  thou^dit,  of  Hanover  Court- Hcnisi'.. 

And  now  our  danger  was  really  to  beconio  inuuediato,  and 
our  fear  oppressive.  We  were  in  siglit  ol:  the  main  n)ad  run- 
ning from  Hanover  Court-J louse  down  the  raniunkey  —  a  n)a<l 
that  was  no  doubt  covered  by  the  enemy's  plans,  and  on  whh'h 
bodies  of  his  cavalry  frequently  operated.  If  the  force  at 
Hanover  Court-House,  or  the  Junction,  were  set^kin^tc  to  jjc^t 
to  the  rear  of  MoClellan's  right  wing,  this  would  bo  tlu^  rond 
by  which  it  would  }uareh;  this  road  then,  beyond  a.ll  (pi(\stion, 
was  constantly  watched,  and  there  was  stron.Lj  probability  that 
rebels  were  kept  posted  in  good  positions  upon  it.  But  Tor 
the  fact  that  I  might  iind  it  necessary  to  reach  the  Junction, 
I  should  now  have  gone  forward  afoot. 

I  decided  to  use  still  great(U'  cinninis|)ecti<>n  in  going  farther 
forward,  and  to  get  near  the  enemy's  post,  if  there  should  ])rove 
to  be  one,  at  the  C-ourt-House,  only  after  nightfall.  Thus  wo 
had  from  ten  o'clock  until  dark  — nine  hours  or  more  —  in 
which  to  make  our  gradual  a] )p poach. 

The  country  was  so  diversified  with  woods  and  fields  that 
we  found  it  always  possible  to  kec];)  within  shelter.  When  wo 
lost  sight  of  the  road,  Jones  or  I  would  clind)  a  tree.  By  nuik- 
ing  great  detours  we  went  around  every  lield,  eonsuming  much 
time,  it  is  true,  but  we  had  ph^nty  of  time.  We  avoided  ev(My 
habitation,  and  chose  the  thickc^st  of  tlu^  woods  and  the  deep- 
est of  the  holloWwS,  and  so  conductiul  our  advan<'(i  that,  remark- 
able as  it  may  seem,  from  the  time  w(^  left  our  outposts  at  Old 
Chiuch  until  we  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy  near  Hanover 
Court-House,  wo  did  not  see  a  Inunan  being,  though  the  dis- 
tance traversed  must  have  becui  fully  twelve  mihjs.  Of  course, 
I  knew  that  it  was  very  lik(dy  that  we  ourselves  had  b<ien 
seen  by  more  than  one  frightened  iahabitaut,  but  it  was  my 
care  to  keep  at  such  a  distance  from  every  dwelling  house*  that 
no  one  there  could  tell  whether  we  were  friend  or  enemy. 


bhicket.  Wiiilo  we  were  resting  wo  heanl  tar  to  our  rear  a 
(iistaut  sound  tliat  resembled  t.he  diseharf^n^  of  artillery.  We 
learned  afterward  that  the  sound  eain(^  from  MeehanicsvillCj 
occupied  this  day  by  the  advance  of  Mi'C'lelL'ur.s  right 

Al)out  two  o\do(».k  we  again  set  out.  W(^  (dinibed  a  hill 
from  which  we  could  see  over  a  c(nisid(irable  stretch  of  country. 
The  held  in  front  of  ub  was  large;  it  woidd  req!ure  a  lon^ 
detour  to  avoid  t,be  opcui  space.  Still,  we  were  not  pressed  foi 
tinus  and  I  was  dc^termined  to  b<^  pnubMd..  The  only  questior 
was  whether  we  should  flank  tlu^  field  at  th(^  riglit  or  at  th( 
left.  From  our  point  of  observation,  it  s<*(uned  to  me  that  ihi 
field  in  front  stretched  sulliciiudly  far  to  the  north  to  rcju*! 
the  Manover  road;  if  this  W(u*n  true,  our  only  eonrso  was  b} 
the  left.  To  b(»  as  nearly  snrc^  as  possi)»le,  1  sent  dones  up  i 
tr(H\  I  regretted  very  ninch  that  i  had  not  brought  a  gone 
fudd-glass,  and  wondered  why  (lenju-al  Morell  had  not  thcatgh 
of  it.  riones  rtmiained  in  the  tree  a.  long  tiiue;  I  had  f(U*biddei 
Ins  speakingji^st  the  S(unul  of  his  voire  shouKl  rt*ach  the.  ear  o 
some  unseen  (»neniy.  When  he  eatuo  down  In*  said  that  the  roat 
ditl  go  t-hrough  the  field  and  that,  there  were  m(*n  in  the  road. 

1  now  climbed  the  Uvt^  in  my  turn,  ami  saw  \uny  {listinetly 
not  mon*  tfian  half  a  niih^  away,  a  small  budy  i»f  men  in  th< 
road.  They  Hceiued  to  }h»  infantry  and  to  b(^  stationary;  hu 
while  I  was  looking  they  bf»gan  to  nH)Vi^  in  the  dir«*etion  o 
Hiinover  ('otirt-irtnise.  Thero  wi^re  bushes  on  the  sides  of  Wm 
road  where  they  were;  Hooti  they  passetl  bc*ycjnd  the*  bushes 
and  f  cotdd  see  that  the  men  \v<U'e  mounted.  I  watchetl  then 
\mtil  they  were  lost  to  sight  wherr*.  the  road  entered  t  ht*  wond 
beyond.  I  had  counted  eh»veu*,  I  supposetl  tlnu'c  W(»re  ten  mei 
un<l(T  command  of  an  oflicer. 

It  was  now  clear  that  we  must  ilatik  the  big  field  on  its  left 
Wc  actiul  with  gn^at  caution,  'i'he  fence  stretched  far  bf 
yond  the  corner  of  the  iit^hl ;  we  h^t  down  tlu^  fem-e,  led  ou 
horses  in,  than  put  up  the.  gap,  and  rodo  into  thfi  wotxls  on  th 


and  we  feared  that  our  heads  might  be  seen  above  our  horses ; 
in  such  places  we  dismounted.  We  passed  at  a  distance  one 
or  two  small  houses  —  not  dwellings,  we  thought,  but  field 
barns  or  cribs.  At  length  we  reached  the  western  side  of  the 
field ;  we  had  gained  greatly  in  position,  though  we  were  but 
little  nearer  to  Hanover. 

"We  supposed  that  we  were  almost  half  a  mile  from  the  road, 
and  that  we  were  in  no  pressing  danger.  When  we  had  gone 
north  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  we  dismounted,  and  while  Jones 
remained  with  the  horses,  I  crept  through  the  woods  until  I 
could  see  the  road.  It  was  deserted.  I  crept  nearer  and 
nearer  until  I  was  almost  on  its  edge ;  sheltered  by  the  bushes 
I  could  see  a  long  distance  either  way.  At  my  left  was  a 
house,  some  two  hundred  yards  away  and  on  the  far  side  of  the 
Toad.  I  watched  the  house.  The  men  I  had  seen  in  the  road 
might  have  stopped  in  the  house;  there  might  be  —  indeed, 
there  ought  to  be  —  an  outpost  near  me,  and  this  house  would 
naturally  be  visited  very  often.  Eut  I  saw  nothing,  and  at  last 
crept  back  into  the  woods  for  a  short  distance,  and  advanced 
again  parallel  with  the  road,  until  I  came,  as  I  supposed,  oppo- 
site the  house ;  then  I  crept  up  to  the  road  again.  I  could  now 
see  the  yard  in  front  of  the  house,  and  even  through  the  house 
from  front  to  back  door ;  it  was  a  small  house  of  but  two  rooms. 
It  now  began  to  seem  as  though  the  house  was  an  abandoned 
one,  in  which  case  the  rebels  would  likely  never  stop  there, 
unless  for  water.  I  saw  no  well  in  the  yard.  There  was  no 
sign  of  life. 

I  turned  again  and  sought  the  woods,  and  again  advanced 
parallel  with  the  road,  until,  in  about  three  hundred  yards,  I 
could  see  a  field  in  my  front.  This  field  ran  up  to  the  road, 
and  beyond  the  road  there  was  another  field,  the  road  running 
between  rail  fences.  I  returned  to  Jones,  whom  I  found  some- 
what alarmed  in  consequence  of  my  long  absence,  and  we 
brought  the  horses  up  to  the  spot  to  which  I  had  advanced. 


J" 


dajliglit.  Hanover  could  not  be  mucli  more  than  two  mile 
from  us. 

The  field  in  front  was  not  wide ;  it  sloped  down  to  a  heavil;] 
wooded  hollow,  in  which  I  judged  there  was  a  stream.  As  I  wai 
yet  quite  unsatisfied  in  regard  to  the  house  almost  in  our  rear 
I  asked  Jones  to  creep  back  and  observe  the  place  thoroughly 

He  returned;  I  could  see  new-s  in  his  face.  '^They  ar( 
passing  now/^  he  said. 

"Eo  need  to  ask  who  ^^they'^  meant.  We  took  our  horsei 
deeper  into  the  woods.  There  Jones  told  me  that  he  had  seei 
some  thirty  men,  in  two  squads,  more  than  a  hundred  yardi 
apart,  ride  fast  toward  Hanover. 

"  But  why  could  I  not  see  them  in  the  road  yonder,  as  the] 
went  through  the  field  ?  ^^  I  asked. 

^^  Because  the  road  there  is  washed  too  deep.  Their  headi 
would  not  show  above  the  f ence,'^  he  said. 

I  tried  to  fathom  the  meaning  of  the  rapid  movement  o: 
these  small  bodies  of  rebels,  but  could  get  nothing  out  of  it 
except  the  supposition  that  our  cavalry  had  pushed  on  up  thi 
road  after  we  had  passed  Old  Church.  There  might  be,  am 
doubtless  were,  several  attempts  made  this  day  to  ascertain  th( 
position  of  the  rebels. 

No  crossing  of  that  road  now  and  trying  the  rebel  left 
We  went  to  the  left  of  the  field.  It  was  about  five  o^clock 
We  reached  the  foot  of  a  hill  and  saw  a  small  creek  ahead  o: 
us.     I  now  felt  that  I  must  go  forward  alone. 

To  make  sure  that  I  could  find  Jones  again,  I  stationed  hin 
in  the  creek  swamp  near  the  corner  of  the  field.  We  agreec 
upon  a  signal. 

I  crept  forward  through  the  swamp,  converging  toward  th< 
road.  I  crossed  the  stream,  and  reached  a  point  from  whicl 
I  could  see  the  road ;  it  ran  up  a  hill ;  on  the  hill  I  could  se( 
a  group  of  men.  Here,  I  was  convinced,  was  the  Confederate 
picket-line,  if  there  was  a  line. 


edge  of  the  load ;  from  its  bouglis  I  could  see  mounted  meu 
facing  east,  nearer  to  me  than  the  group  above.  The  sun  had 
nearly  set;  it  shone  on  sabres  and  carbines.  I  was  hoping 
there  was  no  infantry  picket-line.  I  came  down  from  the  tree, 
returned  rapidly  to  Jones,  and  got  ready.  I  told  him  to  make 
himself  comfortable  for  the  night,  and  to  wait  for  me  no  longer 
than  two  o'clock  the  next  day.  The  package  containing  the 
gray  clothing  I  took  with  me.  I  would  not  put  it  on  until  I 
should  see  that  nothing  else  would  do. 

And  now,  feeling  that  it  was  for  the  last  time,  I  again  went 
forward.  I  had  decided  to  try  to  penetrate  the  picket-line  if 
I  should  find  it  to  be  a  very  long  line ;  if  it  proved  to  be  a  line 
that  I  could  turn,  I  would  go  round  it,  and  when  on  its  flank 
I  would  act  as  opportunity  should  offer.  If  the  enemy's  force 
were  small,  I  might  see  it  all  from  the  outside ;  but  if  it  con- 
sisted of  brigades  and  divisions,  I  would  put  on  the  disguise 
and  throw  away  my  own  uniform. 

Twilight  had  deepened;  on  the  hills  in  front  fires  were 
beginning  to  show.  I  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
I  had  seen  the  rebel  picket-post,  and  moved  on  slowly.  I  was 
unarmed,  carrying  nothing  but  the  gray  clothes  wrapped  in 
the  gum-blanket. 

The  hill  was  spotted  with  clumps  of  low  bushes,  but  there 
were  no  trees.  At  every  step  I  paused  and  listened.  I  thought 
I  could  hear  voices  far  away.  Halfway  up  the  hill  I  stopped ; 
the  voices  were  nearer  —  or  louder,  possibly. 

I  now  ceased  advancing  directly  up  the  hill;  instead,  I 
moved  ofE  at  a  right  angle  toward  the  left,  trying  to  keep  a 
line  parallel  with  the  supposed  picket-line,  and  listening  hard. 
A  rabbit  sprang  up  from  almost  under  my  feet.  I  was  glad 
that  it  did  not  ran  up  the  hill.  Voices  continued  to  come  to 
my  ears,  but  from  far  away.  I  supposed  that  the  line  was 
more  than  three  hundred  yards  from  me,  and  that  vedettes 
were  between  us;  but  for  the  vedettes,  I  should  have  gone 


nearer.  I  "knew  that  I  was  in  no  great  danger  so  long  as  the 
pickets  would  talk.  The  voices  made  me  sure  that  these 
pickets  did  not  feel  themselves  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 
They  evidently  knew  tliat  they  had  bodies  of  cavalry  on  all  the 
roads  leading  to  their  front.  Possibly  they  were  prepared  for 
attack  by  any  body  of  men,  but  they  were  not  prepared  against 
observation  by  one  man ;  they  were  trusting  their  cavalry  for 
that.  So  long,  then,  as  I  could  hear  the  voices,  I  felt  com- 
paratively safe.  The  pickets  could  not  see  me,  for  I  was  down 
the  hill  from  them  —  much  below  their  sky  line;  if  one  of 
them  should  happen  to  be  in  their  front  for  any  purpose,  he 
would  think  of  me  as  I  should  think  of  him ;  he  certainly 
would  not  suppose  me  an  enemy ;  if  he  should  be  alarmed,  I 
could  get  away. 

So  I  continued  moving  along  in  the  same  direction  until  I 
struck  woods,  where  the  hill  ceased  in  a  plateau  5  here  I  was 
on  level  ground,  and  I  could  see  in  the  distance  the  light  oi 
oamp-fires,  between  which  and  me  I  could  not  doubt  were  the 
pickets,  if  not  indeed  the  main  line  also,  of  the  enemy. 

I  kept  on.  The  ground  changed  again,  so  that  I  looked 
down  on  the  fires.  I  paused  and  reflected.  This  picket-line 
was  long;  it  certainly  covered  more  than  a  regiment  or  two. 
Again  I  wished  that  I  were  on  the  north  side  of  the  road. 

The  camp-fires  now  seemed  more  distant  and  a  little  to  my 
right,  i  was  beginning  to  flatter  myself  with  the  belief  thai 
I  had  reached  the  point  where  the  picket-line  bent  back.  1 
felt  encouraged. 

I  retired  some  twenty  yards,  and  then  went  on  more  boldly, 
still  pursuing  a  course  parallel,  as  I  thought,  with  the  picket 
line  fronting  east.     Soon  I  reached  another  road. 

Should  I  cross  this  road  ?  It  ran  straight,  so  far  as  I  could 
see,  into  the  position  of  the  enemy ;  it  was  a  wide  road,  nc 
doubt  one  of  the  main  roads  leading  to  Hanover  Court-House 

I  looked  up  the  road  toward  the  enemy.  I  could  see  nc 
camn-fires. 


A  troop  of  cavalry  rode  by,  going  to  their  front. 

I  felt  sure  tliat  I  was  right.  I  looked  and  found  the  north 
star  through  the  branches  of  the  trees.  I  was  right.  This 
road  ran  north  and  south.  The  picket-line  doubtless  reached 
the  road,  or  very  near  it,  and  bent  back ;  but  how  far  back  ? 
If  the  enemy  depended  upon  cavalry  for  their  flank,  —  and  this 
flank  was  toward  their  main  army  at  Eichmond, — my  work 
would  be  easy. 

I  crossed  the  road,  and  crept  along  it  toward  Hanover. 
More  cavalry  rode  by.  I  kept  on,  doubting  more  strongly  the 
existence  of  any  infantry  pickets. 

An  ambulance  went  by,  going  north  into  camp. 

I  went  thirty  yards  deeper  into  the  woods.  I  took  every- 
thing out  of  my  pockets,  stripped  off  my  uniform,  and  covered 
it  with  leaves  as  well  as  I  could  in  the  darkness.  Then  I  put 
on  the  gray  clothes  and  twisted  the  gum-blanket  and  threw  it 
over  my  shoulder.  I  had  resolved  to  accompany  any  ambu- 
lance or  wagon  that  should  come  into  the  rebel  camp. 

Taking  my  station  by  the  side  of  the  road,  I  lay  down  and 
waited. 

Again  cavalry  rode  by,  this  squad  also  going  to  the  front. 
I  was  now  convinced  that  there  was  no  picket-line  here ;  this 
flank  was  protected  by  cavalry.  USTow  I  was  glad  that  I  had 
not  tried  the  left  flank  of  the  rebel  line. 

I  heard  trains  rolling,  and  they  seemed  not  very  far  from 
me.    I  could  hear  the  engines  puffing. 

Prom -down  the  road  toward  Richmond  came  the  crack  of  a 
whip.  I  saw  a  team  coming  —  four  or  six  mules,  I  could  not 
yet  tell  in  the  night. 

A  heavy  wagon  came  lumbering  along.  I  was  about  to  step 
out  and  get  behind  it,  when  I  saw  another ;  it  passed,  and  still 
another  came.  As  the  last  one  went  by  I  rose  and  followed 
it,  keeping  bent  under  the  feed-box  which  was  slung  behind  it. 

I  marched  thus  into  the  rebel  camp  at  Hanover  Court-House. 


XVII 

THE   LIISTES    OF   HANOYER 
"  Our  scouts  have  found  tlie  adventure  very  easy."  — Shakespeare. 

Soon  the  wagons  turned  sharply  to  the  left,  following,  I 
thought,  a  new  road  cut  for  a  purpose ;  now  camp-fires  could 
be  seen  again,  ^and  near  by. 

The  cry  of  a  sentinel  was  heard  in  front,  and  the  wagons 
halted.  I  supposed  that  we  were  now  to  pass  the  camp  guard, 
which,  for  mere  form's  sake,  had  challenged  the  Confederate 
teamsters ;  I  crept  entirely  under  the  body  of  the  wagon. 

We  moved  on ;  I  saw  no  sentinel ;  doubtless  he  had  turned 
his  back  and  was  walking  toward  the  other  end  of  his  beat. 

The  wagon,  on  its  new  road,  was  now  passing  to  the  right 
of  an  encampment;  long  rows  of  tents,  with  streets  between, 
showed  clearly  upon  a  hill  at  the  left.  In  the  streets  there 
were  many  groups  of  men ;  some  of  them  were  talking  noisily ; 
some  were  singing.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  these  men  were  in 
good  spirits ;  they  surely  had  not  had  a  hard  march  that  day. 
Por  my  part,  I  was  beginning  to  feel  very  tired ;  still,  I  knew 
that  excitement  would  keep  me  going  for  this  night,  and  for 
the  next  day,  if  need  be. 

The  wagon  passed  beyond  the  tents ;  then,  judging  that  it 
was  to  go  on  until  it  should  be  far  in  the  rear,  I  stepped  aside 
and  was  alone  again,  and  with  the  Confederate  forces  between 


erate  surrounded  by  an  army  wlio  wore  the  Southern  uniform. 
ITothing  less  than  stupidity  on  my  part  could  lose  me.  I  must 
still  act  cautiously  —  yet  without  the  appearance  of  caution ; 
that  was  a  more  difficult  matter. 

What  I  had  to  do  now  seemed  very  simple ;  it  was  merely 
the  work  of  walking  about  and  estimating  the  number  of  the 
rebels.  To  get  out  of  these  lines  would  not  be  any  more  difficult 
for  me  than  for  any  other  rebel. 

But  would  not  a  man  walking  hither  and  thither  in  the 
night  be  accosted  by  some  one? 

Well,  what  of  that  ?  As  soon  as  he  sees  me  near,  he  will 
be  satisfied. 

But  suppose  some  man  asks  you  what  regiment  you  belong 
to  —  what  can  you  say  ? 

Let  me  think.  The  troops  here  may  be  all  Virginians,  or 
all  Georgians,  and  I  am  a  South  Carolinian. 

The  sweat  rolled  down  my  face  —  unwholesome  sweat.  I 
had  allowed  my  imagination  to  carry  me  too  far ;  I  had  really 
put  myself  in  the  place  of  a  Carolinian  for  the  moment ;  the 
becoming  a  Union  soldier  again  was  sudden,  violent.  I  must 
guard  against  such  transitions. 

Seeing  at  last  that  hiding  was  not  acting  cautiously  and 
without  the  appearance  of  caution,  I  rose  and  started  for  the 
camp-fires,  by  a  great  effort  of  will  dominating  my  discom- 
posure, and  determining  to  play  the  Confederate  soldier  amongst 
his  fellows.  I  would  go  to  the  men;  would  talk  to  them  when 
necessary;  would  count  their  tents  and  their  stacks  of  arms  if 
possible;  would  learn,  as  soon  as  I  could,  the  name  of  some 
regiment,  so  that  if  I  were  questioned  I  could  answer. 

But  suppose  you  are  asked  your  regiment,  and  give  an  appro- 
priate answer,  and  then  are  asked  for  your  captain's  name  — 
what  can  you  say  ? 

I  beat  off  the  fearful  suggestion.  Strong  suspicion  alone 
could  prompt  such  an  inquiry.     There  was  no  more  reason  f ot 


was  for  me  to  suspect  that  one  of  these  men  was  a  Union 
soldier. 

I  was  approaching  the  encampment  from  the  rear.  Two 
men  overtook  me,  each  bending  under  a  load  of  many  canteens. 
They  passed  me  without  speaking.  I  followed  them  —  length- 
ening my  step  to  keep  near  them — and  went  with  them  to 
their  company.  I  stood  by  in  the  light  of  the  fires  while  they 
distributed  the  canteens,  or,  rather,  while  they  put  the  can- 
teens on  the  ground,  and  their  respective  owners  came  and 
got  them.     The  men  did  not  speak  to  me. 

I  had  hoped  to  find  the  Confederates  in  line  of  battle ;  they 
certainly  ought  to  have  been  in  line,  and  in  every  respect 
ready  for  action,  but,  instead,  they  were  here  in  tents  and 
without  any  preparation  against  surprise,  so  far  as  I  could  see, 
except  the  cavahy  pickets  thrown  out  on  the  roads.  If  they 
had  been  in  line,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  me  to  estimate  the 
number  of  bayonets  in  the  line  of  stacked  arms ;  I  was  greatly 
disappointed.  The  tents  seemed  to  nae  too  few  for  the  num- 
bers of  men  who  were  at  the  camp-fires.  I  saw  forms  already 
stretched  out  on  their  blankets  in  the  open  air.  Doubtless 
many  men,  in  this  mild  weather,  preferred  to  sleep  outside  of 
the  crowded  tents. 

Hoping  that  something  would  be  said  to  give  me  what  I 
wanted  to  know,  I  sat  down. 

One  of  the  men  asked  me  for  a  chew  of  tobacco. 

"Don't  chaw,''  said  I,  mentally  vowing  that  henceforth.  I 
should  carry  some  tobacco. 

"  Why  don't  you  buy  you.r  own  tobacco  ?  ''  asked  a  voice. 

The  petitioner  refused  to  reply. 

A  large  man  stood  up ;  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  knife  and 
a  square  of  tobacco ;  he  gravely  approached  the  first  speaker, 
cut  ofl  a  very  small  portion,  and  handed  it  to  him.  The  mei 
looked  on  in  silence  at  this  act,  which,  seemingly,  was  nothing 
new  to  them.    One  of  them  winked  at  me.    I  inferred  that  the 


large  man  intended  a  rebuke  to  his  comrade  for  begging  from 
a  stranger.    The  large  man  went  back  and  sat  down. 

"Say,  Doc,  how  long  are  we  goin'  to  be  here  ?^^ 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  yon/^  said  the  large  man. 

There  were  seven  men  in  the  group  around  the  fire;  the 
eyes  of  all  were  upon  the  large  man  called  Doc.  He  seemed 
a  man  of  character  and  influence,  though  but  a  private.  He 
turned  to  me. 

"  You  are  tired,"  he  said. 

I  merely  nodded  assent.  His  remark  surprised  and  discon- 
certed me,  so  that  I  could  not  find  my  voice.  In  a  moment 
my  courage  had  returned.  The  look  of  the  man  was  the 
opposite  of  suspicious  —  it  was  sympathetic.  He  was  not 
baldly  curious.  His  attitude  toward  me  might  shield  me  from 
the  curiosity  of  the  others,  if,  indeed,  they  were  feeling  inter- 
est of  any  sort  in  me.  I  had  been  fearing  that  some  one  would 
ask  me  my  regiment. 

"  I  want  to  go  home  to  my  mammy !  ^'  screamed  a  voice  at 
the  next  fire. 

Nobody  gave  this  yell  the  least  notice.  I  supposed  it  a 
common  saying  with  homesick  soldiers. 

I  wondered  what  Doc  and  the  other  men  were  thinking  of 
me.  Perhaps  I  was  thought  a  friend  of  one  of  the  men  who 
had  brought  the  water ;  perhaps  nobody  thought  anything,  or 
cared  anything,  about  me.  Although  I  felt  helpless,  I  would 
remain. 

A  torn  envelope  was  lying  on  the  ground,  within  a  few 
inches  of  my  hand.  The  addressed  side  was  next  the  ground. 
My  fears  fled;  accident  had  helped  me — had  given  me  a 
plan. 

I  turned  the  letter  over.     The  address  was :  — 

PEIYATE  D.   W.  ROBERTS, 

Co,  G,  7th  JSr.  C.  Reg't, 

Branch's  Brigade^ 


lopes,  wMch.  I  thrust  into  my  pocket.  It  must  now  have  Leen 
about  ten  o'clock.  The  men  had  become  silent ;  but  few  were 
sitting  at  the  fires.  I  believed  I  had  sufficient  information  as 
to  the  composition  of  the  brigade,  but  I  had  learned  little  as 
to.  its  strength.  I  knew  that  there  were  five  streets  in  the 
encampment,  and  therefore  five  regiments  in  the  brigade. 
But  how  many  men  were  in  the  brigade  ? 

Behind  the  rear  regiment  was  a  small  cluster  of  wall-tents, 
which  I  took  for  brigade  headquarters.  At  the  head  of  every 
street  was  a  wall-tent,  which  I  supposed  was  the  colonePs. 
At  the  left  of  the  encampment  of  tents,  and  separated  from 
the  encampment  by  a  space  of  a  hundred  yards,  perhaps,  was 
a  line  of  brighter  fires  than  now  shewed  in  the  streets.  The 
dying  out  of  the  fires  in  the  streets  was  what  called  my  atten- 
tion, by  contrast,  to  these  brighter  fires.  I  walked  toward  the 
bright  fires ;  to  my  surprise  I  found  troops  in  bivouac.  I  went 
boldly  up  to  the  nearest  fire,  and  found  two  men  cooking.  I 
asked  for  a  drink  of  water. 

"  Sorry,  neighbour,  but  we  hain't  got  nary  nother  drop,"  said 
one. 

"  An'  we  don't  see  no  chance  to  git  any,"  said  the  other. 

"  Don't  you  know  where  the  spring  is  ?  "  I  asked. 

"No;  do  you?" 

"I  don't  know  exactly,"  said  I,  "but  I  know  the  direction; 
it's  down  that  way,-'  pointing;  "I've  seen  men  coming  from 
that  way  with  canteens.    You  are  mighty  late  getting  sup2)er." 

"  Jest  ben  relieved ;  we  tu.ck  the  places  of  some  men  this 
mornin',  an'  they  jest  now  got  back  an'  let  us  loose." 

"  What  duty  were  you  on  ?  " 

"  On  guyard  by  that  battery  way  over  yander ;  'twa'n't  our 
time,  but  we  went.  Say,  neighbour,  wish't  you'd  show  me  the 
way  to  that  water  o'  yourn.  Dam'f  I  knowed  the'  was  any 
water'n  less'n  a  mile." 

"  I  don't  want  to  go  'way  back  there,"  said  I ;  "  but  I'll  tell 
vou  how  to  find  it.'^ 


"  Well,  tell  me  then,  an^  tell  me  quick.  I  reckin  if  I  can 
git  started  liglit,  I'll  find  lots  more  a-goin^" 

^^Let  me  see/^  said  I,  studying;  "you  go  over  yonder,  past 
General  Brancli's  headquarters,  and  go  down  a  hill  through 
the  old  field,  and  —  let  me  see;  what  regiment  is  this ?^^ 

"This  ^n's  the  bloody  Porty-fifth  Georgy,"  said  he;  "we 
ain't  no  tar-heels ;  it's  a  tar-heel  brigade  exceptin'  of  us,  but 
we  ain't  no  tar-heels  —  no  insult  intended  to  you,  neigh- 
bour." 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind  being  called  a  tax-heel,"  said  I;  "in 
fact,  I  rather  like  it." 

"  Well,  wher's  your  water  ?  " 

"  You  know  where  the  old  field  is  ?  " 

"ISTo,  I  don't;  we've  jest  got  here  last  night.  I  don't  know 
anything." 

"  You  know  headquarters  ?  '^ 

"  Yes." 

"Well,  just  go  on  down  the  hill,  and  you'll  find  a  path  in 
the  old  field." 

The  man  picked  up  two  canteens,  and  went  off.  I  remained 
with  his  messmate. 

"  What  battery  was  that  you  were  talking  about  ?  I  haven't 
seen  a  battery  with  the  brigade  in  a  week." 

"  Wher'  have  you  ben  that  you  hain't  seed  it  ?  "  he  asked, 

"  Off  on  duty,"  said  I. 

"  No  wonder  you  hain't  seed  it,  then ;  an'  you  mought  ha' 
stayed  with  your  com])'ny  an'  not  ha'  seed  it  then;  you  hain't 
seed  it  becaze  it  ain't  for  to  be  saw.  They've  put  it  away  back 
yander." 

"  How  many  guns  ?  " 

"Some  says  six  an'  some  says  four;  I  didn't  see  ^em, 
myself." 

"I  don't  understand  why  you  didn't  see  the  guns,  if  yoi 
were  guarding  the  btitt(a\y ;  and  I  don't  see  why  the  batter] 
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house  down  by  the  battery/' 

"  Oh,  I  see ;  protecting  some  citizen's  property/' 

"  That's  so ;  pertectin'  property  an'  gittin'  hongry." 

"  That's  Captain  Brown's  battery,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"1^0,  sirree!  Hit's  Latham's  battery,  though  some  does 
call  it  Branch's  battery ;  but  I  don't  see  why.  Jest  as  well 
call  Hardeman's  regiment  Branch's,  too." 

"  Which  regiment  is  Hardeman's  ?  " 

'^Our'n;  it's  with  Branch's  brigade  now,  but  it  ain't  Branch's 
regiment,  by  a  long  shot." 

"  I  hear  that  more  troops  are  expected  here,"  said  I,  at  a 
venture. 

"  Yes,  and  I  know  they're  a-comin' ;  some  of  'em  is  at  the 
Junction  now — comin'  from  Eredericksburg.  I  heerd  Cap'n 
Siinmons  say  so  this  mornin'." 

"  We'll  have  a  big  crowd  then,"  said  I. 

"  What  regiment  is  youi^'n  ?  '^ 

"  'Eventh,"  said  I,  without  remorse  cancelling  the  difference 
between  the  Eleventh  Massachusetts  and  the  Seventh  North 
Carolina. 

The  man  moved  about  the  fire,  attending  to  his  cooking. 
The  talk  almost  ceased.  I  pulled  an  envelope  from  my 
pocket  and  began  tearing  it  into  little  bits,  which  I  threw  into 
the  fire  one  by  one,  pretending  mere  abstraction. 

The  envelope  had  borne  the  address :  — 

CAPTAIN  GEOEGE  B.  JOHITSTOI^, 

Co.  G,  28th  N.  a  Reg% 
BrancK's  Brigade^ 

Hanover  C.  H.,  Va. 

I  took  out  another  envelope.  It  was  addressed  to  Lieut. 
E.  Gr.  Morrow,  of  the  same  company  —  Company  Gt  of  the 
Twenty-eighth.    A  third  bore  the  address :  — 


Co,  B,  7th  N.  C.  Reg't, 

Gordonsville,  Va, 

More  envelopes  went  into  tlie  fire.  Tliej  bore  tlie  names  of 
priyates,  corporals,  and  sergeants;  some  were  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth, others  of  the  Thirty-seventh  North  Carolina  Volun- 
teers. One  envelope  had  no  address.  Another  gave  me  the 
name  of  Col.  James  H.  Lane,  but  no  regiment. 

"  Time  your  friend  was  getting  back,''  said  I. 

"  Seems  to  me  so,  too,''  said  he ;  ^'  but  I  reckin  he  found  a 
crowd  ahead  of  him." 

"  How  many  men  in  your  regiment  ?  '^  I  asked. 

"Dunno;  there  was  more'n  a  thousand  at  first;  not  more'n 
seven  or  eight  hundred,  I  reckin ;  how  many  in  your'n  ?  " 

"Abotit  the  same,"  I  replied;  ^^how  many  in  your  com- 
pany?" 

"  Eighty-two,"  he  said. 

The  other  man  returned  from  the  spring. 

"  Know  what  I  heerd  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Ko  ;  what  was  it  ?  "  inquired  his  companion. 

^'I  heerd  down  thar  at  the  branch  that  the  Twelf  No'th 
Ca'lina  was  here  summers." 

"  Well,  maybe  it  is.'' 

"  I  got  it  mighty  straight." 

"  How  did  you  hear  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  A  man  told  me  that  one  of  Branch's  couriers  told  him  so ; 
he  had  jest  come  from  'em ;  said  they  is  camped  not  more'r 
two  mile  from  here." 

"  Only  the  Twelftli  ?     ]^o  other  regiment  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Didn't  hear  of  no  other,"  he  replied. 

"  I  wonder  what  we  are  here  for  ?  "  I  ventured  to  say. 

"  Plain  case,"  said  he ;  "  guyard  the  railroad." 

My  knowledge  of  the  situation  had  vastly  increased.  Her( 
was  BTanch's  command,  consisting  of  iiv^^.  North  (-arolinaregi 
ments  and  one  from  Georgia,  and  Latham's  battery ;  anothe: 


know  ?  I  must  leani  tlie  strength  of  the  force ;  I  must  get 
corroboration.  The  man  with  whom  I  had  talked  might  be 
wrong  on  some  point.  I  considered  my  friend's  opinion  cor- 
rect concerning  Branch's  purpose.  The  Confederate  force  was 
put  here  to  protect  the  railroad.  From  the  envelopes  I  had 
learned  that  Branch's  brigade  had  recently  been  at  Gordons- 
ville ;  it  was  clear  that  it  had  left  Gordonsville  in  order  to 
place  itself  between  Anderson's  force  at  Fredericksburg  and 
Johnston's  army  at  Eichmond,  and  thus  preserve  communica- 
tions. Branch  had  been  reenforced  by  the  Forty-fifth  Georgia 
on  the  preceding  day,  and  seemingly  on  this  day  by  the 
Twelfth  North  Carolina.  I  supposed  that  General  Morell 
could  easily  get  knowledge  from  army  headquarters  of  tlie 
last  positions  occupied  by  these  two  regiments,  and  I  did  not 
trouble  myself  to  ask  questions  on  this  point.  All  I  wanted 
now  was  corroboration  and  knowledge  of  munbers. 

The  men  had  eaten  their  supper.  I  left  them,  giving  but 
slight  formality  to  my  manner  of  departui'e.  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  seek  the  path  to  the  spring.  From  such  a  body, 
thirsty  men  would  be  going  for  water  all  night  long,  especially 
as  there  seemed  little  of  it  near  by.  By  getting  near  the 
spring  I  should  also  be  able,  perhaps,  to  determine  the  posi- 
tion of  the  wagOKs;  I  had  decided  to  attempt  going  out  of 
these  lines  in  the  manner  of  my  entering  them,  if  I  could  but 
find  a  wagon  going  before  daylight. 

It  took  some  little  time  to  find  the  spring,  which  was  not 
a  spring  after  all,  but  merely  a  pool  in  a  small  brook.  I  hid 
myself  by  the  side  of  the  path  and  waited ;  soon  I  heard  the 
rattling  of  empty  canteens  and  the  footsteps  of  a  man;  I 
started  to  meet  him. 

"  Say,  Mister,  do  you  know  whar  that  spring  is  ?  '^ 

"  I  know  where  the  water  is/'  said  I ;  "  it's  a  branch." 

"  Gosh !  Branch's  brigade  ort  to  have  a  branch." 

'<  You  must  have  come  in  a  hurry,"  said  I ;  "  you  are  blowing." 


"  Blowin'  ?  Yes ;  blowed  if  I  didn't  come  in  a  htirrj,  and 
blowed  if  I  did ;  yonVe  liit  it !  '^ 

"  What  regiment  do  jow  belong  to  ?  ^' 

"  Thirty-seventh.'' 

"  Is  that  Colonel  Lane's  ?  '^ 

"No;  Lane's  is  the  Twenty-eight.  Colonel  Lee  is  qui 
colonel." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  got  Lee  and  Lane  mixed." 

"  What  regiment  is  youi''n  ?  ^' 

"  'Eventh." 

"  That's  Campbell's,"  said  he. 

"  You  know  the  brigade  mighty  well.  Here's  yonr  water/' 
said  I,  sitting  down  while  the  man  should  fill  his  canteens. 

"  Know  'em  all  excei^t  these  new  ones/'  said  he. 

"That's  the  Forty-fifth  Georgia/'  said  I;  "but  I  hear  thai 
more  are  coming.  I  heard  that  the  Twelfth  North  Carolina  u 
near  by,  and  is  under  Branch." 

"  Yes ;  an'  it's  a  fact,"  said  he. 

"  Your  regiment  is  bigger  than  ours,  I  believe,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  I  dunno  about  that ;  how  many  men  in  your'n  ?  " 

"  About  seven  or  eight  hundred,  I  reckon." 

"  Not  much  difference,  then ;  but,  I  tell  you  what,  that  olc 
Twenty-eighth  is  a  whopi:)er  —  a  thousand  men." 

I  said  nothing ;  I  could  hear  the  gurgling  of  the  water  a« 
it  ran  down  the  neck  of  the  canteen.  The  man  chuckled 
"  Branch's  brigade  ort  to  have  a  branch ;  blowed  if  it  ortn't' 
Pie  was  pleased  with  himself  for  discovering  something  like  i 
pun  or  two. 

Eor  two  reasons  it  was  policy  for  me  to  go  back,  or  stari 
back,  with  this  man :  first,  I  wanted  him  to  talk  more ;  second 
if  I  should  linger  at  the  water,  he  might  think  my  conduci 
strange. 

Going  up  the  hill,  he  asked  me  to  take  the  lead.  I  did  so 
venturing  the  remark  that  these  two  new  regiments  mad( 
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foreTer.'^ 

"  Wonder  "where  tliey  came  from/^  said  I. 

"Too  liard  for  me/'  he  replied;  "especially  the  Twelfth; 
the  Porty-fifth  was  at  Goldshorough,  but  not  in  our  brigade.'^ 

We  reached  the  street  of  the  Seventh.  I  stepped  aside.  "  I 
stop  here/^  said  I. 

"  Well/'  said  he,  "  Pm  much  obleeged  to  you  for  showin'  me 
that  branch  —  that  branch  that  belongs  to  Branch's  brigade/^ 
and  he  went  his  way. 

And  now  I  tried  to  take  some  rest.  I  thought  it  more 
prudent  to  stay  at  one  of  the  camp-fires,  fearing  that  if  I  con- 
cealed myself  I  should  be  stumbled  upon  and  susi^ected,  so  I 
went  up  to  one  of  the  fires  of  the  Twenty-eighth,  wrapped  my 
gum-blanket  around  me  and  lay  down.  But  I  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  sleep.  The  newness  of  the  experience  and  the  danger 
of  the  situation  drove  sleep  as  far  from  me  as  the  east  is  from 
the  west.  I  believe  that  in  romances  it  is  the  proper  thing 
to  say  that  a  man  in  trying  situations  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the 
infant ;  but  this  is  not  romance.     I  could  not  sleep. 

Some  time  before  day  a  man  lying  near  my  fire  stretched 
himself  and  sat  up.  I  watched  him  from  the  corner  of  my 
eye.  I  wanted  no  conversation  with  him;  I  was  afraid  he 
might  question  me  too  closely,  and  that  my  replies  would  not 
prove  satisfactory  to  him.  I  kept  quiet;  I  knew  enough  — 
too  much  to  risk  losing. 

Suddenly  he  looked  toward  me.  I  was  afraid  that  he  had 
become  aware  of  a  foreign  element  thrown  into  his  environ- 
ment. My  fears  were  confirmed.  He  opened  his  mouth  and 
said, "  Who  —  in — the — hell  —  that  —  is."  The  utterance  was 
an  assertion  rather  than  an  inquiry.  I  made  no  response.  He 
continued  to  look  at  me  —  shook  his  head  —  nodded  it  —  then 
fell  back  and  went  to  sleep. 

To  make  sure  that  he  was  fast,  I  waited  awhile ;  then  I  rose 
and  made  my  way  back  to  a  spot  near  the  wagon  train,  far 


teamsters  had  finislied  feeding  tlieir  miiles.  Soon  two  of  tliem 
began  to  Mtch  up  tlieir  teams ;  then,  -witli  mncli  shouting  and 
rattling  of  harness^  they  moved  off.  I  stole  along  beside  the 
second  wagon  for  some  distance,  and  had  almost  decided  to 
climb  into  it  from  behind  when  I  thought  that  possibly  some 
one  was  in  it.  There  seemed  little  danger  in  going  out  behind 
the  wagons,  especially  as  there  was  no  light  of  day  as  yet, 
although  I  expected  that  the  cavalry  pickets  on  the  road  would 
be  looking  straight  at  me,  if  I  should  pass  them,  and  although, 
too,  I  fully  understood  that  these  wagons  would  be  escorted  by 
cavalry  when  on  any  dangerous  part  of  the  road  to  Bichmond. 
Biit  my  plan  was  to  abandon  the  wagon  before  we  should  see 
any  cavalry. 

When  my  wagon  had  reached  the  thickest  of  the  woods,  and 
about  the  spot,  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge,  where  I  had  joined 
the  other  wagons  on  the  preceding  night,  I  quietly  slipped  into 
the  bushes  on  the  left  of  the  road. 

The  light  was  sufficient  for  me  to  distinguish  large  objects 
at  twenty  paces,  but  the  woods  were  dense,  and  I  knew  that 
caution  must  be  more  than  ever  my  guide;  now. that  I  had 
information  of  great  value,  it  would  not  do  to  risk  capture. 

For  some  time  I  crept  through  the  woods  on  my  hands  and 
knees,  intently  listening  for  the  least  sound  which  might  con- 
vince me  whether  I  was  on  the  right  track.  A  feverish  fear 
possessed  me  that  I  was  yet  in  rear  of  the  Confederate  pickets. 
The  east  was  now  clearly  defined,  so  that  my  course  was  easy 
to  choose — a  northeasterly  course,  which  I  knew  was  very 
nearly  the  exact  direction  to  the  spot  where  I  had  left 
Jones. 

At  every  yard  of  progress  my  fear  subsided  in  proportion ; 
every  yard  was  increasing  my  distance  from  Branch's  encamp- 
ment, and  rendering  probability  greater  in  my  favour ;  I  surely 
must  be  already  in  front  of  any  possible  picket-line. 

The  light    increased,   and  the  woods  became  less  dense. 


one  large  tree  I  examined  tke  ground  ahead,  and  darted 
quickly  to  anotb.er.  Soon  I  saw  before  me  a  fallen  tree,  and 
wondered  if  it  might  not  conceal  some  vedette.  Yet,  if  it  did, 
the  sentinel  should  be  on  my  side  of  the  tree.  I  stood  for  a 
few  moments,  intently  searching  it  with  my  eyes.  It  was  not 
more  than  fifteen  yards  from  me,  and  directly  in  my  course. 
At  last,  seeing  nothing,  I  sprang  qnicldy  and  was  just  about 
to  lie  down  behind  it,  when  a  man  rose  from  its  other  side. 
I  did  not  lie  down.  He  looked  at  me ;  I  looked  at  him.  He 
was  unarmed.  We  were  about  eight  feet  apart.  He  began  to 
recoil.  There  was  light  suf&cient  to  enable  me  to  tell  from 
his  dress  that  he  was  a  rebel.  Of  course  he  would  think  me  a 
Confederate.     I  stepped  over  the  log. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here,  sir  ?  ^'  I  demanded,  in  a  stern 
voice ;  "  why  are  you  not  with  your  regiment  ?  ^^ 

He  said  nothing  to  this.  He  was  abashed.  His  eyes 
sought  the  ground. 

"  Why  don't  you  answer  me,  sir  ? ''  I  asked. 

He  replied  timidly,  "  I  am  not  doing  any  harm." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  being  here  at  all  ?  " 

"  I  got  lost  in  the  woods  last  night,"  he  said,  "  and  went  tc 
sleep  here,  waiting  for  day." 

"  Then  get  back  to  your  company  at  once,"  said  I ;  ^^  what  is 
your  regiment  ?  " 

"  The  Seventh,"  he  replied. 

^^  And  your  brigade  ?  " 

He  looked  up  wonderingly  at  this,  and  I  feared  that  I  hac 
made  an  unnecessary  mistake  through  over-carefulness  in  try- 
ing to  secure  another  corroboration  of  what  I  already  tnevi 
well  enough.  I  thought  I  could  perceive  his  idea,  and  ] 
added  in  an  instant :  "  Don't  you  know  that  troops  have  com( 
up  in  the  night  ?     What  brigade  is  yours  ?  " 

"  Branch's,"  he  said. 

"  Then  you  will  find  your  camp  just  in  this  direction,"  saic 


well  pleased  to  be  quit  at  so  clieap  a  cost. 

[Fearing  that  our  voices  liacL  been  beard  by  tbe  pickets,  I 
plunged  tbrougli  the  bushes  directly  toward  the  east,  and  ran 
for  a  minute  without  pausing.  Again  the  cold  sweat  was 
dropping  from  my  face  5  again  I  had  felt  the  mysterious  men- 
tal agony  attendant  upon  a  too  violent  transition  of  personal- 
ity. Perhaps  it  was  this  peculiar  condition  which  pressed  me 
to  prolonged  and  unguarded  energy.  I  went  through  thicket 
and  brier  patch,  over  logs  and  gullies,  and  when  I  paused  I 
knew  not  where  I  was. 

After  some  reflection  I  judged  that  I  had  pursued  an  east- 
erly direction  so  far  that  Jones  was  now  not  to  the  northeast, 
but  more  to  the  north ;  I  changed  my  course  then,  bending 
toward  the  north,  and  before  sunrise  reached  the  creek  which, 
on  the  preceding  night,  I  had  crossed  after  leaving  Jones.  I 
did  not  know  whether  he  was  above  me  or  below,  so  I  crossed 
the  stream  at  the  place  where  I  struck  it,  and  went  straight 
away  from  it  through  the  swamp. 

After  going  a  long  distance  I  began  to  fear  that  I  was  miss- 
ing my  course,  and  I  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn.  I 
whistled ;  there  was  no  response. 

No  opening  could  be  seen  in  any  direction  through  the 
swamp.  My  present  course  had  led  me  wrong ;  it  would  not 
do  at  all  to  go  on ;  I  should  get  farther  and  farther  away  from 
Jones.  If  I  should  assume  any  direction  as  the  right  one, 
I  should  be  likely  to  have  guessed  wrong.  I  spent  an  hour 
working  my  way  laboriously  through  the  swamp,  making 
wide  and  wider  sweeps  to  reach  some  opening  or  some  tree 
on  higher  ground.  At  last  I  saw  open  ground  on  my  left.  I 
went  rapidly  to  it,  and  found  a  field,  with  a  fence  separating 
it  from  the  woods,  —  the  fence  running  east  and  west,  —  and 
saw,  several  hundred  yards  toward  the  west,  the  corner  of 
the  field  at  which  I  had  stationed  Jones. 

At  once  I  began  to  go  rapidly  down  the  hill  toward  the 


Jones  "was  sitting  on  the  ground,  witli  Ms  gun  in  liis  lap, 
alert  toward  the  west ;  I  was  in  his  rear.  Suddenly  he,  too, 
saw  the  movement  of  the  horses ;  he  sprang  quickly  to  a  tree, 
from  behind  which  I  could  now  see  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  ten 
paces  off.  I  whistled.  The  gun  dropped,  and  Jones  ad- 
vanced, frightened. 

"  I  came  in  an  ace  of  it,^^  he  said,  in  a  loud  whisper;  "  why 
didn't  you  signal  sooner  ? '' 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  did  not  think  of  it  in  time,  Jones ; 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  watchful.^' 

""  I  should  never  have  recognized  you  in  that  plight,^'  said 
he ;  "  what  have  you  done  with  your  other  clothes  ?  " 

"  Had  to  throw  them  away,^^ 

"  Well !  I  certainly  had  no  notion  of  seeing  you  come  back 
as  you  are  —  and  from  that  direction." 

This  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  myself  as  a  Confederate 
standing  with  a  Union  soldier.  In  the  night,  mixed  with  the 
rebels,  I  had  felt  no  visible  contrast  with  them.  Since  I  had 
left  the  wagon  I  had  had  no  time  for  thought  of  personal 
appearance.  ^N'ow  I  looked  at  myself.  My  hands  were 
scratched  with  briers ;  my  hat  was  torn ;  a  great  hole  was 
over  one  knee,  which  I  had  used  most  in  crawling.  I  was 
muddy  to  my  knees,  having  been  more  rapid  than  cautious  in 
crossing  the  creek.  For  more  than  twenty-four  hours  my 
mind  had  been  on  too  great  a  strain  to  think  of  the  body.  By 
the  side  of  me,  Jones  looked  like  a  glittering  general  question- 
ing an  uncouth  rebel  prisoner.    He  smiled,  but  I  did  not. 

" !Now .let  us  mount  and  ride,'^  said  I ;  "we  can  eat  as  we  go. 
The  horses  have  had  an  all  night's  rest,  and  I  can  notify  you 
that  I  need  one,  but  it  won't  do  to  stay  here.  I  know  all  that 
we  need  to  know." 

We  decided  that  we  should  return  to  Old  Church  by  the 
route  which  we  had  followed  in  coming.    As  we  rode,  I  described 


be  taken  and  lie  left,  lie  could  report  to  General  Morell.  We 
avoided  the  fields  and  roads,  and  stnck  to  the  woods,  keeping 
a  sharp  lookout  ahead,  but  going  rapidly.  At  the  first  water 
which  we  saw  I  took  time  to  give  my  head  a  good  souse. 

ISTear  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  we  came  out  upon  the  hills 
above  Crump's  Creek,  and  were  about  to  descend  when  we 
heard  a  noise  at  our  left,  seemingly  the  galloping  of  horses. 
We  dismounted,  and  I  crept  toward  the  road  until  I  could  see 
part  of  it  winding  over  the  hill.  About  twenty-five  or  thirty 
rebel  cavalry  —  to  be  exact,  they  numbered  just  twenty-seven, 
as  I  counted — were  on  the  road,  going  at  a  gallop  up  the  hill, 
and  apparently  excited  —  running  from  danger,  I  thought. 
They  disappeared  over  the  hill.  I  thought  it  quite  likely  that 
some  of  our  cavalry  were  advancing  on  the  road,  and  that  it 
would  be  well  for  me  to  wait  where  I  was ;  if  I  should  go  back 
and  call  Jones  to  come,  our  men  might  pass  while  I  was 
gone. 

In  a  short  time  I  saw  in  the  road,  going  westward  at  a  slow 
walk,  another  body  of  cavalry.  These  men,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, were  armed  with  lances.  My  siu-prise  gave  way  to 
pleasure,  for  I  remembered  much  talk  in  the  army  concerning 
a  Pennsylvania  regiment  of  lancers. 

As  I  could  see,  also,  that  the  men  were  in  Federal  uniform^ 
I  boldly  left  my  place  of  concealment  and  walked  out  into  the 
road.  The  cavalry  halted.  The  captain,  or  officer  in  com- 
mand, whom  I  shall  here  call  Captain  Lewis,  although  that 
was  not  his  name,  rode  out  a  little  to  the  front  of  his  men,  and 
said,  "  So  you  have  given  it  up  ?  '^ 

" No,  sir,"  said  I ;  "to  the  contrary,  I  have  made  a  success 
of  it.'' 

'^  Well,  we  shall  see  about  that,"  he  exclaimed  5  "  here !  get 
up  behind  one  of  my  men.     We  want  you." 

For  me  to  go  with  the  cavalry  and  show  them  the  plain  road 
before  their  eyes,  was  ridiculous.     As  I  hesitated,  the  captaiii 


to  the  rear !  '^ 

"  Captain,  please  don't  be  so  fast/'  said  I ;  "  one  of  my  com- 
rades is  near  by  witli  our  horses  — ''  I  was  going  to  say  more, 
but  lie  interrupted  me,  crying,  "  We  intend  to  pay  our  respects 
to  all  your  comrades.    ]S"o  more  from  you,  sir  1 " 

As  I  showed  no  willingness  to  moimt  behind  a  man,  the 
sergeant  and  detail  marched  me  down  the  road.  I  endeav- 
oured to  talk  to  the  sergeant,  but  he  refused  to  hear  me. 

This  affair  had  puzzled  me,  and  it  continued  to  puzzle  me 
for  a  short  while,  but  I  soon  saw  what  ii:  meant,  and  saw  wh3^ 
I  had  not  understood  from  the  first.  My  mind  had  been  so 
fixed  upon  my  direct  duty  that  I  had  not  once  thought  of  my 
pretended  character.  Por  his  part,  the  captain  had  supposed 
that  I  was  a  Confederate  deserter  coming  into  the  Union  lines. 
This  was  now  simple  enough,  but  why,  under  such  circum- 
stances, he  had  not  questioned  me  in  regard  to  what  was  in  his 
front,  I  could  not  at  all  understand.  I  tried  again  to  speak, 
but  was  commanded  to  be  silent. 

This  was  a  ludicrous  experience,  though  unpleasant.  My 
only  serious  consideration  was  in  regard  to  Jones.  I  feared 
that  he  would  wait  for  me  indefinitely,  and  would  be  captui'ed. 
Although  such  a  result  could  bring  no  blame  to  me,  yet  I  was 
Tery  anxious  about  him.  Concerning  myself,  I  knew  that  I 
could  suffer  restraint  but  a  very  short  time ;  just  so  soon  as  I 
could  get  speech  with  any  officer  willing  to  listen,  I  should  be 
set  right. 

The  sergeant  and  his  two  men  marched  me  back  nearly  to 
Hawes's  shop,  some  two  miles  beyond  Crump^s  Creek,  where  I 
was  brought  before  Colonel  Tyler,  who  was  in  command  of  two 
or  three  infantry  regiments  which  had  advanced  from  Old 
Church  on  that  morning. 

Colonel  Tyler  was  the  centre  of  a  group  of  officers ;  the  regi- 
ments were  under  arms.  The  sergeant  in  charge  of  me  reported 
that  I  was  a  Confederate  deserter,  whom  the  Pennsylvania  cav- 


Tyler  nodded,  and  began  to  question  me. 

"  When  did  you  leave  your  regiment  ?  ^' 

"  On  the  22d,  Colonel/^  I  replied. 

"  That  is  a  long  time  to  lie  out  in  the  woods/'  said  he ;  "  now 
be  sure  that  your  memory  is  right.  What  day  of  the  month 
is  this  ?  " 

^^  The  24th,  I  think,  sir." 

"  And  it  has  taken  you  two  days  to  come  a  few  miles  ? '' 

^^From  what  place,  Colonel  ?  '^ 

"  Why,  from  Hanover.'^ 

"  ISTo,  sir ;  it  has  taken  me  but  a  few  hours.-'' 

"  What  is  your  regiment  ?  " 

"  The  Eleventh  Massachusetts,  Colonel." 

The  colonel  smiled.  Then  he  looked  angry.  Then  he  com- 
posed his  countenance. 

"Have  you  any  idea  what  is  the  matter  with  this  man, 
Sergeant  ?  " 

The  sergeant  shook  Ms  head.  "  I  don't  know  anything  about 
it,  Colonel.  I  only  know  that  we  took  the  man  as  I  have  said. 
He  tried  to  talk  to  Captain  Lewis,  but  the  captain  thought  it 
best  to  send  him  back  at  once." 

"  You  insist  on  belonging  to  the  —  what  regiment  did  you 
say  ?  " 

"  The  Eleventh  Massachusetts,  sir,"  said  I,  unable  to  restrain 
a  smile. 

"  Then  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

"  I  was  brought  here  much  against  my  will,  Colonel." 

"  But  what  were  you  doing  when  you  were  captured  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  been  captured.  Colonel ;  when  I  came  to  meet 
the  lancers,  I  was  returning  from  a  scout." 

"  What  brigade  do  you  belong  to  ?  " 

"  General  Grover's." 

"  What  division  ?  " 

"  General  Hooker's." 


"  ISTear  Bottom's  Bridge,  Colonel,"  I  said ;  then  added,  "  it 
'was  there  on  the  21st ;  where  it  is  now  I  cannot  say." 

The  colonel  saw  that  I  was  a  very  remarkable  Confederate 
deserter;  he  was  "beginning  to  believe  my  story;  his  tone 
altered. 

"  But  why  are  you  in  Confederate  uniform  ?  " 

"Colonel,^'  said  I,  "I  have  been  sent  out  by  order,  and  I 
was  just  returning  when  our  cavalry  met  me.  I  tried  to 
explain,  but  they  would  not  listen  to  me.  The  officer  threat- 
ened me  and  would  not  let  me  speak." 

The  colonel  looked  puzzled.  "  Have  you  anything  to  prove 
that  you  are  a  Union  soldier  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,''  said  I,  "  not  a  thing.  It  would  be  dangerous  for 
me  to  carry  anything  of  that  kind,  sir.  All  I  ask  is  to  be  sent 
to  General  MorelL" 

"  Where  is  General  Morell  ?  ^^ 

^^  On  the  reserve  line  near  New  Bridge.^' 

"  Why  send  you  to  General  Morell  ?  " 

"  Because  I  must  make  my  report  to  him," 

"  Did  he  send  you  out  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  How  is  it  that  you  are  attached  to  General  Grover  and  also 
to  General  Morell?" 

"  Well,  Colonel,  that  is  something  I  do  not  like  to  talk 
about,  but  it  is  perfectly  straight.  If  you  will  send  me  under 
guard  to  General  Morell,  the  whole  matter  will  be  cleared  up 
to  your  satisfaction.  I  beg  you  to  do  so  at  once.  I  know  that 
General  Morell  will  consider  my  report  important,  and  will  be 
disappointed  if  it  should  be  delayed,  sir." 

"  Not  yet,"  said  he ;  "  but  I  will  send  him  a  description  of 
your  person.  I  shall  want  you  here  in  case  General  Morell 
does  not  claim  you  and  justify  your  claims." 

"  But  if  General  Morell  does  not  justify  me,  I  am  a  rebel, 
and  what  would  you  do  with  me  ?  " 


you  are  not  a  deserter ;  if  you  are  either,  General  Morell  does 
not  need  you." 

"Colonel/^  said  I,  "would  not  a  rebel  spy  be  an  idiot  to 
come  voluntarily  into  the  Union  lines  dressed  as  I  am 
dressed  ?  '^ 

"  One  cannot  be  too  careful/^  said  he.  "  You  claim  to  be  a 
Union  man,  but  you  cannot  prove  it.'^ 

"  Then,  Colonel,  since  you  refuse  to  send  me  back  to  General 
Morell,  I  beg  that  you  at  once  send  back  for  my  companion." 

"What  companion?" 

"  His  name  is  Jones.  He  was  chosen  by  General  Morell  to 
accompany  me.  He  is  near  the  spot  where  I  met  the  lancers. 
He  has  both  of  our  horses,  and  I  fear  he  will  wait  too  long  for 
me,  and  be  captured." 

"  By  the  lancers  ?  " 

"  Ko,  sir,  by  the  rebels.    He  has  on  his  own  Pederal  uniform." 

"  But  why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  before  ?  " 

"Because  I  wanted  you  first  to  consent  to  send  me  to  Gen- 
eral Morell ;  you  refuse,  and  I  now  tell  you  about  Jones.  He 
can  justify  me  to  you;  but  time  is  lost  in  getting  to  General 
Morell,  sir." 

Colonel  Tyler  wrote  something  and  handed  it  to  the  ser- 
geant, who  at  once  went  off,  accompanied  by  his  two  men. 

"What  force  of  the  enemy  is  in  our  front?"  asked  the 
colonel, 

"  My  report  is  to  be  made  to  General  Morell,  Colonel." 

"  But  if  I  order  you  to  report  to  me  ?  " 

"  Do  you  recognize  me  as  a  Union  soldier,  Colonel  ?  " 

"What  has  that  got  to  do  with  it  ? " 

"  You  would  hardly  have  the  right  to  command  a  rebel  spy 
to  betray  his  cause,"  said  I. 

"  But  you  may  be  a  rebel  deserter,"  said  he,  smiling. 

"  If  I  were  a  rebel  deserter,  why  should  I  not  claim  to  be 
one,  after  having  reached  safety  ?  " 


iDeen  lost,  and  if  so  you  are  j^roperly  a  prisoner  of  war." 

"  How  should  a  lost  rebel  know  what  I  know  about  the  com- 
position of  the  Union  army  ?  '^ 

"  I  know  your  case  seems  pretty  strong ;  hut  why  not  give 
me  the  benefit  of  your  knowledge  ?  Some  of  my  men  are  now 
almost  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.^^ 

"  General  Morell  advised  me  to  report  only  to  him,  unless 
our  advanced  troops  should  be  in  any  danger." 

"Then  I  tell  you  that  we  are  in  danger.  We  contemplate 
attacking  a  small  force,  but  we  don't  want  to  run  our  heads 
into  a  hornet's  nest." 

"  Well,  Colonel,  since  you  put  it  so,  I  will  answer  you." 

"  What  force  is  in  our  front  ?  " 

"  There  are  six  or  seven  regiments  of  infantry  and  a  battery. 
There  are  cavalry,  also ;  several  hundred,  I  presume." 

"  And  where  are  they  ?  " 

"The  cavalry?" 

"  The  whole  force  of  which  you  speak." 

"  They  were  at  Hanover  Court-House  all  last  night,  and  until 
day  this  morning,  I  cannot  say  that  they  have  not  moved 
since." 

"  Do  you  know  who  commands  them  ? '' 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Who  is  it?" 

"  General  Branch." 

"  Did  you  see  him  ?  " 

"No,  sir." 

"  How  then  do  you  know  that  he  is  in  command  ?  " 

"  I  see  that  I  misunderstood  your  question,  Colonel.  I  do  not 
know  that  General  Branch  is  present  with  his  brigade,  but  I  do 
know  that  the  troops  at  Hanover  compose  Branch's  brigade." 

"  How  did  you  learn  it  ?     A  man  told  you  ?  " 

"  Three  different  men,  of  different  regiments,  told  me." 

"  Well,  that  ought  to  be  accepted,"  said  he. 


was  easy  to  see  that  Colonel  Tyler  was  almost  convinceS* 
It  I  was  telling  tlie  truth. 

[n  about  an  hour  the  sergeant  returned  without  the  two  men, 
d  accompanied  by  Jones,  who  was  leading  my  horse,  and 
Lo  at  once  handed  the  colonel  a  paper.  I  was  immediately 
eased,  and  in  little  more  than  two  hours  reached  the  camp 
General  Morell,  and  made  my  report. 

General  Morell  expressed  gratification  at  my  quick  return 
th  valuable  results.  He  told  me  that  General  Hooker's 
nmand  had  not  moved,  and  that  he  would  gladly  send  a 
btement  of  my  work  to  General  Grover,  and  would  say  that 
would  be  found  with  Dr.  Khayme  until  actually  ordered 
ck  to  the  left.  He  then  told  me  to  go  back  to  my  quarters 
d  rest ;  that  I  must  get  all  the  rest  I  could,  and  as  qiuckly 
possible. 

Although  the  day  was  quite  warm,  I  put  my  gum-blanket 
er  me,  to  shield  my  gray  clothes  from  the  gaze  of  the  curi- 
s.  I  was  soon  at  Dr.  Khayme's  tent.  Without  thinking,  I 
bered  at  once,  throwing  off  the  hot  blanket.  Lydia  sprang 
from  a  camp-stool,  and  raised  her  hands  ;  in  an  instant  she 
3  again,  trembling.  She  was  very  white. 
^^I  did  not  know  you,"  she  said;  "yet  I  ought  to  have 
.own  you :  Father  prepared  me ;  but  we  did  not  expect  you 
fore  to-morrow,  at  the  earliest.''  She  was  still  all  a-tremble. 
"I  am  sorry  that  I  startled  you  so;  but  I  was  so  eager  to 
ie  from  all  eyes  that  I  did  not  think  of  anything  else, 
here  is  the  Doctor?" 

"He  had  a  case  to  attend  to  somewhere  —  I  don't  know 
lere  it  is ;  he  said  he  should  be  back  to  supper." 
Lydia  was  getting  ready  to  leave  the  tent.     "  I  suppose  you 
ve  had  hard  work,"  said  she,  "  and  I  shall  leave  you,  yet  I 
wish  to  know  what  success  you  have  had." 


"  Only  tell  me  whetlier  you  succeeded,"  she  said. 

"Yes,  I  succeeded.  I  went  into  the  rebel  camp  and  r&. 
mained  all  night  with  a  brigade  of  them.  I  know  all  that  1 
was  sent  to  learn." 

"  Oh,  Father  will  he  so  glad ! "  she  said;  "  now  I  will  let  you 
rest  till  he  comes,  although  I  should  like  to  hear  all  about  it." 

"But  you  will  not  hinder  me  by  remaining,"  I  exclaimed; 
"  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  had  to  throw  away  my  uniform,  and 
you  see  me  with  all  the  clothes  I've  got." 

She  laughed;  then,  hanging  her  head  a  little,  she  said,  "  You 
need  rest,  though,  and  TIL  see  if  I  cannot  help  you  while  you 
get  some  sleep." 

When  she  had  gone  I  lay  down  and  closed  my  eyes,  but 
sleep  would  not  come.  After  a  time  I  heard  voices,  and  then 
I  saw  a  black  hand  open  the  tent  door  and  lay  a  package  on 
the  ground.  I  got  up,  and  saw  my  name  on  the  package,  which 
proved  to  contain  a  new  uniform.  I  dressed  and  went  out. 
The  Doctor's  negro  servant  was  cooking  supper.  I  asked  him 
who  gave  him  the  package  he  had  put  into  the  tent.  He  said, 
^^  Miss  Liddy  she  done  sont  me  wid  a  note  to  de  ginnle  en^  de 
ginnle  he  gimme  anudda^  note  en'  dat  man  he  gimme  de 
burmle." 

The  Doctor  came  while  the  table  was  being  spread.  I  gave 
a  detailed  account  of  my  work,  his  little  eyes  twinkling  with 
interest  as  I  talked,  and  Lydia  saying  not  a  word. 

When  I  had  ended,  I  said,  "  And  I  have  to  thank  Miss  Lydia 
for  her  interest  in  a  ragged  rebel;  she  had  the  forethought, 
while  I  was  trying  to  sleep,  to  make  a  reqtdsition  in  my  be- 
'half ;  see  my  new  uniform,  Doctor  ?  " 

"  I'll  give  her  a  kiss  for  showing  her  good  sense,"  said  her 
father. 

Lydia  smiled.  "  You  looked  so  forlorn —  or  so  tattered  and 
torn — that  I  pitied  you;  I  wrote  a  note  to  General  Morell,  not 
knowing  what  else  to  do." 


the  conclusion  of  the  celebrated  romance  called  "  The  House 
that  Jack  Built.'' 

"Yes,"  said  she;  "you  may  keep  the  uniform,  and  I'll  keej 
the  note.  I  am  thinking  tliat  I'll  become  a  collector  of  auto- 
graphs." 

"Why  didn't  you  let  that  Confederate,  whom  you  found 
behind  the  log,  come  with  you?"  asked  the  Doctor;  "  do  yow 
not  think  that  he  was  trying  to  desert  ?  " 

"  I  thought  so,  Doctor,"  said  I ;  "  but  I  feared  to  be  encum- 
bered with  him.     Speed  was  what  I  wanted  j\ist  then." 

"I  suppose  you  were  right,"  said  he;  "if  he  wants  to  come 
he  can  come." 

"  I  don't  think  such  a  man  should  have  been  trusted  at  all,' 
said  Lydia;  "if  he  would  betray  his  own  people,  why  yhoulc 
he  not  betray  us  ?  " 

"Let  us  not  condemn  him  unjustly;  possibly  he  was  telling 
the  sim})le  truth,"  said  tlui  Doctor. 

"  In  that  case,"  said  I,  "  I  should  have  caught  a  Tartar  if  ] 
had  accepted  his  (company." 

"One  more  thing,"  said  tlie  Doctor;  "in  talking  to  Oaptait 
Lewis,"  —  the  Doctor  did  not  say  Lewis,  but  called  the  oificei 
by  his  name,  —  "  in  talking  to  Captain  I^lank,  wliy  did  you  no' 
raise  your  voice  loud  enough  for  Jones  to  hear  you?  Thai 
would  have  relieved  you  at  once." 

"That  is  true,  Doctor;  but  I  did  not  understand  the  situa 
tion  at  all.  Yes,  if  I  had  known  what  he  was  driving  at,  a  cal 
to  Jones  would  have  settled  matters." 

"I  doubt  it,"  said  Lydia;  "the  captain  might  luive  though' 
you  were  Roderick  Dhu." 

"That  man  iiiust  be  somewhat  idiotic,"  said  the  Doctor;  "  ix 
fact,  all  those  lancicu's  are  what  we  mildly  term  xinfortunates 
I  suspect  that  tlu^  captain  had  begun  to  realize  the  impotence 
of  his  command  in  front  of  ICniii^ld  riHes.  1  fancy  that  he  wai 
frightened,  and  that  he  blustered  to  hide  his  scare." 


208  WHO  GOES  THEEE  ? 

It  was  getting  late.  Lydia  retired  to  her  own  apartment. 
The  Doctor  had  smoked  and  smoked;  his  pipe  had  gone  out, 
and  he  did  not  fill  it  again.  He  rose.  "You  can  get  sleep 
now,  my  hoy;  yon  have  done  a  good  day's  work,  or  rather 
a  good  night's  work  sandwiched  between  two  days.  General 
Morell  onght  to  reward  yon.'' 

"  I  do  not  want  any  reward,"  said  I. 

"  Yon  would  not  like  a  commission?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  know  what  good  it  would  do  me,"  said  I. 

"It  would  do  you  no  harm,"  he  said;  "it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  you  in  many  ways.  You  would  fare  better;  your 
service  might  not  be  really  lighter,  but  you  would  command 
more  respect  from  others.  That  captain  of  the  lancers  will 
not  think  of  apologizing  to  you;  but  if  he  knew  you  as  Lieu- 
tenant Berwick,  he  would  be  quick  to  write  you  a  note.  If 
promotion  is  offered  you,  —  and  it  ought  to  be  offered,  —  you 
ought  not  to  refuse  it." 

"Doctor,"  said  I,  "I  am  not  ambitious  —  at  least,  in  that 
way." 


XVIII 

THE   BATTLE    OF    HAITOYER 

"The  enemy's  in  view,  draw  up  your  powers. 
Here  is  the  guess  of  their  true  strength  and  forces 
By  diligent  discovery  ;  but  your  haste 
Is  now  urged  on  you."  —  Shakespeare. 

On  tlie  niglit  of  the  25tli  I  was  again  sent  for  by  General 
MoreU. 

"  Berwick,"  said  he,  "  I  trust  yon  are  able  to  do  some  more 
hard  work.    Have  you  had  a  good  rest  ?  " 

I  was  unwilling  to  say  that  I  had  not ;  yet  the  fact  was  that 
I  had  suffered  greatly,  and  had  not  regained  condition. 

"  One  good  turn  deserves  another/'  said  he,  laughing ;  "  so 
you  must  help  me  out  again ;  but  don't  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  your  turn  will  come,  too,  some  day.^' 

"Well,  G-eneral,''  said  I,  "what's  in  the  wind  this  time  ?  " 

"  Sit  here,"  said  he,  "  while  I  get  the  map.  Youi'  report  has 
been  fully  corroborated.  General  Branch's  brigade  or  division, 
of  some  six  to  ten  regiments  and  a  battery,  is  at  Hanover 
Com-t-House,  or  was  there  last  night,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
there  now.  A  division  of  this  army  will  march  against  Branch. 
Now  I  will  show  you  what  you  must  do  for  us.  Here," 
pointing  on  the  map  to  a  road  running  south  along  the  rail- 
road from  Hanover  Court-House,  "  here  you  see  the  road  you 
were  on  with  the  wagons.  At  this  point  —  a  mile  and  a  half 
or  two  miles  southeast  of  Hanover  —  is  the  road  runninsr  down 


fall  on  Ms  right.  Now  don't  make  a  mistake  and  be  thinking 
of  our  right  —  Ms  right — here.  If  we  can  get  around  his  right, 
•we  can  drive  him  into  the  Pamunkey  Eiver.  If  we  shonld 
attack  on  his  left,  we  should  simply  drive  him  toward  Eich- 
mond." 

^^Yes,  sir;  I  see,"  said  I. 

"  Kow,  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  has  taken  a  new  position 
and  nearer  Richmond.  It  is  even  possible  that  he  has  advanced 
a  considerable  distance  nearer  Eichmond ;  but  it  is  not  likely, 
as  he  has  been  put  where  he  is  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
our  right  and  rear  until  he  is  reenforced.  On  the  23d,  we 
occupied  Mechanicsville,  and  our  possession  of  that  place  may 
have  so  interfered  with  or  so  threatened  Branch's  plans  that 
he  will  make  some  movement.  The  trutli  is,  to  be  frank  with 
you,  he  is  in  a  false  position,  and  ought  to  return  to  Hanover 
Junction  at  once  and  unite  there  with  Anderson's  force,  which 
has  begun  its  march,  from  Fredericksburg  to  Eichmond,  or 
else  he  ought  to  join  Johnston's  army  without  delay.  I  am 
teUija^g  you  these  things  because  I  want  you  to  understand  the 
situation  thoroughly,  in  order  to  help  you,  and  because  I  think 
I  can  trust  you." 

"Wen,  General?"        .^:, 

*^  Knowing  our  plajtfs,  you  will  be  better  able  to  decide  what 
to  do  in  a  c^titial  moment." 

^  "  Now,  what  we  want  to  know  is  the  true  point  upon  which 
our  attack  should  be  directed.  If  we  march  straight  on  Han- 
over Court-House,  and  find  that  the  rebels  have  left  that  place 
and  have  moved  further  south,  we  shall  be  attacking  their  left 
instead  of  their  right,  and  they  can  retreat  toward  Eichmond. 
In  case  they  have  moved  south,  we  must  not  march  on  the 
Court-House ;  we  must  attack  their  right,  wherever  that  may 
be.  Now,  that  is  what  you  must  do  for  us :  find  out  where 
Branch's  right  flank  rests  before  we  make  the  attack." 


«  Exaotl  J." 

"  When  do  you  march,  General  ?  " 

"We  march  on  the  27th,  day  after  to-morrow,  at  daylight, 
You  will  have  to-night  and  to-morrow  and  until  the  middle  oj 
the  next  day." 

"  I  can  see  one  thing,  General." 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  When  I  find  the  enemy's  right,  I  must  hang  to  it  for  f eai 
of  its  moving  after  I  rei)ort." 

"  Very  well ;  hang  to  it." 

"  And  I  must  have  help,  so  that  I  can  send  reports  to  y or 
while  I  do  hang  to  it." 

"  As  much  help  as  yo\x  want." 

"  Have  you  another  man  as  good  as  Jones  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  better  man  than  Jones ;  you  want  only  two  ? ' 

"  I  think  Jones  and  another  will  do,  if  the  other  man  car 
be  thoroughly  de})ended  upon." 

"You  can  have  as  many  men  as  yo\i  want,  as  many  horsei 
as  you  want,  and  anything  else  that  you  want  —  s])eak  out." 

"  Why  don't  you  have  a  company  of  cavalry  to  do  this  worl 
for  you,  General  ?  " 

"  A  company  of  cavalry !  They  wouldn't  get  within  a  mih 
of  Branch  1 " 

"  Simply  because  they  would  be  too  many,"  8aic|.  I ;  "  all  ; 
want  is  Jones  and  another  man  as  good  as  Jones }  if  no  sucl 
man  can  be  found,  I  want  only  Jones." 

"  What  would  be  your  x>Uins  ?  " 

"  I  should  report  by  tlxe  third  man  the  first  information  o 
importance;  then  report  by  Jones  when  we  find  Braut^h'; 
right;  hang  to  it  myself,  and  report  if  it  moves.  You  wil 
need  to  know  where  Branch's  right  is  at  tlie  moment  wten  yoi 
are  ready  to  strike  —  not  where  it  was  an  hour  before." 

"Right,"  said  he;  "you  shall  have  Jones  the  second  if  h 
can  be  found." 


"  We  must  not  risk  a  common  man,  General ;  "better  do  -with- 
out such  a  man.  He  might  get  himself  caught  and  endanger 
your  -whole  plan." 

"  I  think  vre  can  find  a  good  man.  ITow,  before  we  leave 
this,  I  must  tell  you  that  Colonel  Warren's  brigade  will  join 
in  the  movement.  Warren  is  now  at  Old  Church;  he  will 
march  by  the  road  that  you  were  on  yesterday,  while  we  march 
upon  roads  at  his  left.     You  understand  ? '' 

"  Yes,  General." 

"  Then  that  is  all." 

"  May  I  say  a  word.  General  ?  " 

"Yes;  certainly." 

"  I  trust  Colonel  Warren's  movement  will  be  delayed.  He 
has  a  shorter  distance  to  make.  If  the  rebels  get  wind  of  his 
movement  before  they  know  of  yours,  they  will  almost  be  sure 
to  change  position." 

"  That  has  been  thought  of,'^  said  he ;  "  and  Warren  is  in- 
structed not  to  attack  until  everything  is  ready.  However,  I 
shall  speak  to  General  Porter  again  about  this." 

"  Can  I  see  Jones,  General  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  can  send  him  to  you.    When  do  you  start  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  morning,  sir." 

«  At  what  hour  ?  " 

"  After  breakfast." 

"  Can  you  think  of  nothing  else  you  need  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  to  have  a  good  field-glass,  General." 

"N'othing  else?" 

"  Some  tobacco  —  chewing  tobacco;  I  should  not  trouble  you 
about  that,  but  I  know  that  Dr.  Khayme  has  none." 

"  What  do  you  want  with  the  tobacco  ?  "  he  asked,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  A  man  asked  me  for  some,  night  before  last,"  said  I,  "  and 
I  could  not  help  him." 

"  And  you  want  to  find  him  and  give  it  to  him  ?  "  he  asked, 
vet  lausrhinsr. 


for  it." 

"  Well,  111  send  it  through  Jones." 

"  Let  it  be  common  x)lug  tobacco,  if  you  please." 

"Just  as  you  wish.  Now,  here  is  your  glass.  It  is  one  of 
my  own,  or  rather  it  was  minci ;  it  is  youra  hereaftia-." 

"Thank  you,  General;  I  think  it  will  be  of  great  use.  Is 
there  anything  about  it  to  betray  me  ?  " 

"No;  it  is  English,  and  has  no  private  mark.  You  are  sure 
you  have  thought  of  everything  ?  " 

"I  think  so.  General;  if  anything  important  occurs  to  my 
mind  before  we  start,  1*11  let  you  know." 

"  Be  sure  to  do  it." 

Jones  came  about  eight  O'clock.  He  told  me  that  he  and  i 
man  named  Frank  were  ordered  to  p:o  with  me.  Frank,  as  wel 
as  Jones,  I  h\arTie(l,  was  chosen  from  the  escort  of  (jrt'neni 
Porter.  I  told  Jones  what  we  should  need,  and  he  promivsec 
to  be  ready. 

In  Dr.  Khayme'tt  tent  there  was  not  mucjh  talk  that  nighti 
Lydia  sat  silent  and  seemingly  depresscMh  T\n)  Doctor  sait 
that  our  left  whig  had  crossed  tlie  Chickahominy.  Nobod^^ 
resx)onded.  Then  he  tried  to  starl;  an  argument  al)()ut  the  losi 
of  spiritual  ])ower  caused  by  war,  but  mtM'ling  no  (»ncourage 
ment  from  me,  gave  it  up.  The  truth  is  that  I  needed  res 
and  sleep.  Wl^en  the  Doctor  had  had  his  lirnt  smoke,  Lydij 
rose  and  took  his  pi]i)e  from  him.  "  Wi^.  must  tell  Mr.  liei 
wick  good  night,  Father,     lie  has  work  to  do  to-morrow." 

The  Doctor  laughed;  Init  he  rose  at  once,  ])rotesting  tha 
Lydia  was  right.     Lydia  did  not  laugh. 

Sleep  came  to  me  soon,  and  the  next  morning  T  felt  greatly 
refreshed.  While  at  breakfast,  which  the  Doctor  alone  joine( 
in  with  me,  Jones  and  l^'rank  rode  up.  I  hastened  to  end  th' 
nieal,  and  we  soon  were  off. 

*  *  #  ')i«  #  *  # 

I  had  made  up  my  n\ind  that  if  poaaible  we  should  strik 


Court-House,  and  work  our  way  toward  the  Confederate  riglit 
and  rear. 

We  crossed  the  Totopotomoy  Creek  near  Pole  Green  Church, 
far  above  the  place  where  Jones  and  I  had  crossed  it  on  the 
23d,  and  then  took  to  the  woods  up  the  creek  swamp,  the  head 
of  which,  I  had  ascertained  from  the  map,  was  at  the  west  of 
the  railroad.  We  were  now  on  neutral  ground.  The  usual 
order  of  our  advance  was  Jones  in  the  lead,  I  followiu;j:  him 
at  not  more  than  forty  yards,  and  Frank  coming  behind  nm  at 
more  than  twice  that  distance.  Jones  was  directed  to  halt 
and  ride  hack  every  time  that  he  should  see  anything  suspi- 
cious. Only  once,  however,  did  he  have  occasion  to  observe 
this  order.  It  was  when  we  were  approacliing  the  Totopoto- 
moy ;  we  were  in  a  considerable  thicket  and  had  closed  up  in 
order  to  keep  each  his  leader  in  sight ;  Jones  was  aln^ad  of  me 
about  fifteen  steps.  I  saw  him  suddenly  pull  up  his  horse 
sharp;  then  he  waved  his  hand  at  me  and  came  riding  back. 
At  his  first  motion  I  had  pulled  up.  When  Jones  had 
reached  me,  he  said,  "  There  is  smoke  in  front.'' 

I  beckoned  to  Frank  to  come  on.  We  conferred.  Jones 
had  heard  no  noise,  but  had  seen  a  thin  line  of  sinoke  rising 
through  the  trees,  which,  he  said,  were  larger  and  loss  dense 
just  ahead.  Jones  was  directed  to  dismount  and  to  a])proach 
the  smoke  until  he  could  learn  what  caused  it.  He  re-lunied 
very  soon,  and  said  there  was  a  house  in  a  small  iield  just 
before  us,  and  that  a  wide  road  ran  in  front  of  the  liouse.  We 
made  a  detour  and  passed  on. 

About  six  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  a  road  running 
north,  the  road,  as  I  supposed,  from  Kichmond  to  Jlaiiovcr. 
We  were  now  about  halfway  between  Hanover  Court-House 
and  the  railroad  bridge  across  the  Chickahomiuy,  and  still  in 
the  Totopotomoy  swamp,  or  that  of  one  of  its  branches.  We 
crossed  the  road,  selecting  a  place  where  there  were  two 
sudden  bends,  and  looking  well  both  ways  bef(n*e  venturing. 


lower  bend,  and  Frank  to  watch  the  road  from  the  upper  bend 
while  I  threw  sand  on  the  tracks  our  horses  had  made  it; 
crossing  the  road.  We  were  now  within  less  than  a  mile  o:l 
the  Virginia  Central  railroad. 

I  directed  Frank  to  keep  watch  on  the  Hanover  road,  anc 
went  with  Jones  toward  the  railroad,  and  stationed  him  neai 
it,  or  rather  as  far  from  it  as  he  could  be  and  yet  see  it.  Ther 
I  returned  to  Frank  and  took  his  place,  directing  him  to  line 
Jones  and  then  occupy  a  position  as  nearly  as  possible  half 
way  between  Jones  and  me.  Frank's  duties  wore  to  conned 
me  with  Jones  and  to  care  for  the  three  horses,  which  wer( 
brought  together  in  the  centre  lest  they  should  be  heard.  W( 
were  now  in  position  to  observe  any  movement  by  rail  or  bj 
road  between  Richmond  and  Hanover  Court-IIouse,  and  I  de 
cided  to  remain  hero  for  the  most  of  the  night. 

From  my  position  I  could  hear  trains  moving^  in  my  rear 
but  for  half  the  night  Jones  reported  nothing.  He  coulc 
understand,  of  course,  that  I  could  hear  the  trains.  Kain  hac 
set  in  at  nightfall. 

About  an  hour  after  midnight  I  heard  troops  marching  nortl 
up  the  road.  I  cre}>t  up  nearer,  and,  although  it  was  darl 
and  raining,  I  could  make  ont  that  tlu^y  were  cavalry  —  per 
haps  as  many  as  a  company.  I  concluded  that  the  rebeli 
were  to  the  north  of  us,  that  is  to  say,  that  if  they  ha( 
moved  at  all,  they  were  yet  between  us  and  Hanover  Court 
House. 

After  the  cavalry  had  passed,  I  thought  the  situation  verj 
much  more  definite.  I  went  to  Frank,  and  directed  him  t( 
call  in  Jones.  The  three  of  us  then  made  north,  through  thi 
woods,  leading  our  horses.  We  had  a  hard  time.  The  woodi 
were  wet.  The  branches  of  the  trees  stnu^.k  our  faces.  Tlien 
was  hardly  enough  light  to  see  the  tr\uiks  of  the  trees.  A 
last  we  reached  an  opening  through  which  I  feared  to  advance 

We  could  see  no  light  from  camp-fires  in  any  direction 


might  be  anywhere  —  might  be  upon  ns  at  any  moment. 

Giving  Frank  my  bridle,  I  crept  up  to  the  road,  and  was  glad 
to  find  that  the  woods  on  the  east  side  of  it  extended  on 
toward  the  north.  I  returned  to  my  comrades  and  together 
we  crossed  the  road  and  continued  north  in  the  woods  on  the 
east  side  for  perhaps  half  a  mile.  It  was  now  nearly  day,  and 
still  raining.  In  the  wet  woods  on  this  dark  night  there  was 
little  fear  of  encountering  any  enemy ;  their  cavalry  pickets 
would  be  in  the  roads. 

I  believed  that  Hanover  Court-House  was  less  than  five 
miles  from  us,  and  that  if  Branch's  camp  had  been  moved 
southward,  we  ought  soon  to  see  the  light  of  his  camp-fires. 

Again  there  was  an  open  field,  with  a  descending  slope 
ahead  of  us.  I  directed  Jones  to  mount  and  follow  me,  while 
Frank  should  halt,  with  his  horse  and  mine  to  guard,  at  the 
top  of  the  hill.  I  went  forward  on  foot,  Jones  riding  some 
ten  paces  in  my  rear.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  I  found  a 
small  stream.  Bidding  Jones  return  to  Frank  and  bring  him 
and  all-  the  horses  up  to  the  branch,  I  went  up  the  next 
hill,  still  in  the  open.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  I  found  a  strag- 
gling thicket  of  small  pines,  not  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in 
width;  from  the  far  side  of  this  thicket  I  saw  more  open 
ground  before  me.  I  went  back,  hoping  to  find  my  comrades 
at  the  branch.  As  I  went  down  the  hill  I  heard  them 
coming  down  the  opposite  slope.  They  seemed  to  be  making 
a  great  noise.  One  of  the  horses  struck  fire  with  his  shoe 
against  a  stone.  I  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  decided  at  once 
to  occupy  the  thicket  of  pines  until  daylight. 

The  horses  were  tied,  and  Frank  was  left  to  guard  them  and 
keep  them  from  making  a  noise.  Jones  was  directed  to  scout 
to  the  left  as  far  as  the  road,  and  to  return  and  examine  the 
ground  to  our  right  for  a  few  hundred  yards ;  while  he  was 
engaged  in  this  work  I  went  forward  nearly  half  a  mile,  going 
first  over  open  ground,  then  through  a  thick  but  narrow  skirt 


\j\j\A^\A.     yj\^\j 


through  the  rain  a  dim  light  which  I  supposed  was  caused  by 
camp-fires.  A  train  of  cars  rambled  at  my  left,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  —  perhaps  more  than  a  mile  away. 

Returning  to  the  horses  I  found  Jones,  who  reported  that 
the  road  was  only  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  at  our 
left,  with  woods  on  the  other  side  of  it,  and  that  on  our  right 
there  was  nothing  but  a  wood  which  extended  to  a  swamp. 

Frank  and  Jones  were  told  to  snatch  what  sleep  they  could ; 
they  rolled  themselves  in  their  gum-blankets  and  lay  under  a 
thick  pine  bush.     The  rain  was  pouring  down. 

At  the  first  sign  of  day  I  woke  the  men.  We  silently  made 
our  way  across  the  road,  leading  the  horses ;  I  knew  that  the 
rain  would  soon  wash  out  all  our  tracks.  I  now  believed  that 
Branch  had  moved  southward  some  miles,  increasing  his  dis- 
tance from  the  Pamunkey. 

We  took  a  hasty  and  disagreeable  meal;  then  we  divided 
our  forces  again.  Jones  was  near  the  railroad,  I  near  the 
road,  and  Erank  in  the  centre.  We  moved  northward,  stop- 
ping every  hundred  yards  or  so,  to  be  certain  that  our  com- 
munications were  intact.  Jones  was  so  near  the  railroad  that 
I  began  to  think  the  train  of  cars  I  had  heard  running  had  not 
been  on  the  Central,  but  farther  away  on  the  [Fredericksburg 
railroad,  which  in  this  place  runs  almost  parallel  with  the 
Central  and  some  miles  to  the  westward.  In  the  close  wet 
atmosphere  the  sounds  must  have  come  from  a  greater  distance 
than  I  had  first  thought.  This  reflection  made  me  suspect 
that  there  were  no  trains  running  on  the  Central  railroad,  — 
for  we  should  have  heard  them,  and  Jones  would  have  seen 
them,  —  and  I  decided  to  get  on  the  west  side  of  it  and  en- 
deavour to  make  my  way  toward  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  camp. 

It  was  not  yet  the  hour  of  sunrise  when  we  got  across  the 
railroad.  We  still  hugged  the  woods,  going  north,  with  the 
railroad  at  our  right  at  distances  varying  from  one  hundred  to 
three  hundred  yards.     We  ascended  a  low  hill,  from  which 


General  MoxelVs  glass,  bub  could  not  make  out  anything  in 
front. 

Suddenly  we  heard  the  beating  of  drums,  seemingly  not 
more  than  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  us.  I  thought  that 
the  enemy's  pickets  must  be  very  near  to  us. 

Again  I  dismounted  and  crept  forward  alone,  bidding  both 
men  keep  a  close  watch  in  all  directions,  and  be  in  constant 
readiness  to  bring  me  my  horse  at  a  moment's  warning,  for 
I  knew  the  possibihty  of  detection  and  pursuit.  Descending 
a  low  hill,  I  found  at  the  bottom  of  it  a  small  brook  flowing 
northeastward,  and  changed  my  course  at  once  to  s\iit  the 
stream.  I  went  slowly  and  cautiously  on  through  weeds  and 
bushes,  sometimes  wading  down  the  stream  itself,  tlu*.  wat(\r 
being  already  very  muddy  from  the  rains,  and  at  last,  while 
bending  to  right  and  left  and  up  and  down  set^king  vision 
ahead  through  the  thicket,  I  saw  before  mo  an  iirfantry  vedette 
a  very  short  distance  in  front,  llo  was  facing  south,  and  I 
knew  from  his  position,  seeing  that  he  was  on  the  west  side  of 
the  railroad,  that  Branch's  division  or  brigade  had  movcid  from 
Hanover  Court-House,  or  else  that  hero  was  another  body  of 
men  who  had  taken  position  on  his  right. 

Eetracing  my  steps  as  rapidly  as  possible,  I  returned  to  tlu^ 
hill,  and  directed  Frank  to  ride  with  all  consistc^.nt  sixhuI  tc 
General  Morell  or  General  Porter,  who  would  no  doubt  be  nn^i 
advancing  on  the  road,  and  report  that  the  encniiy  had  takcni 
such  a  position  that  in  order  to  reacli  his  right  Hank  it  wouhl 
be  necessary  for  the  Union  troops  to  cross  to  the  west  sidt^  of 
the  Central  railroad  some  mih^s  south  of  Hanover  (Jourt- 
House.  I  directed  him  to  report  also  my  doubt  as  to  wlu^thei 
Branch  had  really  moved  or  had  been  rei4nf orced,  and  to  say 
that  I  should  endeavour  at  once  to  resolve  this  doubt,  and  tc 
report  again  through  Jones. 

Frank  rode  away  on  his  mission.   It  was  about  seven  o'clock. 

I  put  on  the  gray  uniform.    A  lump  came  into  my  throat 


bime  to  give  to  sentiment. 

My  glass  was  slmig  over  my  shoulder  beneath  the  gum-blan 
ket,  -with  -which  I  had  been  covered  all  night  as  a  protectioi 
from  the  rain.  I  took  nothing  else  with  me  except  my  can 
been.  I  directed  Jones  to  remain  where  he  was,  and  if  I  shoulc 
not  return  in  one  hour,  to  conclude  that  I  was  entangled  wltl 
the  enemy,  and  that  I  could  not  get  away  in  time;  that  h( 
must  assume  from  my  absence  that  the  rebel  right  extendec 
far,  because  if  it  did  not  I  should  return  to  him ;  in  one  hour 
therefore,  he  must  start  to  meet  our  advancing  troops ;  in  tha' 
case  he  was  not  to  encumber  himself  with  my  horse ;  I  migh 
be  able  to  get  back  to  the  spot  later  in  the  day.  I  added  tha 
I  seriously  doubted  my  ability  to  get  back  before  the  advanci 
of  the  Union  troops  should  reach  the  ground,  and  impresset 
upon  Jones  the  necessity  of  communicating  with  General  Morel 
before  dispositions  for  attack  had  gone  too  far.  He  compre 
hended  the  situation,  and  promised  to  follow  my  instruc 
tions. 

Again  I  crept  up  to  the  S]pot  from  which  I  had  seen  th 
vedette;  he  was  yet  there,  still  facing  south.  His  line,  there 
fore,  stretched  across  the  branch.  I  retired  a  hundred  yard 
or  more  to  a  gully  which  favoured  me,  and  crept  to  my  left  u] 
the  hill.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  I  entered  thicker  woods, 
stood  behind  a  tree,  and  looked  and  listened.  Drums  couL 
be  heard  toward  the  north,  and  seemingly  nearer  than  before 
I  thought  I  could  hear  the  long  roll,  and  feared  that  the  Unioi 
advance  was  already  known  by  the  Confederates. 

Now  I  got  on  my  hands  and  knees,  and  began  to  crawl  foi 
ward  very  slowly.  My  gum-blanket  hindered  me ;  I  took  i 
off,  put  my  glass  in  it,  folded  and  strapped  it,  and  put  it  eve 
my  shoulder.  I  was  already  wet.  Again  I  went  forwan 
slowly.  Soon  I  saw  another  vedette,  facing  south.  I  retired 
and  made  progress  rapidly  through  the  woods  to  my  left 
then  I  crawled  up  a  long  distance.     I  had  hoped  to  be  able  t 


Jones  and  send  Mm  with,  my  report^  while  I  should  remain  ai 
the  rendezvous  to  guide  the  troops  when  Jones  should  have 
succeeded  in  guiding  them  to  me.  But  I  had  found  the  pickets 
posted  in  a  very  advantageous  position  for  themselves,  and  s 
very  diffi.cult  one  for  me ;  more  than  an  hour  had  passed  since 
I  left  Jones ;  he  was  already  on  his  way.  It  took  long  for  me 
to  make  a  prudent  approach.  As  soon  as  I  could  see  one  oJ 
the  vedettes,  I  would  retreat  through  the  woods  until  I  was  oul 
of  danger;  then  I  would  go  fifty  or  a  hundred  yards  to  my 
left,  and  approach  again  on  my  hands  and  knees  until  I  dis- 
covered a  man,  when  I  would  retreat  again,  and  so  on  alter 
nately.  At  one  place  I  saw  the  picket-line  itself  stretching 
across  the  top  of  an  open  hill,  with  the  vedettes  concealed,  nc 
doubt,  in  the  hollow  in  front.  I  was  compelled  to  go  almosi 
entirely  around  a  field,  taking  a  back  track  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  then  going  forward  again  on  the  west  side  of  the 
field. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  rain  ceased,  and  while  I  was  thus 
helped  in  one  respect,  I  was  hindered  also.  The  pickets 
would  be  more  alert,  and  I  felt  compelled  to  keep  at  a  greatei 
distance  from  the  line.  I  made  another  advance,  and  this 
time  continued  advancing,  for  to  my  gratification  I  found  nc 
extension  of  the  picket-line  in  front  of  me.  I  thought  at  firsi 
that  it  had  been  thrown  back  here,  and  that  I  was  now  going 
along  the  western  front. 

To  make  sure,  I  turned  to  the  right — to  the  east — and  went 
perhaps  three  hundred  yards  without  finding  anything,  and 
felt  convinced  that  there  was  no  western  front  to  the  rebel 
line.  I  continued  to  advance  eastward,  going  straight  toward 
the  railroad.  At  length  I  had  gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
had  found  nothing. 

ITow  I  began  to  believe  that  the  rebel  picket-line  had  been 
withdrawn  while  I  was  going  around  the  field,  and  I  conjec- 
tured that  the  Confederates  had  become  aware  of  the  approach 


to  meet  our  advancing  troops. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  cannon  fire,  seemingly  a  mile  away,  in  a 
southeasterly  direction. 

For  a  clear  understanding  of  the  situation  it  would  perhaps 
be  well  to  state  here  that  both  Frank  and  Jones  had  reachec 
the  cavalry  under  General  Emory,  at  the  head  of  our  column 
and  had  reported  to  him  as  well  as  to  General  Morell ;  anc 
that  our  column  had  advanced  by  the  road  we  had  left,  hat' 
thrown  out  a  skirmish-line  which  extended  beyond  the  railroad 
but  not  far  enough,  and  had  continued  to  advance  until  th( 
enemy  were  felt. 

The  cannon  which  I  had  heard,  and  which  continued  to  fire 
were  of  Benson's  battery  of  U.  S.  artillery,  and  this  was  th( 
beginning  of  the  battle  of  Hanover  Court-House,  so  called. 

At  this  time  one -of  Eranch's  regiments  — tlie  Twenty-eightl 
ITorth  Carolina  under  Colonel  Lane  —  was  at  Taliaferro's  Mil 
at  the  head  of  Crump's  Creek,  on  a  road  to  the  right  of  ou: 
advancing  column,  which  had  thus  interposed,  without  know 
ing  it,  between  the  two  bodies  of  Confederates.  At  the  firs- 
warning  of  the  Union  advance.  General  Branch  had  forinec 
his  troops  facing  the  east  and  southeast,  and  covering  the  Ash 
cake  road,  which  runs  in  a  sort  of  semicircle  from  the  Hano 
ver  road  to  Ashland  on  the  west,  so  that  the  attack  of  th( 
Union  forces  against  the  main  body  of  rebels  merely  forcec 
them  to  give  ground  in  the  direction  of  Ashland.  Lane,  a- 
Taliaferro's  Mill,  was  left  to  work  his  way  out,  which  he  die 
later  in  the  afternoon  with  considerable  loss. 

Now,  when  the  fight  opened,  the  most  of  Branch's  brigade- 
having  moved  somewhat  forward  —  had  placed  itself  betweei 
me  and  our  troops.  I  soon  became  aware  of  this  fact  by  see 
ing  straggling  Confederate  soldiers  in  the  woods  in  severa 
directions ;  some  of  them  seemed  to  be  wounded. 

Half  a  mile  or  so  to  the  eastward  the  battle  was  loud.  Bj 
this  time  it  was  a  little  after  noon ;  the  sun  was  hot.      Th( 


men  went  by  me,  giving  me  no  attention  wliatever.  I  kept  my 
position  —  not  remaining  still,  however,  but  walking  about  in 
the  woods  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  being  sus- 
pected of  trying  to  hide  —  and  awaited  the  issue. 

Soon  the  straggling  had  ceased,  and  the  battle  died  away, 
and  I  began  to  fear  that  the  Confederates  had  had  the  best  of  it. 

An  hour  or  so  passed ;  then  a  new  battle  broke  out  in  a  south- 
easterly direction.  This  was  caused  by  Branch's  endeavouring 
to  throw  a  force  in  the  rear  of  the  Union  troops,  wlio  had 
pushed  on  nearly  to  Hanover  Court-House  in  pursuit  of  Laiui's 
regiment,  leaving  Branch  on  their  left  flank  and  in  j)OSLtion  to 
do  great  damage.^  Branch  attacked  vigorously,  but  was  even- 
tually forced  back.  Again  men  began  to  rush  by  mo,  and  this 
time  some  of  them  were  in  actual  flight.  Tliere  were  many 
wounded;  gradually  the  woods  were  scattered  over  witli  a 
regiment  or  two,  the  troops  showing  various  degrees  of  disor- 
ganization, some  of  the  companies  holding  together  and  retir- 
ing slowly,  while  men,  single  and  in  groups,  were  making  their 
way,  as  rapidly  as  they  could  run,  from  the  field,  yet  all  in  the 
same  direction,  as  though  they  had  some  knowledge  of  a  rally- 
ing-place. 

Seeing  this  confusion  of  many  men,  my  fear  increased,  and 
I  decided  quickly — whether  right  or  wrong  —  that  it  would 
not  do  for  me  to  remain  an  idle  and  unarm(».d  spectator  of  the 
retreat ;  and  I  thought,  too,  that  it  would  bo  very  hazardous  to 
attempt  to  get  out  of  this  mass  of  men  by  going  in  a  northerly 
or  southerly  direction,  either  of  which  would  be  taking  them 
in  line,  if  they  could  be  said  to  have  a  line.  I  saw,  of  course, 
that  if  I  should  simply  stop  —  it  would  have  been  easy  to  play 

1  On  this  day  Lane's  regiment  saved  the  remainder  of  Branch's  brigade. 
The  main  body  of  Porter's  column  pursued  Lane  toward  the  Pamunkey,  no 
doubt  thinking  that  aU  the  rebel  force  was  retreating  northward.  Lane  was 
entirely  routed,  and  was  out  off  from  Branch  for  some  days ;  the  story  of  his 
retreat  and  return  to  Branch  is  very  iiiloresting.    [Ed.] 


me  up ;  but  I  wanted  to  see  where  the  defcatcul  rebels  wouk: 
rally.  A  man,  slightly  wounded,  I  su]>pose,  tlirew  down  hb 
gun  near  me,  and  kept  on.  I  picked  up  the  gun  —  an  Enfielc 
xiiie  —  and  joined  the  fugitives.  Unac(*.ountably  to  nie,  the 
disorder  of  the  troo]>s  b(^canie  greater,  and  a  good  many  of  tlu 
stragglers  disburdened  themselves  of  wliatcivcr  tlioy  could  throw 
away.  I  soon  secured  a  cartridge-box,  and  a  haversack,  and 
with  my  own  canteen  —  the  like  of  which  there  were  many  ir 
the  hands  of  the  rebels  —  1  became,  for  the  time,  a  complete 
Confederate  soldier. 

No  immediate  cause  for  the  disord(*r  of  the  reb(^ls  could  be 
seen.  The  Union  troo])s  were  not  in  sight.  I  c^xpect'.ed  tlu 
brigade  to  soon  make  a  wStand,  but  thi^.  retreat  continued;  soiuo- 
times  I  caught  the  contagion  and  ran  ah)ng  with  runuing  \mn\. 
although  I  was  STU*e  that  organized  bodii^s  were  now  coviM'iuji 
our  rear.  I  had  no  distinct  purpose  (^K(U4)t  to  determine  tht 
new  line. 

After  some  little  time  I  began  to  wish  that  T  was  wM  out 
of  the  scramble,  but  I  saw  no  way  out  of  it.  Oiruu'rs  W(uh^  rid- 
ing about  and  trying  to  makii  the  uu»n  g(^t  into  sonu<  sort  ol 
formation.  Evening  was  near,  but  I  saw  that  beforii  darknesf 
should  cover  nui  the  brigade  wouhl  b(^  fornu^d  again  and  would 
make  a  new  stand,  or  else  r(».tr(»at  in  blotter  onh'r  in  the  night. 

I  now  gave  up  all  hope  of  ever  returning  to  find  my  liorse 
but  felt  confuhait  that  Jonc^s  would  r(H',over  him. 

As  I  had  anticipated,  the  retrtuit  b(^,(;ame  less  disorderly,  anc 
at  last  ceased  altogether.  The  oilicun-s  succeeded  in  forming  t 
line  across  a  road  running  to  the  weistward,  which  I  bcdieved 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  map,  to  be  the  Ashcjakc^  road.  Whei 
I  reached  this  forming  line  I  hesitated.  I  thought  at  first  tliai 
I  ought  to  make  no  pnitence  of  joining  it;  that  prudence  com 
manded  me  to  keep  far  from  it.  Tlieu  the  thouglit  canu^  tc 
me  that  these  disorganized  battalions  were  forming  in  an} 
sliape  they  eould  now  take  —  men  belonging  to  different  com 


I  got  into  line  mtli  them. 

I  smiled  when  I  remembered  that  Dr.  Khayme  had  once 
said  that  a  spy  might  find  it  his  duty  to  desert  to  the  enemy. 
The  men  seemed  to  have  lost  none  of  the  proper  pride  of 
the  soldier,  but  they  were  very  bitter  against  some  general  oi 
other  unknown  to  me,  and  equally  so  to  them,  as  it  appeared ; 
he  had  allowed  them  to  be  defeated  when  they  could  easily 
have  been  reenforced.  'Fiom.  the  talk  which  I  heard  I  dre"w 
the  inference  that  there  was  a  large  force  of  Confederates 
within  supporting  distance,  and  this  new  knowledge  or  sus- 
picion interested  me  so  greatly  that  I  determined  to  remain 
longer  with  these  troops  —  perhaps  even  until  the  next  day. 

It  was  now  dark.  There  had  never  been  any  pursuit,  so  fai 
as  I  could  see.  Soon  the  troops  were  put  in  motion  westward, 
on  the  road  to  Ashland.  If  we  had  a  skirmish-line  on  eithei 
flank,  I  did  not  see  it ;  but  we  had  for  rear-guard  the  Seventh 
North  Carolinaj  still  unbroken,  under  the  command,  as  I  learned, 
of  Colonel  Campbell.  It  would  have  been  very  easy  for  me  tc 
step  out  of  ranks  at  any  time,  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
into  the  woods  —  or  into  open  ground  for  that  matter — and  get 
away,  but  such  was  not  now  my  intention. 

The  retreat  continued  slowly,  the  mixed  men  endeavouring 
while  on  the  march  to  find  their  respective  regiments  and 
companies.  Mounted  men  —  officers  probably  —  rode  up  and 
down  the  column  crying  out :  "  Flag  of  Thirty-seventh  is  for- 
ward/' "  Flag  of  Forty-fifth  is  behind  you,''  and  so  on,  thus 
telling  the  men  where  to  find  their  commands.  It  was  really 
good  worky  I  thought.  A  little  before  midnight  —  or  it  may 
have  been  much  earlier,  for  I  was  well-nigh  worn  out  —  a  halt 
was  made  at  the  crossrcaols  which  I  afterward  knew  to  be  the 
crossing  of  the  Ashcake  and  Richmond  roads  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  southeast  of  Ashland.  Here  all  the  men  could  easily 
find  their  commands,  and  I  knew  that  perfect  organizatior 
would  be  effected  in  a  very  few  minutes.    Before  the  line  was 


iarkness. 

By  the  staxs  I  was  able  to  strike  a  course ;  I  -went  nearl;^ 
east  for  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  lay  down  under  i 
bree,  first  spreading  my  gum-blanket  on  the  wet  ground.  M3 
weariness  amounted  almost  to  exhaustion.  I  was  hungry,  too 
and  began  to  explore  my  predecessor's  haversack,  but  fel 
asleep  while  thinking  of  food,  and  slept  soundly  the  remaindei 
of  the  night. 

At  daylight  I  was  awake.  I  ate  some  bacon  and  hoecak( 
which  I  found  in  the  haversack ;  while  doing  this,  I  took  i 
good  look  at  my  gun  and  accoutrements.  The  rifle  was  a  lon^ 
Enfield  with  three  bands ;  the  cartridge-box  and  cap-box  wert 
slung  to  a  single  waist-belt,  the  scabbard  for  the  bayonc 
also,  but  there  was  no  bayonet.  The  brass  plate  on  the  lid  0; 
the  cartridge-box  was  a  XJ.  S.  plate;  the  belt-buckle  als( 
was  Federal ;  both  plate  and  buckle  had  been  turned  upside 
down,  so  that  each  bore  the  inverted  letters  s  fl.  There  wen 
a  few  cartridges  in  the  box  —  such  cartridges  as  I  had  no 
seen  before.  I  found  that  the  rifle  was  not  loaded,  and  '. 
allowed  it  to  remain  empty. 

After  I  had  eaten,  I  crept  nearer  the  crossroads.  Th 
rebels  had  gone.  I  examined  the  road  and  found  that  all  th 
tracks  in  the  mud  were  pointing  toward  Ashland.  I  f oUowei 
on,  keeping  for  a  time  openly  in  the  road,  for  I  was  as  good  . 
Confederate  as  need  be  unless  I  should  be  overtaken  by  any  0 
our  own  men.  I  considered  now  that  this  force  of  the  enem; 
was  likely  to  establish  connection  at  once  with  the  main  Cor 
federate  lines  near  Eichmond,  if  indeed  it  had  not  already 
done  so,  and  that  if  I  should  turn  southward  I  should  be  i] 
danger  of  being  forced  into  the  ranks  and  questioned,  so  '. 
decided  to  go  north  of  Ashland,  and  determine  if  possible  thi 
left  of  the  line,  which  would  be,  I  judged,  the  extreme  left  o. 
the  whole  Confederate  army. 

In  approaching  Ashland  I  had  no  trouble ;  when  I  came  ii 


and  about  an  hour  after  sunrise  placed  myself  in  observation 
between  tbe  Fredericksburg  railroad  and  tlie  Eichmond  road, 
which  here  run  parallel  due  north  and  about  half  a  mile  apart. 
I  was  facing  south. 

About  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  was  surprised  to  see  to 
the  rear  of  my  left  the  Eichmond  road  full  of  troops  marching 
southward.  I  crawled  up  as  near  to  the  road  as  I  dared,  and 
watched  them.  There  seemed  to  be  but  one  regiment,  which 
was  a  large  one.  Three  or  four  officers  rode  at  the  head  of  the 
regiment;  one,  who  I  supposed  was  the  colonel,  was  a  large, 
heavy-built  man  who  sat  his  horse  proudly.^  The  men  marched 
at  the  route  step;  the  regunent  was  in  fine  order.  In  the  cen- 
tre were  two  flags:  one  an  ordinary  Confederate  battle-flag; 
the  other  an  immense  blue  banner,  emblazoned  with  the  silver 
palmetto  tree.  I  could  not  tell  the  number  of  the  regiment, 
although  by  this  time  I  had  my  glass  fixed  on  the  flag.  The 
Carolinians  passed  on  south  and,  I  supposed,  entered  Ash- 
land. 

I  still  kept  my  place,  observing  the  roads  narrowly.  I  re- 
mained in  this  position  the  rest  of  the  28th,  but  saw  no  other 
movement.  At  nightfall  I  crept  up  nearer  to  the  village 
and  found  a  comfortable  resting-place  in  an  old  haystack,  east 
of  the  place. 

The  next  morning  I  was  slowly  advancing  toward  the  rail- 
road, with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  Ashland  was 
still  occupied  by  the 'rebels,  when  I  heard  noises  behind  me, 
and,  turning,  I  saw  three  Union  soldiers  on  horseback  coming 
toward  me.  They  saw  me  at  the  same  time.  One  of  them 
shouted  to  me  to  surrender,  and  I  threw  up  my  hands.  They 
belonged  to  Company  D  of  the  Fifth  U.  S.  cavalry.  I  easily 
succeeded  in  proving  to  the  lieutenant  in  command,  who  soon 
rode  up  at  the  head  of  the  company,  and  whose  name  I  learned 

1  Doubtless  Colonel  Hamilton,  who  on  this  day  marched  south  from  Han- 
over Junction  with  his  regiment,  the  First  South  Carolina.     [Ed.] 
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was  Watkins,  that  I  "was  a  Union  scout.  Tlie  sight  of  Genera" 
MorelFs  glass  had  its  effect. 

I  told  the  lieutenant  that  in  my  opinion  there  was  no  strong 
force  in  Ashland.  We  were  at  this  time  almost  in  sight  oj 
the  town.  The  lieutenant  mounted  me  behind  a  trooper ;  the 
company  made  a  dash  into  the  place  5  the  rebels  fied,  leaving 
two  of  their  pickets  in  our  hands.  In  the  village  were  some 
stragglers  who  also  were  made  prisoners.  We  remained  ii 
Ashland  for  several  hours,  the  cavalry  securing  much  property 
There  were  a  good  many  horses  taken,  one  of  which  the  lieu- 
tenant willingly  allowed  me  to  use. 

The  enemy's  infantry  had  retreated  nearer  Eichmond,  and 
as  all  the  country  to  the  east  of  us  was  now  in  our  hands, 
there  was  nothing  to  hinder  my  reaching  G-eneral  •  Morell's 
camp  that  night.  The  general  told  me  that  they  had  giver 
me  up  for  lost,  and  asked  what  had  become  of  me  after  sending 
Jones  back.  I  gave  an  account  of  my  work,  and  he  was  pleased 
to  say  that  he  approved  of  what  I  had  done.  He  told  me  thai 
Jones  had  recovered  the  horse  that  I  had  abandoned. 

As  I  approached  Dr.  Khayme's  tent,  the  Doctor  was  jusi 
entering  it;  the  tent  was  dark.  I  stood  outside  until  he 
lighted  a  candle;  then  I  called  him  by  name.  He  rushed  oul 
and  embraced  me.  In  a  few  words  I  told  him  of  my  work 
and  why  I  had  been  away  so  long. 

"  I  will  write  at  once  to  General  Grover,^^  said  he,  "  and  tc 
Lydia,  too,  who  is  at  Porter's  field  hospital;  we  have  manj 
wounded  from  your  battle." 


XIX 


THE   ACCUKSED    NIGHT 


"  If  ever  I  were  traitor, 
My  name  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  life, 
And  I  from  heaven  banished  !  "  —  Shakespeare. 

The  night  of  my  return  was  tlie  29tli  of  Maj,  1<SC)2.  I  was 
very  tired,  altliougk  I  had  had  a  good  rest  the  night  bcjforo, 
and  alternations  of  walking  and  riding  in  the  day.  Our  supper 
was  soon  despatched;  and  the  Doctor  got  his  pipe. 

"Now,  Jones,  pull  off  that  distinguished  disguise  and  piit 
on  your  own  dress 5  there  it  is  in  the  corner,  just  as  yoiu- name- 
sake brought  it." 

"ISTo,  Doctor,"  said  I;  "let's  save  labour  by  not  doing  it;  I 
can  content  myself  till  bedtime  as  I  am." 

"  How  long  have  you  had  it  on?  " 

"  Almost  two  days." 

"  Don^t  you  begin  to  feel  like  a  Confederate  ?  '' 

"Not  just  at  this  moment.  Doctor." 

"  So  you  have  been  with  North  Carolinians  and  with  Geor- 
gians again  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  very  nearly  with  South  Carolinians." 

"  You  mean  the  regiment  with  the  blue  flag  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  wish  I  coidd  have  learned  its  number." 

"  It  was  the  First,  very  likely,"  said  he. 

This  seemed  a  most  astonishing  statement,  although  I  Iiad 
many  times  before  had  evidences  of  peculiar  knowhulcco  pos- 


^^  Because  of  more  tlian  one  circumstance.  Before  commu- 
nications with  our  Soutlieni  friends  became  so  infrequent  ] 
kept  up  witli  Charleston.  I  know  that  the  First  South  Caro- 
lina regiment  was  on  Sullivan's  Island  earlj  in  18G1,  some 
months  "before  the  boinhardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  I  remem- 
ber reading  in  the  Mercury  that  the  ladies  of  Charleston  hac 
presented  the  First  with  a  very  heavy  blue  silk  banner  —  a  Stat( 
flag  with  the  silver  palmetto  and  crescent." 

"  Then  it  may  be  the  First  regiment,  Doctor ;  I  saw  the  pal 
metto  and  the  crescent." 

"  More  than  that,"  he  continued ;  ^'  the  First  South  Carolinj 
is  one  of  the  regiments  which  were  lately  under  Anderson  nea: 
Fredericksburg,  and  we  know  that  Anderson's  force  has  fallei 
back  on  Bichmond.  It  must  have  passed  through  Ashlanc 
very  recently." 

"  I  wonder  if  there  are  any  men  in  that  regiment  whom  w^ 
used  to  know,"  said  I,  musingly. 

"Very  likely;  there  are  companies  in  it  from  Charleston.^' 

"  Wouldn't  it  have  been  strange  if  I  had  gone  with  them 
and  somebody  had  recognized  me  ?  " 

"  Stranger  things  than  that  might  happen  to  you ;  somebody 
might  have  recognized  you — some  old  schoolmate,  for  examid 
—  and  yet  might  have  sworn  that  you  are  a  Carolinian.  Wa 
it  known  to  everybody  at  school  that  you  were  from  th 
iTorth?" 

"  I  think  it  was,  at  first ;  but  not  in  my  last  years  there ;  o 
course,  some  of  the  boys  knew  it." 

"  Besides,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  there  is  more  than  one  Northeri 
man  in  the  Confederate  army  —  men  who  moved  South  bef or 
the  war." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so ;  but  I  cannot  understand  them.^' 

"  They  have  acquired  homes,  and  think  they  nuist  def en( 
their  homes ;  that  is  all,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  those  o 
them  who  reason,  and  the  others  don't  count." 


"How  could  thej  tMak  that  being  neutial  -would  defend 
their  homes  ?  " 

"  And  you  think  that  the  Southern  people  really  belieye  their 
homes  in  danger  ?  '^ 

"  No  doubt  of  it  —  and  they  are  right.  Have  you  not  already 
seen  more  than  one  Southern  home  destroyed  ?  ^^ 

"  Yes,  here  where  the  war  is ;  but  the  average  home  in  the 
South,  far  away  from  the  armies." 

"There  will  have  been  very  few  homes  in  the  South  far 
away  from  armies;  to  conquer  the  South  you  must  overrun 
her  territory." 

"  Doctor,  you  are  gloomy  to-night,  and  I  confess  that  I  am 
also.    I  wonder  what's  the  matter  with  us." 

"I  don't  admit  being  xmusually  gloomy,"  said  the  Doctor; 
"  true,  1  have  been  seeing  pain  and  wretchedness  recently,  and 
so  have  you.  Our  trades,  however,  ought  to  have  accustomed 
us  to  such  by  this  time,  if  ever." 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  ever  become  accustomed  to  blood ; 
1  don't  wish  to,"  said  I. 

"  You  need  never  fight  another  battle,"  said  he. 

"  How  can  I  avoid  battle  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Your  services  as  a  scout  are  worth  more  than  forty  cents 
a  day ;  you  ought  not  to  fight  at  all." 

"  You  think  fighting  more  dangerous  than  scouting  ?  '^ 

"Fighting  and  scouting  are  more  dangerous  than  scout- 
ing." 

"  But  what  can  I  do  ?  If  I  am  recalled  by  General  Grover, 
I  shall  likely  be  required  to  do  both." 

"  I  think  not.  They  want  you  to  remain  alive.  Unless  you 
join  the  Confederates  again,  as  you  did  in  the  battle  the  other 
day,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  you  will  serve  any  more  in  the 
ranks ;  of  course,  you  can  do  so  if  you  insist  upon  it.'^ 

"  Insist  on  what  ?    Joining  the  Confederates  ?  '^ 

"No;  insist  on  fighting  in  the  ranks." 


unless  1  had  other  work  at  the  time.^^ 

"Do  you  think  it  your  duty  to  give  your  best  powers  to 
your  cause,  or  your  poorest?" 

"Can  I  not  do  both?" 

"  ^o  —  not  at  all ;  you  should  study  your  important  calling, 
and  make  an  art  of  it." 

"  I  di*ead  it ;  to  believe  that  I  must  become  a  regular  spy  is 
a  terrible  thought  to  me." 

"Why  so?" 

"  Well,  Doctor,  you  know  that  I  am  peculiar." 

"  You  allude  to  your  memory  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  What  effect  does  spying  have  upon  you  ?  " 

"  It  seems  to  weaken  me,  body  and  mind.  I  was  never  so 
exhausted  in  my  life  as  when  I  came  back  on  the  24th." 

"You  had  had  a  hard  time,  no  doubt." 

"  But  it  was  not  merely  a  hard  time ;  it  was  a  peculiar  time. 
I  believe  that  for  a  short  while  I  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  I 
was  a  Union  soldier." 

"  That  only  shows  that  you  acted  your  part." 

"  The  sudden  changes  are  what  I  find  so  hard.  To  imagine 
myself  a  Confederate,  and  then  in  a  moment  to  become  a  Fed- 
eral, and  in  the  next  moment  by  effort  become  a  rebel  again, 
is  revolutionary." 

"  Very  likely." 

"  I'd  prefer  being  in  the  ranks." 

"  Do  you  believe  that  your  peculiar  condition  is  what  makes 
your  sufferings  ?  " 

"  I  know  it.  The  vivid  result  of  my  imagination  is  suddenly 
contrasted  with  as  vivid  a  memory;  before  I  quit  being  one 
man  I  become  another,  and  I  can  see  two  of  me  at  once." 

"  And  that  proves  painful  ?  " 

"  It  is  torture.  If  I  am  to  imagine  myself  a  Confederate  in 
order  to  succeed,  why,  I  prefer  the  ranks." 


Jones ;  the  relation  of  the  imagination  and  the  memory  is 
almost  unity.  But  for  your  recollecting  your  life  in  the 
South,  and  your  consequent  real  and  practical  sympathy  with 
the  people  of  the  South,  you  could  not  become,  in  imagina- 
tion, a  Confederate.  Imagination  depends  largely  on  mem- 
ory. The  extraordinary  vividness  of  your  memory  produces  a 
corresponding  vividness  in  imagining.  You  see  hovv  valuable 
are  your  peculiar  powers.  I  have  no  doubt  that  with  a  little 
data  concerning  some  narrow  section  of  the  South,  such  as 
knowledge  of  family  names  and  family  history,  you  could  join 
the  Confederate  army  and  play  a  most  important  role,  giving 
to  your  generals  information  of  contemplated  movements  as 
well  as  of  movements,  in  actual  progress." 

"Doctor  Khayme,"  said  I,  ^^ never  could  I  consent  to  such 
a  life." 

"  I  do  not  advise  it,"  said  he,  without  appearing  to  regard 
my  emotion ;  "  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  best  for  you.  It  would 
be  more  likely  to  confirm  your  intermittent  states.  What  you 
need  is  to  get  rid  entirely  of  any  necessity  for  the  exercise  of 
either  memory  or  imagination,  for  a  time.  To  cherish  either 
is  to  cherish  both.  On  the  contrary,  any  great  and  long-con- 
tinued interest,  which  would  dissociate  you  from  your  past, 
would,  in  my  judgment,  prove  the  end  of  your  peculiar 
states." 

I  did  not  reply.  The  Doctor  remained  silent  for  a  long  time. 
When  he  spoke  again,  he  rose  to  retire.  "  Good  night,  my  boy ; 
and  hope  for  the  best.  Whatever  comes  is  right,  as  it  fits 
into  the  total.  Keep  up  your  spirits.  War  has  many  start- 
ling opportunities  as  well  as  disasters." 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  31st,  sounds  of  a  heavy  battle  were 
heard  miles  away  to  the  southeast,  and  soon  the  rumour  ran 
that  the  whole  of  McClellan^s  left  wing  was  engaged.  Fear- 
ing that  my  company  was  actually  in  battle,  I  begged  Dr. 


eral  Morell  kindly  added,  at  the  Doctor's  solicitation^  a  few 
words  to  General  Grover. 

This  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  or  Seven  Pines  as  the  rebels  call 
it,  raged  during  all  the  afternoon  of  the  31st  of  May  and 
part  of  June  1st,  and  did  at  one  time  threaten  to  call  for  the 
whole  strength  of  McClellan's  left;  Grover's  brigade,  how- 
ever, was  still  held  in  reserve,  and  did  not  become  engaged. 
"While  the  battle  was  in  progress,  intense  but  subdued  excite- 
ment was  shown  by  the  men  in  General  MorelPs  command, 
and  by  the  other  troops  on  the  right.  On  the  part  of  all, 
there  was  constant  expectation  of  orders  to  march  to  the  help 
of  the  Union  forces  on  the  further  side  of  the  Chickahominy, 
and  when  news  of  the  final  struggle  came,  in  which  our  men 
had  more  than  held  their  own,  disappointment  at  not  being 
chosen  was  as  great,  perhaps,  as  joy  over  success.  All  seemed 
to  feel  that  they  had  been  robbed  of  an  opportunity, 

#  #  *  #  *  :j^  * 

On  the  evening  of  June  2d,  the  Doctor  and  I  were  sitting  in 
his  tent,  he  busily  engaged  in  writing  I  know  not  what,  when  an 
order  came  from  General  Morell  for  me  to  report  to  him  at  once. 

Being  ushered  into  the  general's  tent,  I  found  there  two  offi- 
cers unknown  to  me.  The  one  who  most  attracted  my  atten- 
tion—  though  I  was  careful  not  to  show  any  curiosity  —  was 
a  man  of  nearly  forty  years,  of  medium  height  and  muscular 
frame.  His  hair  was  dark;  his  mustache  very  slightly 
tinged  with  gray.  His  manner  indicated  an  extremely  ner- 
vous sense  of  reponsibility,  and  the  attitude  of  deference, 
which  the  others  observed  in  his  regard,  was  very  noticeable. 
His  face  reminded  me  vaguely  of  some  portrait  —  I  knew 
not  whose. 

The  other  officer  was  a  larger  man,  of  about  the  same  age, 
and  of  a  more  cheerful  temper,  if  one  could  judge  in  a  single 
opportunity.  He  seemed  to  be  on  a  very  familiar  footing 
with  the  officer  whom  I  have  first  mentioned. 


cers.  In  the  middle  of  the  tent  was  a  camp-table,  upon  which 
a  map  was  spread,  and  around  which  the  three  officers  were 
sitting.  General  Morell  allowed  me  to  stand,  cap  in  hand, 
while  I  listened  to  some  words  of  a  conversation  which  I  sup- 
posed had  been  practically  finished  before  I  entered. 

"  I  believe  that  you  clearly  understand  what  is  needed,'' 
said  the  smaller  officer. 

"  Perfectly,"  said  General  Morell. 

The  larger  man  contented  himself  with  merely  nodding. 

^^Then,"  said  the  first  speaker,  "it  only  remains  to  know 
certainly  whether  we  have  the  means  in  hand." 

The  larger  man  now  spoke :  "  The  work  can  be  done  ;  if  not 
in  one  way,  then  in  another.  A  reconnaissance  would  effect 
with  certainty  our  present  purpose.  Why  risk  possible  fail- 
ure with  a  single  man  ?  " 

"  We  cannot  be  too  prudent,"  replied  the  other ;  "  we  must 
not  divulge  our  intentions.  Lee  would  know  at  once  the 
meaning  of  a  reconnaissance." 

"  We  might  make  more  than  one,  and  let  him  guess  which 
is  serious." 

"  No ;  the  way  to  go  about  it  is  not  by  force.  If  General 
Morell  has  confidence  in  his  means,  let  General  Morell  proceed 
in  his  own  way." 

"  I  have  confidence,"  said  General  Morell ;  "  but,  of  course, 
any  plan  might  fail.  The  only  thing  in  life  that  is  certain  is 
death.     I  should  say  that  we  have  nine  chances  out  of  ten." 

"  Then  do  it  your  own  way,"  said  the  small  officer,  rising ; 
the  others  rose  also.  "  I  must  tell  you  good  night,  gentle- 
men." 

The  three  now  left  the  tent,  while  I  remained. 

I  had  not  been  unobservant.  No  names  had  been  spoken, 
nor  any  title  given  to  the  officers,  and  I  suspected  that  very 
high  titles  had  been  suppressed.  Exactly  who  these  officers 
were,  I  could  not  know,  but  that  they  were  in  great  authority 


General  Porter  and  the  smaller  man  some  trusted  staff-officer 
from  army  headquarters.^ 

General  Morell  returned  alone.  He  motioned  me  to  a  seat 
at  the  table,  then  sat  opposite  me.  Por  a  time  he  seemed 
preoccupied.  At  length  he  looked  me  full  in  the  face,  and 
said  gravely,  "  Berwick,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  here 
on  this  flank  to  get  accurate  information  of  the  enemy's 
strength,  and  as  soon  as  possible.'' 

"  The  whole  line  of  the  enemy  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  ISTo ;  the  strength  of  his  left  —  the  position  and  forces  of 
his  left  wing." 

"  A  diflicult  undertaking.  General,"  said  I. 

'^  Yes,  but  not  too  difficult,  I  think ;  and  whether  difficult  or 
not,  it  must  be  done.  Here  is  our  map.  It  shows  us  noth- 
ing but  the  country,  with  the  positions  of  a  few  batteries  and 
pickets  that  can  be  plainly  seen  from  our  lines.  We  do  not 
know  how  well  fortified,  or  how  many,  are  the  troops  opposed 
to  us.  We  have  information,  but  we  fear  that  it  is  not  relia- 
ble ;  in  fact,  it  is  contradictory  in  some  of  the  most  essential 
points.  We  do  not  know  the  length  of  the  enemy's  line ;  we 
suppose  it  rests  on  the  James  River  above  Richmond  as  well 
as  below  Richmond.  That  makes  too  long  a  line  to  be  very 
strong  in  all  its  parts.  Their  left  may  be  a  mere  skirmish- 
line  ;  their  extreme  right  may  be  only  cavalry.  Some  parts 
of  their  line  must  be  very  thin,  and  it  is  suspected  that  their 
left  is  the  thinnest  part." 

To  this  I  said  nothing,  and  the  general  continued:  ^^The 
force  under  Anderson  from  Fredericksburg  has  reenforced  the 
army  now  under  Lee,  and  we  are  not  sure  what  position  it 

1  Doubtless  this  officer  was  General  McClellan  himself.  Mr.  Berwick 
describes  very  well  McClellan's  person,  which— from  the  poor  cuts  in  the 
newspapers  —had  made  an  impression,  yet  a  vague  impression.  It  is  not  a 
matter  for  wonder  that  Mr.  Berwick  had  never  before  been  in  the  presence 
of  the  great  general.   [Ed.] 


holds.  The  force  under  Jackson  causes  great  apprehension. 
From  several  quarters  we  get  rumours  of  an  intention  or  sup- 
posed intention  of  Lee  to  march  Jackson  against  our  right. 
If  there  is  such  a  purpose,  we  ought,  by  all  means,  to  anticipate 
the  movement.  If  we  are  ever  to  attack,  it  ought  not  to  be 
after  Jackson  reenforces  Lee." 

While  the  general  had  been  speaking,  my  mind  was  more 
fixed  upon  myself  than  upon  what  he  was  saying.  The  ideas 
he  expressed  were  readily  understood :  their  implications  in 
regard  to  myself  were  equally  clear ;  he  wanted  me  to  serve 
again  as  a  getter  of  information.  My  stomach  rose  against  my 
trade;  I  had  become  nauseated — I  don't  know  a  better  word 
—  with  this  spying  business.  The  strain  upon  me  had  been 
too  great ;  the  23d  and  24th  of  May  had  brought  to  my  mental 
nature  transitions  too  sudden  and  entire  to  be  wholesome;  I 
felt  that  only  a  positive  command  to  enter  the  rebel  lines  would 
justify  me  in  doing  myself  such  violence  again  ;  I  had  begun 
to  fear  for  myself ;  I  certainly  should  not  volunteer. 

"  !N"ow,  Berwick,"  said  the  general ;  "  I  believe  that  you  are 
the  man  for  our  business.  Do  you  feel  free  to  undertake  it 
for  us?" 

"  Please  tell  me  what  you  have  in  mind.  General,"  I  said, 
more  with  the  view  of  softening  a  predetermined  refusal  than 
with  any  intention  of  heeding  his  wishes. 

"  We  want  accurate  information  of  the  enemy's  strength  on 
his  left,"  said  he ;  "  look  at  this  map  —  here  is  our  position, 
nearly  on  our  extreme  right ;  we  want  you  to  find  out  what 
is  opposite  our  right  and  what  force  extends  beyond  our  front. 
The  enemy's  line  curves  or  else  has  a  salient  somewhere  beyond 
this  point;  his  line  turns  somewhere  and  extends  in  some 
form  to  the  James  River.  Find  that  salient  or  curve;  ascertain 
its  strength  and  the  strength  of  their  left,  or  western  face." 

"  And  I  need  not  go  into  their  lines  to  do  that  ?  "  I  asked, 
somewhat  hopefully,  but  only  a  moment  hoxDefuIly,  for  I  saw 
how  impossible  would  be  my  suggestion. 


lines,"  said  the  general. 

It  was  now  on  my  lips  to  ask  General  Morell  whether  I  had 
choice  in  the  matter,  that  is,  whether  I  might  decline  the  honoui 
offered  me  j  but  I  was  checked  by  the  thought  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  explain  my  reluctance ;  and  without  an  explana 
tion  of  my  peculiarity  I  should  suffer  the  loss  of  his  respect  — ■ 
something  I  did  not  wish  to  forfeit. 

"ISTo,"  he  repeated,  "you  must  get  witkin  their  lines  a1 
night ;  remain  a  day  with  them,  two  if  necessary,  and  com^ 
out  at  night.  The  distance  is  not  great.  A  few  miles  to  gc 
and  come,  and  a  few  miles  witliin  their  lines." 

Oh,  yes!  to  him  it  was  easy  for  me  to  do  this.  And  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  honestly  believed  the  reputed  charm  of  sucl 
adventures  fascinated  me  as  well  as  others.  But  if  that  mar 
on  that  accursed  night  of  Juno  had  seen  what  was  going  on  ir 
me,  he  would  have  been  far  from  choosing  Jones  Berwick  ai 
the  man  to  send  upon  an  enterprise  that  demanded  a  fixec 
purpose  and  an  undisturbi^l  mind ;  rather  would  he  hav( 
ordered  Dr.  Khaynu^,  to  scui  to  it  tliat  I  had  perfect  repos( 
and  gentle  care  lest  worst  should  follow  worse. 

But  how  could  I  tell  him  ?  If  1  should  desire  to  tell  him 
how  could  I  presume  upon  his  good-nature?  — the  good-natur( 
of  a  general  of  a  division,  whose  ofilice  was  high  and  whose 
time  was  invaluable,  and  whO;  as  I  knew  well,  tolerated  mj 
presence  for  a  few  moments  only,  in  order  that  he  migh 
accomplish  a  purpose. 

I  must  decline  or  accept  without  explaining. 

^*  You  seem  to  hesitate,  Berwick,"  said  the  general ;  "  wha 
is  wrong?" 

Brought  thus  face  to  face  with  decision,  I  could  hesitate  n< 
longer  J  "I  should  like  to  confer  with  Dr.  Khayme,  General,^ 
I  said. 

He  looked  surprised,  *'What  has  Dr.  Khayme  to  do  wit] 
this  ?  "  he  asked ;  then,  in  a  milder  tone,  he  said,  "  I  have  m 
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Mnder." 

"  The  Doctor  is  my  best  friend/^  I  said ;  ^^  and  lie  is  much, 
wiser  than  I  am ;  if  I  should  undertake  the  duty  you  outline, 
he  would,  as  you  say,  General,  help  rather  than  hinder;  he 
can  be  a  very  great  help." 

^^  We  have  little  time  to  spare,  Berwick.  How  long  do  you 
want  with  Dr.  Khayme  ?  '^ 

"  Did  you  expect  me  to  begin  work  to-night,  General  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  you  ought  to  be  within  their  lines  by  daylight." 

'^  And  what  is  the  time  now  ?  ^^ 

"Ten  o'clock." 

"  Can  you  wait  my  answer  an  hour  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  your  answer  ?  "  he  said. 

The  question  and  the  tone  were  not  to  my  taste.  If  I  was 
being  treated  as  a  party  to  a  possible  agreement,  well  and  good ; 
if  not  —  if  the  general  was  merely  commanding  me  to  obey 
him,  well  and  good — I  would  obey  without  further  delay  or 
hesitation. 

I  rose  and  saluted.  "  General,"  I  said,  "  if  you  order  me  to 
go  into  the  enemy's  lines,  I  shall  go.  If  you  are  asking  me  to 
go  into  the  enemy's  lines,  I  inquire,  in  my  turn,  whether  you 
can  wait  my  answer  an  hour." 

"  Sit  down,  Berwick,"  said  the  general. 

I  obeyed.  It  was  not  strange  that  he  should  wish  no  un- 
pleasantness. Though  scouts  are  under  orders  just  as  other 
men  are,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  that  generals  feel  it 
necessary  to  be  somewhat  delicate  in  their  treatment  of  such 
peculiar  servants.  I  suppose  that,  in  the  mind  of  a  general, 
there  always  exists  some  fear  that  his  spies  wiU  not  prove  as 
diligent  and  self-sacrificing  as  they  could  be.  I  had  not,  in 
my  treatment  of  General  Morell,  intentionally  played  upon 
this  fear :  such  a  course  would  have  been  contemptible ;  yet  I 
could  see  at  oiiee  the  effect  of  my  speech,  and  I  endeavoured  to 
set  myself  right  in  his  mind. 
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mucli  upon  tlie  apparent  nature  of  our  former  relations ;  if  so, 
I  beg  to  apologize.  Give  me  a  plain,  direct  order  and  I  will 
try  to  obey  it,  and  without  mental  reservation.^^ 

"  But,  Berwick,  my  good  fellow,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do 
tliat  any  order  to  a  scout  can  only  be  of  the  most  general  nature ; 
and  you  know,  too,  that  an  unwilling  scout  is  no  scout  at  all." 

"Then,  to  be  plain  with  you,  General,  I  should  greatly  prefer 
that  you  send  some  other  man  on  this  expedition." 

"  Berwick,^^  said  he,  "you  are  the  best  man  available  for  this 
present  work.-'^ 

"  Then  order  me  to  go.  General." 

"Ko,^'  said  he ;  "I'll  humour  you.  Go  to  Dr.  Khayme  and 
return  in  one  hour  if  possible  —  and  no  hard  f eelings,^^  he 
added,  giving  me  his  hand. 

As  I  went  toward  the  Doctor's  tent,  my  intense  distaste  for 
the  work  offered  me  seemed  to  lessen.  Perhaps  the  night  air 
had  some  effect  on  me;  perhaps  the  general's  parting  words 
had  soothed  me  ;  perhaps  the  mystery  attaching  to  the  council 
of  war,  so  to  speak,  had  exaggerated  my  fears  at  first,  and  now 
calmness  had  set  in;  at  any  rate,  before  I  had  reached  the 
Doctor  I  was  beginning  to  sympathize  with  General  Morell, 
whose  responsibility  was  so  great,  and  whose  evident  desire  to 
conciliate  had  touched  me,  and  was  wishing  that  I  could  have 
served  him.  Then,  too,  the  question  came  to  me  what  would 
General  Morell  do  in  case  my  refusal  was  final  ?  And  I  had 
little  doubt  that  the  correct  reply  was :  He  will  command  me. 
And,  in  that  case,  our  relationship  would  be  weakened  unneces- 
sarily ;  better  go  willingly  than  seem  to  go  sullenly.  Yet,  with 
all  this,  I  had  resolved  that  if  any  escape  from  this  frightful 
duty  should  be  presented,  if  any  possible  substitute  could  occur 
to  the  general's  mind,  or  if,  by  any  means,  the  bitter  extreme 
of  mental  suffering,  and  even  —  I  admitted  it  to  myself — of 
mental  danger,  could  be  avoided,  I  should  not  consent  to  serve. 

To  speak  of  this  subject  to  Dr.  Khayme  would  give  me  no 


hampered  by  a  doubt  as  to  how  mucli  I  should  tell  him  of  the 
necessity  which  prompted  the  demand  for  my  work.  The 
three  generals  had  spoken  of  important  matters  before  me,  or 
at  least  hinted  at  them,  and  General  Morell  had  been  still 
more  communicative.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  say  nothing  of 
these  matters  to  the  Doctor, 

When  I  reached  the  tent  I  found  my  old  master  yet  busy  at 
his  writing.  As  I  entered  he  looked  up  at  me,  and  immedi- 
ately rose  from  his  seat. 

"  You  have  been  tried/'  said  he ;  '^  lie  down  and  rest." 

He  sat  by  me  and  felt  my  pulse.  Then  he  said,  ^^  You  will 
do ;  it  is  only  a  momentary  unsteadiness." 

Yet,  if  ever  I  saw  alarm  in  any  one's  eyes,  that  feeling  was 
then  in  Dr.  Khayme's. 

I  had  said  nothing ;  I  now  started  to  speak,  but  the  Doctor 
placed  a  finger  on  my  lips,  saying,  ^^  Not  yet ;  I'll  do  the  talk- 
ing for  both  of  us." 

He  rose  and  brought  me  water,  and  I  drank. 

Then  he  sat  by  me  again,  and  said,  ^'  The  fight  which  one 
must  make  with  his  will  against  impulse  is  not  easy,  especially 
with  some  natures ;  and  a  single  defeat  makes  the  fight  harder. 
To  yield  once  is  to  become  weaker,  and  to  make  it  easy  to  yield." 

I  understood.  He  could  read  me.  He  knew  my  weakness. 
How  he  knew  I  could  not  know ;  nor  did  I  care.  He  was  a 
profound  soul ;  he  knew  the  mind  if  ever  yet  mere  man  knew 
mind ;  he  could  read  what  was  going  on  in  the  mind  by  the 
language  of  the  features  and  the  body.  Especially  did  he 
know  me.  But  possibly  his  knowledge  was  only  general ;  he 
might  infer,  from  apparent  symptoms,  that  some  mental  trouble 
was  now  pressing  hard  iipon  me,  and,  without  knowijug  the 
special  nature  of  the  trouble,  might  be  prescribing  the  exercise 
of  the  will  as  a  general  remedy.  Yet  it  mattered  nothing  tc 
me,  at  the  moment,  I  thought,  how  he  knew. 

"  You  will  not  yield,"  said  he. 


and  of  Willis,  and  of  Jones,  and  of  nothing  connectedly. 

"Do  you  remember/'  lie  asked,'  "the  first  time  you  came 
with  me  to  the  little  cottage  in  Charleston  ?" 

I  nodded. 

"  At  that  time  you  were  passing  a  crisis.  I  would  not  tell 
you  to  will.    Do  you  remember  it  ?  " 

Again  I  nodded  assent. 

"  To  will  at  another's  dictation  is  impossible.  The  will  is 
free.  If  I  should  tell  you  to  will  any  certain  thing,  it  would 
do  no  good.     All  that  I  can  do  is  to  say  that  the  will  is  free.'' 

His  finger  was  yet  on  my  lips.  My  mind  had  talcen  in  all 
that  he  said,  although  my  thought  was  giddy.  He  was  clearl}; 
right.  If  I  should  surrender  once,  it  would  be  hard  to  recovei 
my  former  ground.  Yet  1  doubted  my  i)<)wer  to  will.  Th( 
doubt  brought  terror.     I  wished  that  he  would  apeak  again. 

"  The  power  of  habit  is  not  lost  in  a  moment.  It  may  be 
unobserved,  or  dormant  even,  but  it  is  not  destroyed.  No  mar 
accustomed  to  keep  hiuisolf  in  subjection  can  fail  to  distin 
gnish  temptation  from  surrender." 

How  well  he  con  Id  read  me ! 

"The  desire  to  will  may  monunitarily  fail  through  bodily  weak 
ness,  or  through  fear  —  which  is  the  same  thing,  l^ut  he  whc 
can  will  when  he  desires  to  will  not,  conquers  himself  doubly.' 

I  put  his  hand  away  and  rose. 

"  What  time  is  it.  Doctor  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Half-past  ton,"  said  he,  without  looking  at  his  watch. 

"I  must  report  to  General  Morell  at  eleven,"  I  said. 

"  We  must  not  waste  time,  then,"  ho  said ;  "  who  accom 
panics  you?" 

"  I  go  alone." 

He  looked  at  me  searchingly,  then  grasped  my  hand.  H( 
understood. 

"You  have  strengthened  your  will;  good.  Now  I  wil 
strengthen  your  body." 


He  went  to  a  small  chest,  from  which  he  took  a  flask.  He 
poured  a  spoonful  of  liquid  into  a  glass.     I  drank. 

*^  It  will  be  slow  and  last  long,"  said  he. 

He  brought  me  the  gray  clothing  and  helped  me  to  dress ; 
he  turned  the  pockets  of  my  blue  clothes  and  selected  such 
things  as  I  needed. 

"  Do  you  go  armed  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes;  apparently.     I  shall  take  the  Enfield  —  unloaded." 

He  brought  the  cartridge-box  and  the  canteen;  he  brought 
the  haversack,  and  put  food  in  it. 

Said  he,  "  I  wish  you  would  humour  one  of  my  whims." 

'^  Anything  you  wish,  Doctor." 

"  Put  the  palmetto  buttons  on  your  coat." 

It  was  soon  done.     I  was  passive;  he  was  doing  the  work. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "one  other  thing.  Take  this  pencil,  and 
this  book.     Turn  to  May  23d.     I  will  dictate." 

It  was  a  small  blank-book,  a  little  soiled,  with  the  pages 
divided  into  sections,  which  were  headed  with  dates  for  the 
year  1862. 

"  Turn  to  May  23d,"  he  had  said. 

"  I  have  it,"  said  I. 

"  Eead  the  date,"  said  he. 

"Friday,  May  23,  1862." 

"  ]^ow  write." 

The  Doctor  dictated;  I  wrote:  — 

"  Arrived  after  furlough.    Drilled  a.m.  and  p.m.     Weather  clear." 

''Saturday,  May  24,  1862. 
*'  On  camp  guard.    Letters  from  home.    Showers.    Marched  at  night." 

**ScNDAY,  May  25,  1862. 
"  Marched  all  day.    Bivouacked  in  woods  at  night." 

'*  Monday,  May  26,  1862. 
"Marched  hut  a  few  miles.    Bay  very  hot.    Weather  bad.    Heavy 
rain  at  night." 


the  Doctor  asked. 

"  Brandies." 

"Yes,  Branch's;  write,  ^Marched  past  Brancli's  brigade, 
that  had  been  fighting/  '^ 

Then  the  Doctor  said :  "IlTow  tnrn  to  the  fly-leaf  of  the  book 
and  write'' — he  paused  a  moment  —  "simply  write  Jones. 
Here  —  tarn  the  book  lengthwise,  and  write  Jones.'^ 

I  wrote  Jones  —  lengthwise  the  book. 

"Wait,"  said  he;  "put  a  capital  B." 

I  put  a  capital  B  after  Jones. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  he. 

I  showed  him  the  hook. 

"No,"  said  he;  "erase  that  B  and  put  another  one  before 
Jones." 

" Have  you  an  eraser?  " 

"PU  get  one." 

The  B  after  Jones  was  erased,  leaving  a  dark  splotch.  I 
wrote  B.  before  Jones. 

"We  must  get  that  dark  spot  out,"  said  he. 

He  took  the  book  and  very  carefully  tore  out  part  of  the 
leaf,  so  that  there  remained  only  B.  Jones  and  the  part  of  the 
fly-leaf  above  the  writing. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "put  that  in  your  pocket." 

"What  is  all  this  for,  Doctor? " 

"For  a  purpose.  Keep  it  in  your  pocket;  it  may  serve  tc 
protect  you." 

"  What  time  is  it,  Doctor  ?  " 

"  Ten  minutes  to  eleven." 

"  I  must  go." 

He  said  no  word;  but  he  put  up  his  hands  to  my  face,  and 
made  me  bend  to  him,  and  kissed  me. 

*  #  *  *  =*  *  * 

Before  midnight  one  of  General  Morell's  orderlies  had 
passed  me  through  oux  cavalry  pickets  beyond  Mechanicsville. 


My  mind  was  clear  and  my  will  firm.  True,  I  felt  indii'iVr<Mit 
to  life;  but  the  lesson  wliicli  the  Doctor  had  given  iiie.  I  had 
clearly  understood,  and  I  had  voluntarily  turned  the  die  for 
duty  after  it  had  been  cast  for  ease.  All  my  hesiiatioa  liad 
gone,  leaving  in  its  place  disgust  kept  down  by  (^fTt)ri,  but  ki\pt. 
down.  I  wanted  nothing  in  life.  Nothing  ?  Yes,  nothing  ;  I. 
had  desire,  but  knew  it  unattainable,  and  renounced  its  object, 
I  would  not  hope  for  a  happiness  that  might  bring  ruin  on 
another. 

To  die  in  the  work  began  this  night  seemed  to  me  a])pro- 
priate;  life  at  the  present  rate  was  worse  than  worthless. 
Yet  I  had  not  yielded  to  this  feeling  even  ;  I  would  be  pnulent 
and  would  accomplish  what  was  hoped  for,  if  my  strength 
should  serve. 

In  General  MorelPs  tent  I  had  been  offered  a  lietit.ennnt^s 
commission,  —  a  blank  fully  signed  and  ready  to  till,  but  had 
rejected  it,  through  vanity  perhaps  —  the  vanity  that  told  nu^ 
to  first  perform  a  duty  for  which  the  honour  had  been  soothingly 
offered. 

My  plans  —  I  had  no  plans.     I  had  started. 

What  was  the  weather  when  J.  started  that  niglit  ?  I  do 
not  know.  I  was  making  for  the  swamp;  1  wouhl  go  to  the 
swamp ;  I  would  look  for  an  ox)portunity  —  that  was  all. 

The  swamp  was  soon  around  me.  I  fibnl  right.  I  f<miul 
mire  and  bush,  and  many  obstacles.  Tlu\  obstatdes  stirred  n^y 
reason.  To  follow  every  crook  of  this  winding  stream  was 
absurd.  I  came  out  of  the  swamj)  and  began  to  skirt  its  e<b:;e. 
I  looked  toward  my  right — the  northeast;  the  sky  n^HtH^t.cd 
a  dim  glow  from  many  dying  ca,m])-fires.  I  could  see  how  the 
low  swamp's  edge  bent  in  and  out,  and  how  I  could  mak(^  a 
straighter  course  than  the  river.  In  some  places  a  [Kit.h  was 
found.  Our  pickets  were  supposed  to  bo  on  the  edge  of  the 
hills  behind  me. 

My  course  was  northwestward.    I  crossed  two  roads  which 


mond.  On  each  of  them  successively  I  advanced  until  I  could 
see  a  bridge,  upon  wMcIl  I  knew  it  would  not  be  safe  to  ven- 
ture, for  it  was  no  doubt  held  by  the  Confederates.  I  contin- 
ued up  the  stream,  approaching  it  at  times  to  see  if  it  had 
narrowed. 

About  two  miles,  I  supposed,  from  our  cavalry  vedettes,  I 
crossed  a  railroad.  On  the  other  side  I  turned  southward. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  dense  undergrowth  and  immense 
trees,  and  was  soft  and  slippery  from  recent  high  water.  My 
progress  was  soon  interrupted  by  a  stream,  flowing  sluggishly 
to  my  left.  I  sought  a  crossing.  The  stream  was  not  deep, 
but  the  slippery  banks  gave  me  great  difficulty  in  the  darkness. 
The  water  came  to  my  waist;  on  the  further  side  were  hollows 
filled  with  standing  water  left  by  the  freshet.  I  had  crossed 
the  main  branch  of  the  Ohickahominy. 

Within  a  mile  I  expected  to  find  Brook  Eun,  behind  which 
it  was  supposed  the  Confederate  left  extended,  and  where  I  must 
exercise  the  greatest  care  lest  I  run  foul  of  some  vedette, 
How  to  avoid  stumbling  on  one  of  them  in  the  darkness,  was 
a  problem.  Very  likely  they  were  placed  from  a  hundred  tc 
two  hundred  yards  apart,  and  near  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
if  practicable,  especially  at  night,  for  the  stream  itself  woulc 
not  only  be  their  protection;  but  also,  by  its  diflSculty  and  its 
splashing,  would  betray  any  force  which  should  attempt  tc 
cross  to  the  south  side. 

But  I  found  the  creek  very  crooked,  and  I  considered  that  s 
line  of  vedettes,  two  hundred  yards  apart  by  the  course  of  the 
stream,  would  require  probably  a  man  to  every  fifty  yards  in  i 
direct  line,  and  such  a  line  of  vedettes  could  not  well  be  main 
tained  constantly  —  never  is  maintained,  I  think,  unless  ar 
enemy's  approach  is  momentarily  feared,  in  which  case  yoi 
frequently  have  no  vedettes  at  all.  Following  up  this  though 
I  concluded  that  the  vedettes  were,  most  likely,  watching 
their  front  from  the  inner  bends  of  the  stream,  and  that,  a 


opportunity. 

I  was  not  long  in  finding  such  a  bend.  And  now  my  caution 
became  very  great,  and  my  advance  very  slow.  The  bank 
sloped,  but  was  almost  completely  hidden  in  the  darkness.  I 
could  not  see  the  edge  of  the  water. 

Lying  flat,  I  thrust  the  butt  of  my  gun  ahead  of  me,  and 
moved  it  up  and  down  and  right  and  left,  trying  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  ground.  To  make  no  sound  required  the  very 
greatest  care;  a  slip  of  an  inch  might  have  caused  a  loud 
splash. 

Slowly  I  gained  ground  until  I  reached  the  water,  and  stood 
in  it  to  my  knees.  I  listened  —  not  a  sound.  I  slowly  moved 
forward,  raising  my  foot  not  an  inch  from  the  muddy  bottom, 
straining  eye  and  ear  to  note  the  slightest  sign  of  danger.  The 
water  deepened  to  my  middle. 

I  crawled  up  the  further  bank.  Again  I  lent  ear.  Nothing. 
I  crawled  forward  for  fifty  yards  or  more,  hoping,  rather  than 
believing,  that  I  was  keeping  halfway  between  the  sides  of  the 
bend. 

I  rested  a  while,  for  such  work  is  very  hard.  Before  a 
minute  had  passed  I  heard  a  noise  —  and  another :  one  at  my 
right,  the  other  at  my  left.  The  sounds  were  repeated.  I 
knew  what  they  meant — the  vedette  on  either  side  of  me  was 
being  relieved.  My  course  had  been  right — I  was  midway 
between  two  sentinels. 

How  to  get  through  the  picket-line  ahead  of  me  ?  I  rea- 
soned that  the  pickets  were  not  in  the  swamp,  but  on  the  edge 
of  the  hills.  Lying  there  between  the  two  vedettes  I  imag- 
ined a  plan.  I  knew  that  a  picket-line  is  relieved  early  in  the 
day  when  troops  are  in  position,  as  the  armies  were  now.  If 
I  could  see  the  relief  coming,  I  would  show  myself  just  at  the 
time  it  arrived,  hoping  that  each  party  would  take  me  to  belong 
to  the  other. 

But  suppose  I  should  not  see  the  relieving  company,  or  sup- 
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make  my  plan  impracticable,  what  then  ? 

I  saw  that  I  must  have  some  other  plan  to  fall  back  on  ;  1 
would  make  some  other  plan  as  I  crawled  forward. 

At  what  moment  should  I  strike  the  line  of  Confederate 
pickets  ?  That  the  country  outside  was  in  their  cavalry  lines 
I  well  knew,  and  I  hoped  that  for  this  reason  their  infantry 
would  be  less  watchful ;  but  this  thought  did  not  make  me  any 
the  less  prudent  and  slow  in  my  advance.  I  had  easily  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  the  vedettes;  to  avoid  the  vedette  reliefs 
might  not  be  easy. 

When  I  reached  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  daylight  was  just 
beginning  to  show.  Could  I  hope  to  remain  long  between 
vedettes  and  pickets  ?  Impossible.  But  impossible  is  a  strong 
word,  I  thought.  Why  not  climb?  Trees  were  all  around 
me ;  I  might  easily  hide  in  the  thick  boughs  of  a  cedar  near 
by.  But  that  would  do  me  no  good;  at  least,  it  could  do 
no  good  unless  in  case  of  sudden  necessity.  I  must  get 
through  the  picket-line;  outside  I  could  do  nothing.  Once 
in  rear  of  the  Confederate  pickets,  I  should  have  little  or 
no  trouble  in  remaining  for  days  in  the  camps  and  in  the 
main  lines ;  getting  through  was  the  difficulty.  Daylight  was 
increasing. 

Had  it  taken  me  two  hours  to  crawl  from  the  line  of  vedettes 
to  this  edge  of  the  swamp  ?  The  question  rose  in  my  mind 
from  seeing  a  relief  come  down  the  hill  at  my  right ;  two  men, 
supposably  a  non-commissioned  officer  and  a  private,  were  going 
to  pass  in  fifty  yards  of  me.  I  let  them  pass.  They  went  into 
the  swamp.  Pive  minutes  later  two  men  returned  by  the  same 
route,  or  almost  so,  but  came  a  little  nearer  to  me ;  I  saw  them 
coming  and  felt  for  my  glass,  but  did  not  find  it.  I  supposed 
that  Dr.  Khayme  had  forgotten  to  put  it  in  my  haversack. 
Yet  the  men  —  no  doubt  the  same  non-commissioned  officer, 
with  the  private  he  had  just  relieved  from  duty  as  a  vedette  — 
passed  so  near  me  that  I  could  distinctly  see  their  dress,  and 


had  seen  hard  service,  evidently. 

Pive  minutes  more  passed.  The  east  was  aglow  with  day. 
Two  men  at  my  left  were  now  coming  down  the  hill.  They 
passed  into  the  swamp.  These  men  wore  uniforms  fresh  and 
clean. 

The  thought  came  upon  me  at  once  that  I  had  passed  betweei] 
two  vedettes  belonging  to  different  regiments.  I  cast  about 
for  some  way  to  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  but 
racked  my  brains  to  no  purpose.  Pinally,  however,  an  odd 
idea  was  born.  Could  I  not  go  back  to  the  vedettes,  and  tall? 
to  either  the  right  or  the  left  man  of  the  connecting  line  *r 
He  would  probably  think  that  I  belonged  to  the  command 
joining  his.  No  doubt  I  could  do  this;  but  what  should  ] 
gain  ?    I  should  merely  be  losing  time. 

Then  another  idea  came.  Could  I  not  post  myself  as  a  Con- 
federate vedette  between  the  connecting  men  ?  But  for  what  'r 
Even  if  I  could  do  so  there  was  no  profit  in  this  romantic  idea. 
I  gave  it  up. 

Yet  I  must  do  something.  I  considered  the  chances  of  going 
forward  boldly,  walking  straight  between  two  pits,  and  on  ui 
the  hill.  The  pickets  would  see  that  I  was  a  Confederate.  IJ 
I  could  strike  between  the  connecting  pits  of  the  two  com- 
mands, the  thing  might  be  done.     Yet  I  wanted  a  better  way 

Before  the  second  relief  had  returned  I  was  hidden  in  the 
boughs  of  a  tree.  The  corporal  and  a  man  passed  back  aj 
they  had  come.  They  were  talking,  but  I  could  not  hear  what 
they  said. 

I  watched  them  from  the  tree.  A  gully  was  in  front  o£  me 
a  large  gully,  only  in  parts  visible  from  my  position ;  it  seem(3c 
to  be  on  their  route.  The  two  men  became  hidden  by  this 
gully.  I  saw  them  no  more.  My  interest  was  excited.  Whj 
had  the  men  gone  into  this  gully  ?  There  was  smoother  grounc 
outside.     They  had  a  purpose ;  I  must  find  it  out. 

Until  the  next  relief  should  come  I  was  comparatively  safe. 


least.     I  could  not  know  whetlier  the  reliefs  came  as  ordinarily 

—  once  every  two  tionrs.  There  would  probably  be  nobody 
passing  between  yedettes  and  pickets  —  unless,  indeed,  some 
officer  should  go  the  rounds  of  the  sentinels ;  that  was  some- 
thing I  must  risk. 

I  came  down  from  the  tree  and  cautiously  approached  the 
mouth  of  the  gully.  I  climbed  another  tree,  from  which  I 
had  a  better  view.  I  could  now  see  that  the  gully  extended 
far  up  the  hill,  and  I  suspected  that  the  picket-line  stretched 
across  it ;  but  there  was  no  indication  of  the  purpose  which 
had  caused  the  men  to  go  into  the  gully.  My  position  was  a 
good  one,  and  I  waited.     I  could  see  a  part  of  the  picket-line 

—  that  is,  not  the  men,  but  the  rijBe-pits. 

Ten  minutes  went  by.  Coming  down  the  hill  from  the  right 
in  an  oblique  direction  toward  the  gully,  I  saw  an  unarmed 
rebel.  He  disappeared.  He  had  gone  down  into  this  gully, 
which,  I  was  now  confident,  separated  by  its  width  the  pickets 
of  different  commands.  "What  could  this  unarmed  man  be 
doing  in  the  gully  ?  Nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  wait  j  I  was 
hoping  that  an  opjDortunity  had  been  found. 

Soon  I  saw  another  man  coming  down  toward  the  gnlly ;  he 
was  coming  from  the  other  side  —  the  left;  he  was  armed. 
At  nearly  the  same  instant  the  unarmed  man  reappeared ;  his 
back  was  toward  me ,  he  held  his  canteen  in  his  hand.  The 
situation  was  clear ;  there  was  water  in  the  gully ;  my  oppor- 
tunity had  come. 

I  came  down  from  the  tree.  Almost  an  hour  would  be  mine 
before  the  vedettes  were  relieved.  Cautiously  I  made  my  way 
to  the  mouth  of  the  gully.  I  lay  flat  and  watched.  A  mar 
was  climbing  the  side  of  the  gully ;  he  was  going  to  the  left ; 
he  was  armed  —  doubtless  the  man  I  had  seen  a  momeni 
before.  I  went  into  the  gully.  I  must  get  to  that  spring  oi 
pool,  or  whatever  it  was,  before  another  man  should  come. 

Before  the  man  had  reached  the  picket-line,  I  was  at  the 


little  hollow  had  been  made  by  digging  with  bayonets,  per- 
haps, or  with  the  hands,  on  one  side  of  the  gully,  just  where  a 
huge  bulk  of  unfallen  earth  would  protect  the  hole  from  the 
midday  sun,  the  only  sun  which  could  reach  tlie  bottom  of  this 
ravine,  defended  by  its  wall  on  either  hand.  The  hole  was  so 
small  that  only  one  canteen  could  be  filled  at  a  time ;  but  the 
water  was  good  compared  with  that  of  the  Chickahominy. 
Doubtless  it  was  the  difficulty  of  getting  pure  water  that 
justified  the  relaxation  of  discipline  which  permitted  the  men 
to  have  recoui-se  to  this  spring  in  rear  of  their  vedette  linos. 

Canteen  in  hand,  I  sat  down  by  the  spring.  Fully  three 
minutes  I  sat  and  waited.  Seeing  how  nuiddy  I  was,  I  took 
out  my  knife  and  began  scraping  the  mud  from  my  shoes  and 
clothing. 

I  heard  a  step  I  put  my  canteen  into  the  water  and  held 
it  down  with  one  hand,  continuing  .to  scrape  mud  with  the 
otlier. 

*'  Fill  mine,  too,"  said  a  voice. 

I  did  not  look  up. 

"  Ain't  this  a  swamp  to  read  about  ?  Did  you  ever  see  the 
likes  o'  musquitoes  ?  '^ 

"  I  couldn't  see  'em/^  said  I  j  ^^  supposin'  you  mean  whilst  I 
was  on  vydotte." 

He  laughed.  "Bet  you  had  to  fight  'em,  though.  Say  — 
you  won't  git  that  mud  off:  that-away ;  let  it  dry." 

I  did  not  reply.  He  was  standing  ahnost  over  mo,  upon  a 
sort  of  shelf  in  the  side  of  the  gully,  as  there  was  not  room  ai 
the  water  for  more  than  one  man. 

'^  Gimme  your  canteen,"  said  I, 

Ho  handed  it  to  me.  It  was  a  bright  new  tin  canteen  of  thf 
cheap  Confederate  make  —  xmeovered.  I  knew  at  once  thai 
this  man  belonged  to  the  fresh  regiment.  The  old  Confed- 
erates had  supplied  themselves,  from  battlefields  and  prisoners, 
and  the  greater  capture  of  stores,  with  good  Union  canteens. 


to  boot  'twixt  your  canteen  and  mine  ?  ^' 

^^  Don^t  want  to  swap,"  said  I. 

I  filled  his  canteen. 

"ISfow,  gimme  your  hand/'  said  I. 

He  held  out  his  hand,  which  I  grasped,  and  he  pulled  hard : 
it  took  two  pulls  to  bring  me  to  his  side.  I  did  not  look  ai 
him,  but  knew  that  he  was  a  small  man. 

He  turned  away.  I  followed  him.  T  could  see  that  his 
uniform  was  new.  We  reached  the  edge  of  the  gully,  anc 
stood  still. 

Now  I  could  see  the  pits.  The  gully  w^as  deeper  up  the  hill 
There  was  a  pit  on  either  edge  of  the  gully,  which  was  aboul 
forty  feet  wide.  Had  I  known  of  the  existence  of  that  gully 
I  could  have  stolen  through  the  picket-line  in  the  night  —  bui 
perhaps  they  had  it  guarded  at  night. 

"  Say,''  said  my  companion,  "  why  didn't  you  go  back  or 
your  own  side  ?  " 

"Ask  me  no  questions,  and  I'll  tell  you  no  lies,"  said  I. 

He  was  two  steps  ahead  of  me  —  a  man  of  small  statures 
His  shoes  and  his  clothing  \ip  to  his  km^es  wc^'e  almost  a? 
muddy  as  mine.  He  walked  slowly  u})  tlie  liill.  In  a  ver} 
few  minutes  we  should  be  within  the  picket-lino;  it  took  al 
my  will  to  preserve  composxire;  I  was  glad  the  man  was  ir 
front  of  me.     We  stepped  slowly  up  the  hill. 

I  could  see  nobody  at  the  pits.  The  ])it;kets  were  lyiixg 
down,  probably,  half  of  them  asle(*,p,  the  other  half  awake  bui 
at  ease.  I  was  wishing  my  leader  would  speak  agaiti.  The 
nervous  tension  was  hard.  What  should  I  do  when  we  reachec: 
the  line  ?  I  had  no  ])lan,  except  to  w^alk  on.  I  wished  m} 
leader  would  continue  to  march,  and  go  ])ast  the  pits  —  then  1 
could  follow  him ;  the  trivial  suggestion  aroused  self-(Jontcmpt 
I  was  thinking  of  straws  to  catch  at.  I  must  strengthen  m^ 
will. 

He  had  made  four  steps ;  he  said,  "  Sun's  up." 


'^  Don't  see  it,  myseK." 

"  Look  at  tliat  big  pine  up  yonder,"  said  lie. 

"  Be  another  hot  day/^  said  I  j  "  wish.  I  was  up  there." 

"What  for?" 

"  So  I  could  get  some  sleep." 

"  You  won't  git  any  down  here  in  this  old  field ;  that's  shore." 

"  That's  what's  a-troublin'  me,"  said  I;  "  and  I've  got  to  take 
care  of  myself." 

"Ben  sick?" 

"ISTo,  not  down  sick;  but  the  hot  sun  don't  do  me  any 
good." 

"  Bilious,  I  reckon,"  said  he. 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  not  bilious ;  it's  my  head." 

"  Bet  I'd  go  to  the  surgeon,  then,  ef  it  was  me,"  he  said. 

"  Wish  I  could  see  the  Doctor,"  I  replied,  spelling  the  word, 
mentally,  with  a  capital. 

"Well,  why  don't  you  tell  your  captain  to  let  you  go  back  ?  " 

"  You  don't  know  my  captain,"  said  I. 

"  Hard  on  you,  is  he  ?  " 

"  Well,  hard  ain't  the  word ;  but  I  wouldn't  risk  asking  him 
out  here." 

"  Bet  Fd  go,  anyhow,  ef  it  was  me,"  said  he. 

"  If  he  should  see  me  going,  know  what  he'd  do  ?  " 

"What?" 

"  Send  a  man  after  me." 

"Well,  you  jest  come  along  with  me.  Bet  our  men  won't 
stop  you;  you  don't  belong  to  tliemP 

This  was  just  what  I  wanted ;  but  I  was  afraid  to  show  any 
eagerness.  We  were  almost  at  the  picket-line,  and  I  had  no 
doubt  that  my  friend  was  marching  straight  toward  his  own 
rifle-pit ;  he  was  surely  on  the  left  of  his  company  —  he  was 
such  a  small  man. 

"  Stop,"  said  I. 

He  halted,  and  turned  to  me.    He  was  a  good-looking  young 


met. 

"  You  won't  give  me  away  ?  ^^  I  said. 

"What  do  you  take  me  for  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  you're  all  right ;  but  if  you  should  happen  to  say  any- 
thing to  anybody,  it  might  get  out.  If  you  won't  tell  any  oi 
your  men,  I'll  go." 

"Oh,  come  along;  you  needn't  be  afeared  of  my  tellin'  on 
you.  I  don't  know  your  name,  and  —  not  to  cause  hard  f eelin's 
—  I  don't  want  to  know  it ;  come  on." 

He  stopped  at  the  pit  on  the  edge  of  the  gully.  I  passed  on 
I  saw  men  lying,  sitting,  and  a  very  few  standing  down  the 
line  at  some  of  the  other  pits.  I  heard  no  talk.  The  men  ai 
the  pit  where  my  friend  had  halted  did  not  apeak  to  him 
There  was  nothing  to  cause  them  to  speak.  He  handcc 
his  canteen  to  one  of  the  men ;  even  this  man  did  not  speak 
he  drank. 

I  walked  up  the  hill,  going  straight  toward  the  big  pine 
The  sun  itself  could  now  be  seen.  What  I  have  narrated  hac 
not  taken  five  miimtos,  for  the  pits  were  not  more  than  a  hun 
dred  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  swamp. 

Now,  once  out  of  sight  of  the  picket-line,  I  should  feel  safe 
How  far  in  the  rear  the  Confederate  fortifications  were,  I  coult 
not  yet  tell  — but  that  mattered  little;  I  should  have  no  feari 
when  I  reached  them. 

As  long  as  I  thought  it  possible  that  I  could  be  seen  fron 
the  pits  I  went  toward  the  big  pine  ;  soon  I  knew  that  I  was 
hidden  by  bushes,  and  I  went  as  rapidly  as  I  could  walk  in  i 
southeast  direction  for  nearly  an  hour.  I  passed  in  full  sigh' 
of  the  picket-line  in  many  p.lacos,  and  fortifications  far  to  m^ 
right  could  be  seen  upon  ihe  hills.  My  purpose  was  to  entei 
the  main  Confederate  intrcuichmonts  as  nearly  as  possible  oppo 
site  New  Bridge — opposite  the  position  from  which  I  hac 
started  on  the  night  before. 

The  sun  was  an  hour  high.    I  had  come  three  miles,  ] 


thought ;  I  sat  in  a  shady  place  and  endeavoured  to  ..think  what 
course  was  best.  I  believed  I  had  come  far  enough.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  go  forward.  I  could  see  parts  of  fortifi- 
cations. 1^0  one  would  think  of  hindering  my  entrance.  I 
would  go  into  the  lines  ;  then  I  would  turn  to  the  right  and 
follow  out  my  instructions. 

Again  I  started,  and  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  it  was 
entirely  bare  of  trees.  Three  or  foui*  hundred  yards  in  front 
were  lines  of  earthworks.  I  did  not  pause ;  I  went  straight 
ahead. 

A  body  of  men  marched  out  of  the  breastworks  —  about 
a  company,  I  thought.  They  were  marching  forward ;  their 
line  of  march  would  bring  them  near  me.  I  held  my  course. 
I  judged  that  the  company  was  some  regiments  picket  for  the 
next  twenty-four  hours ;  they  were  going  to  relieve  the  last 
night's  pickets. 

The  last  man  of  the  company  had  hardly  appeared :  sud- 
denly I  heard  a  cannon  roar,  apparently  from  a  Federal  bat- 
tery almost  directly  in  my  rear,  and  at  the  instant  a  shell 
had  shrieked  far  above  my  head. 

At  once  the  Confederates  replied.  I  did  not  think  that  I 
was  in  any  danger,  as  the  shells  went  high  in  the  air  in  order 
to  attain  their  object  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chickahominy. 

The  company  of  infantry  had  countermarched,  and  was 
again  behind  the  line  of  earthworks. 

I  looked  around  for  shelter  from  the  Federal  cannon; 
although  the  shells  went  high,  it  would  be  folly  for  me  to  go 
forward  into  the  place  of  danger.  The  hill  was  bare.  There 
was  no  depression,  no  tree,  no  fence,  nothing  but  the  open 
wind-swept  hill  —  desolate  and  bare,  I  was  on  this  bare 
hill. 

A  man  passed  me  from  the  rear.  He  was  armed.  He,  too, 
like  myself,  had  no  doubt  come  from  the  picket-line. 

"  Better  leg  it  1 "  he  cried —  and  I  legged  it  with  him,  mak- 
ing for  the  breastworks. 
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The  sliells  from  the  rear  seemed  to  fly  over  at  a  less  height. 
One  of  the  shells  burst  over  my  head- 
Suddenly  I  saw  my  companion  throw  tip  one  hand  —  his 
3ft  hand  —  with  great  violence,  and  fall  flat ;   hardly  was  I 
onscious  that  I  saw  him  fall  j  at  the  instant  there  was  a  deaf- 
ning  noise,  and  I  was  conscious  of  nothing. 


XX 


THE    MASK   OF   IGNORANCE 

'*I  am  mainly  ignorant 
What  place  this  is  ;  and  all  the  skill  I  haye 
Remembers  not  these  garments  ;  nor  I  know  not 
Where  I  did  lodge  last  night."  —  Shakespeare. 

"Who  is  it?" 

"Don't  know." 

My  head  pained  me.  I  opened  my  eyes.  Tlie  blue  sky  was 
over  me  now.  A  gently  swaying  motion  lifted  and  lowered 
me. 

"Hurt  bad?" 

"  Head  mashed." 

"  Anybody  else  ?  " 

"  One  more,  and  he's  gone  !  " 

I  could  not  see  the  speakers.  ...  I  tried  to  turn  my  head, 
but  could  not. 

I  turned  my  eyes  to  the  right,  then  to  my  left ;  the  motion 
of  my  eyes  threatened  to  break  something  in  my  head. 

I  saw  nothing  but  the  trees,  which  seemed  to  move  back 
slowly,  and  to  become  larger  and  smaller. 

Great  thirst  consumed  me.      I  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not. 

The  swaying  motion  continued.  The  trees  rose  and  fell  and 
went  bv.     The  blue  skv  was  ovftr  -mft.     T  c\\c{  nnt  stir. 


pines  .  .  .  these  are  not  pines ;  they  are  oaks.  A.  momeni 
before,  the  night  sky  had  been  overcast  with  rain-clouds  .  . 
now  the  sky  is  blue  over  my  head;  and  the  sun  is  hot.  M} 
head  whirs  with  pain  and  fear  —  fear  of  insanity.  I  have 
been  hurt;  I  have  been  unconscious  ...  I  cannot  recoiled 
what  hurt  me.  .  .  . 

But  no ;  there  was  no  mental  danger,  for  my  senses  were 
returning.  I  could  feel  that  I  was  being  borne,  in  a  wa} 
unknown  to  me,  by  some  unknown  men.  I  could  not  see  the 
men,  but  I  could  hear  them  step, — sometimes  very  clumsily 
causing  me  renewed  pain,  — and  I  could  hear  them  speak,  and 
breathe  heavily. 

INTow  I  thought  I  could  see  tents,  and  great  fear  came  oi 
me. 

We  passed  between  objects  like  tents,  and  went  on;  w( 
were  in  a  field,  or  some  open  space;  I  could  see  no  trees 
Then  I  heard,  or  thought  I  hoard,  a  voice  cry  out  strange 
syllables,  "Hep!  Hop!  Hep!" — and  again,  "Hep!  Hep 
Hep!" 

Well,  well  .  .  .  this  is  a  dream ;  I'll  soon  wake  up ;  but  ii 
is  vivid  while  it  lasts. 

Yet  the  strange  dream  continued.  How  long  had  I  beer 
dreaming?  I  dreamed  that  the  men  came  to  a  stop.  Thcj 
lowered  me  to  the  ground. 

I  looked  at  them.  They  were  looking  at  me.  Their  facej 
were  strange.  They  were  dirty.  They  were  clothed  alike.  ] 
closed  my  eyes.    I  tried  to  think. 

"  There  ho  goes  again,"  said  a  voice. 

I  felt  a  hand  on  my  wrist.  I  opened  my  eyes.  I  saw  £ 
face  bending  over  me.  The  face  rose.  It  was  a  good  face 
This  man's  head  was  bare.  He  had  spectacles.  He  was  nol 
dirty. 

"  Bring  him  in,"  said  the  man  with  the  good  face. 

I  was  lifted  again.     I  was  taken  into  a  tent  .  .  .  certain]} 


a  tent.  There  were  low  beds  in  the  tent  —  pallets  on  the 
ground.     There  were  forms  on  the  beds. 

The  men  laid  me  on  a  bed.  They  straightened  my  limbs. 
Then  one  of  them  raised  me  from  behind,  and  another  took  off 
my  coat,  or  I  supposed  so,  though  I  did  not  clearly  see.  Then 
they  went  away. 

I  was  thirsty.  I  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not  speak.  The 
man  with  the  spectacles  came  to  me.  He  said :  "  I  am  going 
to  dress  your  head.     You  are  not  hurt  badly.^^ 

My  head  was  paining  me,  then,  because  I  had  been  hurt  ? 
Yes,  that  must  be  true.  If  this  was  a  dream,  this  part  of  it 
was  not  unreasonable.     The  man  went  away. 

But  did  I  ever  have  such  a  nightmare  before  ?  I  had  sup- 
posed that  people  awoke  before  they  were  hurt. 

The  man  came  again.  He  brought  a  bowl  of  water  and  a 
spoon.  He  raised  my  head,  and  put  a  spoonful  of  water  to 
my  lips.     I  tried  to  open  my  mouth,  but  could  not. 

He  called,  "  William  1 "  A  negro  man  came.  The  negro 
took  my  head  in  his  hands.  The  man  with  the  spectacles 
opened  my  mouth,  and  put  water  into  it.  I  swallowed.  Then 
he  put  the  bowl  to  my  lips  and  I  drank.     Both  went  away. 

The  man  with  the  spectacles  came  again.  I  could  see  scis- 
sors in  his  hand.  He  turned  me  so  that  I  lay  on  my  side. 
He  began  to  hurt  me  ;  I  groaned. 

'^I  won't  be  long  about  it,''  he  said;  '^I  am  only  cutting 
your  hair  a  little,  so  that  I  can  get  at  you." 

Then  I  felt  my  head  getting  cold  —  wet,  I  thought;  then  I 
felt  my  head  get  warm ;  soon  I  was  turned  again,  and  lay  on 
my  back. 

"  Now,"  said  the  man,  "  I'll  give  you  some  more  water  if 
you'll  promise  to  go  to  sleep." 

I  could  not  promise,  though  I  wanted  the  water,  and  wanted 
to  go  to  sleep  so  that  this  strange  dream  might  be  ended. 
Then  I  laughed  inwardly  at  the  thought  of  banishing  dreams 
bv  sleeDiner. 


drank.  The  water  did  not  taste  so  good  as  the  first  draiighi 
did. 

I  closed  my  eyes ;  again  the  thought  came  that  the  dream 
would  soon  be  over. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes,  I  knew  it  was  night.  A  lighted 
candle  was  near  me.  I  was  lying  on  my  side.  I  had  turned, 
or  had  been  turned,  while  asleep.  Near  me  was  a  man  on  s 
bed;  beyond  him  was  another  man  on  another  bed  .  .  .  s 
great  fear  seized  me;  drops  of  cold  sweat  rolled  down  mj 
face.  .  .  .  Where  was  I  ?     What  was  I  ? 

My  head  began  to  throb.  I  heard  heavy  breathing.  I  tried 
to  remember  how  I  had  been  brought  to  this  place.  It  seemed 
like  the  place  of  .  .  .  had  I  dreamed  ?  Yes,  I  had  dreamed 
that  I  had  drunk  much  water ;  my  throat  was  parched. 

A  face  bent  over  me.  It  was  a  man's  face.  I  had  seen  H 
in  my  dream  .  .  .  then  I  was  not  yet  awake?  I  was  stiL 
dreaming  ?  Or,  if  I  was  awake,  maybe  I  had  not  dreamed  ^ 
Can  this  man  and  these  men  and  this  tent  and  this  pain  al 
be  real?  No;  certainly  not.  When  I  awake  I  shall  laugl 
at  this  dream ;  I  shall  write  it  out,  because  it  is  so  complex 
and  strange. 

The  man  said,  "  You  feel  better  now,  don't  you  ? '' 

I  tried  to  reply.  I  could  not  speak,  though  my  lips  moved 
The  man  brought  water,  and  I  drank.  He  sat  by  me,  and  pul 
his  fingers  on  my  wrist. 

''  You'll  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two/'  he  said.  I  hoped  thai 
his  words  would  come  true  ;  then  I  wondered  how,  in  a  dream 
I  could  hope  for  a  dream  to  end.     He  went  away. 

I  tried  hard  to  think,  but  the  effort  increased  the  pain  ii 
my  head.  I  felt  cramped,  as  though  I  had  lain  long  in  on( 
posture.  I  tried  to  turn,  but  was  able  only  to  stretch  my  legt 
and  arms. 

The  man  came  again.  He  looked  at  me;  then  he  kneli 
down  and  raised  my  head.    I  felt  better.    He  pulled  some 


up. 

Daylight  was  coming.  The  light  of  the  candle 
hut  feebly  against  the  new  light.  I  could  see  the  pc 
each  was  a  man.  There  were  live.  I  counted, - 
three,  four,  five;  five  sick  men.  I  wondered  if 
dreaming  also,  and  if  they  were  all  sick  in  the  hea( 
no ;  such  fantasy  shows  but  more  strongly  that  all 
ble  thing  is  unreal. 

I  counted  again^  —  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  si 
that  ? 

Oh,  I  see ;  I  have  counted  myself,  this  time. 

Myself?  What  part  or  lot  have  I  with  thei 
Who  are  they?     Who  am  I?     I  know  nothing — nc 

The  man  stood  over  me.  I  knew  that  he  was  a  d 
said,  "  Are  you  easier  ?  " 

I  could  not  reply.     He  went  away. 

I  closed  my  eyes,  and  again  tried  to  think;  again 
brought  increased  pain.  I  could  hear  a  whirring  ii( 
ears.     I  tried  to  sleep.     1  tried  to  quit  thinking. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes,  the  sun  was  sinning.  ( 
the  tent  was  very  bright. 

A  negro  man  came.  I  remembered  that  his  nam* 
iam.  He  brought  a  basin  of  water  and  a  towel  a 
He  sponged  my  face  and  hands,  and  dried  then 
towel.  Then  he  said,  "Can  you  eat  some  break 
could  not  reply. 

The  men  on  the  pallets — five  —  were  awake, 
nothing.     The  doctor  was  kneeling  by  one  of  the  pa 
one  next  to  me.    The  man  on  the  ])allct  groaned, 
said  something  to  him.    I  could  not  tell  what  the  c 
The  man  groaned. 

Another  man,  propped  up  on  his  pallet,  was  ea1 
gan  to  feel  hungry. 

William  brought  a  cup  of  tea,  with  a  piece  of  bisc 


drank.     William  went  away. 

The  snn  was  making  the  tent  very  warm.  Many  sounds 
came  from  outside.  What  caused  the  sounds  I  did  not  know. 
I  was  near  enough  to  the  railroad  to  hear  the  cars,  but  I  knew 
the  sounds  were  not  from  cars.  I  could  hear  shouting,  as  if 
of  wagoners. 

All  at  once,  I  heard  thunder  —  no;  it  could  not  be  thunder; 
the  sun  was  shining.  Yet,  it  might  be  thunder;  a  storm  might 
be  coming. 

I  wished  that  I  was  back  in  the  hotel.  I  was  sick,  and  it 
would  not  do  for  me  to  get  wet;  this  wagoner's  tent  was  not 
the  place  for  a  sick  man  in  a  storm. 

But  .  .  .  was  there  a  hotel?  The  hotel  was  a  dream — 
this  was  the  reality.     I  know  nothing. 

The  doctor  came.  He  looked  at  me,  and  smiled.  I  tried  to 
smile  in  return,  for  I  liked  him.     "  That's  right/'  he  said. 

The  doctor  knelt  by  the  pallet  next  to  mine  —  that  of  the 
man  who  had  groaned.     The  man  was  not  groaning  now. 

The  doctor  rose.  I  could  see  the  sick  man's  face  —  white, 
The  doctor  drew  the  sheet  over  the  man's  white  face.-  The 
doctor  went  out  of  the  tent.     A  cold  sweat  was  on  me. 

Some  men  came  in  —  four  men.  Each  man  took  the  pallel 
by  a  corner.  They  took  the  pallet  out  of  the  tent.  They  did 
not  come  back. 

Again  I  heard  thunder.  The  sun  was  still  shining.  Th( 
heat  was  great  —  great  enough,  I  thought,  to  bring  a  storn 
even  in  October.     I  had  never  before  known  it  so  warm. 

Why  should  so  many  wagoners  be  sick  at  once  ?  And  wh^ 
should  I  be  with  them  ?  I  began  to  fear  that  I  had  been  sicl 
for  a  great  many  days  ;  I  thought  that  I  had  been  unconscious 

The  doctor  came  in.  A  man  was  with  him.  The  man  hac 
a  book  in  his  hand  —  a  book  and  a  pencil. 

Now  I  could  see  some  gilt  badges  on  the  doctor's  collar.  Oi 
his  arms  were  some  gilt  stripes  —  and  gilt  stripes  on  the  arms  o: 


tlie  other  man  also.  These  men  must  be  officers,  I  thought, 
perhaps  officers  of  the  Citadel  battalion.^  I  wondered  what  I 
should  be  doing  in  their  world.  Then  again  came  the  thought 
that  I  had  been  unconscious,  and  for  how  long  I  did  not 

know. 

But,  no ;  it  can  be  nothing  else  than  a  dream ! 

The  man  with  the  book  wrote  something  in  it.  Then  he 
showed  the  book  to  the  doctor,  and  gave  him  the  pencil. 
The  doctor  wrote  in  the  book,  and  gave  the  pencil  and  the 
book  back  to  the  man.  The  man  with  the  book  went  out  of 
the  tent. 

The  doctor  came  to  me.  He  raised  his  right  hand  as  high 
as  his  shoulder.  The  first  finger  and  the  middle  finger  were 
stretched  out ;  the  other  fingers  were  closed.  He  was  smiling. 
I  looked  at  his  hand  and  at  his  face,  and  wondered. 

He  said,  "  Look !    How  many  ?  " 

I  said,  "Two.'' 

He  laughed  aloud.  "I  thought  so ;  we're  getting  on— we're 
doing  famously." 

He  sat  down  by  me,  on  some  sort  of  a  stool — one  of  those 
folding  stools.    He  began  to  dress  my  head. 

"  Your  name  is  Jones  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  wondering,  yet  pleased  with  the  sign  of 
good-will  shown  by  his  calling  me  by  my  first  name. 

"  What  edge  are  you  ?  " 

I  was  silent.    I  did  not  understand  the  question. 

"  What  edge  are  you  ?  "  he  repeated. 

I  was  not  so  sure  this  time  that  I  had  heard  aright.  Possi- 
bly he  had  used  other  words,  but  his  speech  sounded  to  me  as 
if  he  said,  "  What  edge  are  you  ?  " 

I  thought  he  was  meaning  to  ask  my  age. 

I  replied,  "  Twenty-one."     My  voice  was  strange  to  me. 

"  You  mean  the  twenty-first  ?  "  he  asked. 


"  The  t-wenty-second  what  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Year,"  said  1,  greatly  astonished. 

He  smiled,  then  suddenly  became  serious,  and  went  away. 

After  a  while  he  came  back.  "  Do  you  know  what  I  asked 
you  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  No,"  said  I. 

"Then  why  did  you  say  twenty-one  and  twenty-second  ?  '^ 

"  That  is  my  age,"  said  I. 

"  Oh ! "  said  he ;  "but  I  did  not  ask  your  age.  You  did  not 
hear?" 

"No,"  said  I. 

"  What  is  your  reg-i-ment  ?  "  he  asked  very  distinctly. 

Now  it  was  clear  enough  that  all  this  thing  was  a  dream. 
For  a  man  in  real  life  to  ask  such  a  question,  it  was  impossi- 
ble.   I  felt  relieved  of  many  fears. 

"What  are  you  smiling  at  ?"  he  asked. 

"  IVe  been  dreaming,"  I  said. 

"  And  your  dream  was  pleasant  ?  ^' 

"No,"  said  I. 

"You  smile  then  at  unpleasant  things?^' 

"No,"  said  I. 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  he. 

"Neither  do  I,"  said  I. 

"  What  is  your  regiment  ?  '^  he  asked. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  '^ 

"It  is-  my  duty.  I  have  to  make  a  report  of  your  case. 
Give  me  an  answer,"  said  he. 

"  I  have  no  regiment,"  I  said. 

"Try  to  remember.  Do  you  know  that  you  have  been 
unconscious  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  you  are  better  now ;  and  you  will  soon  be  well,  and 
I  shall  have  to  send  you  back  to  your  regiment," 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  regiment  ?  '^  I  asked. 


and  gave  me  a  bitter  draught. 

I  went  into  a  doze.  My  mind  wandered  over  many  trifles. 
I  was  neither  asleep  nor  awake.  My  nose  and  face  itclied.  But 
tlie  pain  in  my  head  was  less  violent. 

After  a  while  I  was  fully  awake.  The  pain  had  returned. 
The  doctor  was  standing  by  me. 

"  Where  do  you  live  when  you  are  at  home  ?  "  lie  asked. 

The  question  came  with  something  like  a  shock.  I  did  not 
know  how  to  reply.  And  it  seemed  no  less  strange  to  know 
that  thus  far  I  had  not  thought  of  home,  than  to  find  that  I 
did  not  know  a  home. 

"  Where  is  your  home  ?  ^^  he  repeated. 

"  I  do  not  remember,"  I  said. 

"  Where  were  you  yesterday  ?  ^' 

"  I  was  at  the  hotel  on  the  hill,"  I  said. 

He  laughed  in  a  peculiar  way.  Then  he  said,  ^'  You  think 
you  are  in  South  Carolina  ?  " 

'^  Yes,"  I  replied. 

"  Are  you  not  one  of  Gregg's  men  ?  " 

"ITo,"saidI. 

"  You  don't  belong  to  Gregg's  regiment  ?  " 

"No,"  said  I. 

"Nor  to  Gregg's  brigade ?  " 

"  Soldiers,  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  replied. 

"Are  there  soldiers  camped  here  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied. 

"I  am  not  one  of  them,"  I  said. 

"  Try  to  remember,"  he  said,  and  went  away. 

The  more  I  tried  to  remember,  the  more  confused  I  was, 
and  the  more  did  I  suffer  pain.  I  could  see  now  th.at  what  I 
had  taken  for  a  wagoners'  camp  was  a  soldiers^  camp.  But 
why  there  should  be  soldiers  here  was  too  hard  for  me.  This 
doctor  with  gilt  stripes  must  be  a  surgeon. 


The  doctor  came  again. 

^^  How  are  you  now,  Jones  ?  ^^  lie  asked. 

"  Better,  I  trust,"  said  I. 

"  You  will  be  fit  for  duty  in  less  tlian  a  week/'  lie  said. 

^' Fit  for  duty?'' 

^^Yes.'' 

"What  duty?" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  insist  that  you  are  not  a  soldier  ? '' 
.  "I  am  not  a  soldier,''  I  said. 

"  Then  why  do  you  wear  a  uniform  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  been  a  soldier ;  I  have  never  worn  uniform : 
you  are  taking  me  for  another  man." 

"  You  have  on  the  uniform  now,"  said  he. 

He  brought  a  coat  and  showed  me  the  brass  Imttons  on  it. 

"  Your  buttons  are  like  miuo  —  palmetto  buttons." 

"  Palmetto  bubtons  ?  "  I  repeated,  wondering. 

"Yes  ;  you  say  you  are  in  South  Carolina  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  assented.     "  Is  that  my  coat  ?  " 

"  Yes.     What  district  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  — yes,  Barnwell." 

"  Who  is  your  ca]ytain  ?  " 

"I  have  never  had  a  captain,"  Tlnm,  by  a  great  effort,  ] 
said,  '^  I  don't  understand  at  all  this  talk  about  soldiers  auc 
captains.     Do  you  belong  to  the  Oifcadel  battalion  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  said  ;  "  you  mean  the  Charleston  Citadel  ? 

"  Yes." 

"  Did  you  go  to  the  Citadel  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  think  not,"  said  I. 

"  Why  do  you  refer  to  the  Citadel  battalion  ?  " 

"  They  are  soldiers,"  I  replied. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  President  Davis — Jeff  Davis  ?  " 

'^  No,"  said  I. 

"  You  know  something  of  Charleston  ?  " 

"  I've  been  there,  I  think." 


a  \\n.r.^  oi> 


''  How  long  ?     Try  to  think." 

"  I  am  greatly  confused,"  I  said.  "  I  don't  know  whether  I 
am  awake  or  dreaming." 

"  Ask  me  questions,"  said  the  doctor. 

"Where  am  I?" 

"  In  the  field  hospital." 

"  What  am  I  here  for  ?  What  is  the  field  hospital  ?  I  did 
not  know  there  was  a  hospital  here." 

"  Where  do  you  think  you  are  ?  " 

"  In  Aiken,"  I  said. 

"  Do  you  live  in  Aiken  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  Doctor.     I  suppose  you  are  a  doctor  ?  " 

"  Yes,  when  I'm  at  home ;  here  I  am  a  surgeon.  Ask  me 
more  questions." 

"  Give  me  some  water,"  said  I. 

He  brought  the  water,  and  I  drank. 

"  Am  I  not  in  Aiken  ?  " 

"You  are  not  now  in  Aiken,"  said  the  doctor.  "Try  to 
remember  whether  your  home  is  in  Aiken." 

"  No,  I  am  staying  here  for  a  time,"  said  I. 

"  Where  is  your  home  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  anything,"  said  I,  gloomily. 

"  Ask  me  more  questions,"  said  the  doctor ;  "we  must  try  to 
get  you  out  of  this." 

"  Out  of  this  what  ?  " 

"  This  condition.  You  have  been  hurt,  and  you  cannot  put 
things  together  yet.  It  will  come  right  after  a  little,  if  you 
don't  get  irritable." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  I. 

"Ask  more  questions,"  said  he. 

"  How  did  I  get  here  ?  " 

"  You  were  brought  here  unconscious,  or  almost  so,  by  my 
infirmary  men." 

"What  men?" 


"What  are  they  ?" 

«  Well/^  said  he^  "  they  are  my  helpers/' 

"  I  knew  something  strange  had  happened.  How  did  I  get 
hurt?" 

"  Do  you  know  how  long  you  were  in  Aiken  ?  " 

"  I  came  here  yesterday,  and  expected  to  stay  two  or  three 
days ;  but  from  what  you  tell  me  I  suppose  I  am  not  here  now.^^ 

"  Where  were  you  before  you  went  to  Aiken  ?  " 

« I  don't  know.'' 

"  Were  you  not  in  Charleston  ?  " 

"  I  was  in  Charleston,  but  it  might  have  been  after  I  was  in 
Aiken." 

His  look  became  very  serious  at  this  —  in  truth,  what  I  had 
said  was  puzzling  to  myself. 

"  I  think  you  belong  to  Gregg's  brigade,  very  likely  tc 
Gregg's  regiment.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  you  now,  bu1 
you  need  something  first." 

He  gave  me  another  bitter  draught  of  I  know  not  what,  and 
went  out  of  the  tent. 

To  say  what  I  thought  would  be  impossible.  I  thoughl 
everything  and  nothing. 

Again  that  thunder. 

The  best  I  had  in  this  bewilderment  was  trust  in  the  doctor 
I  believed  he  would  clear  up  this  fog  in  my  brain ;  for  that  mj 
brain  was  confused  I  could  no  longer  doubt.  The  doctor  was 
hopeful — that  was  my  comfort.  He  had  given  me  medicine 
every  time  I  felt  worse ;  he  was  certainly  a  good  doctor.  I  fell 
soothed:  perhaps  the  medicine  was  helping  me. 

When  I  awoke,  the  sun  was  low.     The  doctor  was  by  me. 

"  You  have  been  talking  in  your  sleep,"  he  said. 

"  What  did  I  say  ?  "      My  brain  now  seemed  a  little  clearer, 

"Nothing  of  consequence.  You  mentioned  the  names  o1 
several  persons  —  you  said  something  about  Butler,  and  some- 
thing also  about  Brooks  and  Sumner." 


«  What  Brooks  ?  " 

"  I  don't  remember,"  I  said. 

"  I  was  sure  tliat  you  belong  to  a  Soutli  Carolina  r 
lie  said. 

"No,  Doctor;  I  don't  belong  to  any  regiment,  an 
understand  your  talk  about  regiments.  Why  shouL 
regiments  ? '' 

"  Do  you  see  these  men  ? ''  asked  the  doctor,  point 
pallets ;  "they  have  been  wounded  in  battle.'' 

I  looked  at  him  closely.  He  seemed  sober  i 
although  his  words  were  wild. 

"  We  are  at  war,"  he  continued.  "  Tell  me,"  he  a 
denly,  "  tell  me  what  day  of  the  month  this  is." 

"  The  nineteenth,"  said  I. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Because  I  read  yesterday  the  Augusta  Const%tut\ 
the  eighteenth,"  said  I. 

"  l^ow  that's  the  kind  of  answer  I  like,"  said  he ;  " 
is  getting  well.     Eighteenth  of  what  ?  '^ 

"  October  j  I  think  this  is  very  warm  weather  for 
said  I. 

"  It  is  indeed,"  said  he. 

"I  suppose  there  was  a  storm  somewhere,'^  said  I^ 
thunder." 

"  I  did  not  hear  any  thunder,"  said  he. 

"  Then  maybe  it  was  part  of  my  dream,"  I  said. 

"  What  else  did  you  dream  ?  " 

"  I  dreamed  that  I  saw  a  dead  man  carried  out  of  t 

"  Can  you  trust  me  ?  "  asked  the  doctor. 

"Yes." 

"  How  old  did  you  say  you  are  ?  " 

"Twenty-one." 

"  Do  you  know  in  what  year  you  were  born  ?  ^' 

"Yes;  to  be  sure  —  thirty-eight." 


«  What  Brooks  ?  " 
"  I  don't  remember,"  I  said. 

« I  was  sure  that  you  belong  to  a  South  Carolina  regiment," 
he  said- 

"  Ko,  Doctor ;  I  don't  belong  to  any  regiment,  and  I  don't 
understand  your  talk  about  regiments.  Why  should  there  be 
regiments  ?  " 

*^  Do  you  see  these  men  ?  "  asked  the  doctor,  pointing  to  the 
pallets ;  "they  have  been  wounded  in  battle." 

I  looked  at  him  closely.  He  seemed  sober  and  sane, 
although  his  words  were  wild. 

"We  are  at  war,"  he  continued.  "Tell  me,"  he  added  sud- 
denly, "tell  me  what  day  of  the  month  this  is." 

"  The  nineteenth,"  said  I. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Because  I  read  yesterday  the  Augusta  ConstUxUionalist  of 
the  eighteenth,"  said  I. 

^^  ISTow  that's  the  kind  of  answer  I  like,"  said  he ;  "  your  head 
is  getting  well.    Eighteenth  of  what  ?  " 

"  October ;  I  think  this  is  very  warm  weather  for  October," 
said  I. 

"  It  is  indeed,"  said  he. 

"I  suppose  there  was  a  storm  somewhere,"  said  I^  "I  heard 
thunder." 

"  I  did  not  hear  any  thunder,"  said  he. 

"  Then  maybe  it  was  part  of  my  dream,"  I  said. 

"  What  else  did  you  dream  ?  " 

"  I  dreamed  that  I  saw  a  dead  man  carried  out  of  the  tent." 

"  Can  you  trust  me  ?  "  asked  the  doctor. 

"Yes." 

^^  How  old  did  you  say  you  are  ?  " 

^'  Twenty-one." 

"  Do  you  know  in  what  year  you  were  born  ?" 

"Yes;  to  be  sure  —  thirty-eight." 


"Fifty-nine/'  said  I. 

"  I  tliink  I'd  better  give  you  some  medicine/'  said  he. 

I  took  the  draught.  In  a  very  short  time  I  began  to  fee' 
strangely  calm  —  in  fact,  almost  stupid.  The  doctor  sat  by  lu} 
side. 

^^  You  can  trust  me  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

^'  You  belong  to  a  South  Carolina  regiment/'  he  said. 

I  looked  at  him,  and  said  nothing. 

^'  I  know  just  what  you  are  thinking,"  said  he,  smiling ;  " yox 
are  thinking  that  one  of  us  two  is  crazy." 

''  Yes,"  said  I. 

"But  you  are  wrong,  at  least  in  regard  to  yourself.  Yoi 
are  suffering  a  little  in  the  head,  but  there  is  no  longer  an] 
danger  to  your  brain  at  all." 

"  I  think  I  am  dreaming,"  said  I. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  continue  to  think  so ;  tliat  will  do  n( 
harm." 

He  went  away,  but  soon  returned  —  I  say  soon,  but  I  ma^ 
be  wrong  in  that. 

"  How  do  you  get  on  with  that  dream  of  yours  ?  "  he  asked 
"  what  have  you  dreamed  while  T  was  gone  ?  " 

"  Confusion,"  said  I ;  "  nothing  but  cou Fusion." 

"  If  a  man  is  dreaming,  will  a  sharp  pain  awake  him  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"  Well,  let  me  try  it,"  and  he  opened  his  lancet 

I  shrank,  and  ho  laughed. 

"You  are  beginning  to  understand  that  many  things  hav( 
happened  since  you  were  in  Aiken  ?  " 

I  made  a  motion  of  tuy  head  —  moanitig  half  assent. 

"You  will  end  by  remembering  your  broken  experience,"  h( 
said,  "  but  it  may  take  some  time.  Your  case  ia  more  stubbori 
than  I  thought." 

"  How  did  I  get  hurt  ?  "  I  asked. 


«  Who  did  it? ''I  asked. 

^^  Don^t  precisely  know,"  said  he  ;  ^^  but  it  makes  no  differences 
which  one  did  it ;  we  all  know  that  you  were  in  the  right." 

"  There  was  a  quarrel  ?  "  I  asked. 

«  A  big  one/'  said  he ;  "I  think  it  best  to  relieve  your  curi- 
osity at  once  by  telling  you  what  has  happened  in  the  world. 
If  I  did  not,  you  would  make  yourself  worse  by  fancying  too 
much,  and  you  would  become  more  and  more  bewildered.  I 
can  put  you  right.  But  can  you  make  up  your  mind  to  accept 
the  situation  as  it  is,  and  bear  up  in  the  hope  that  you  will 
come  right  in  the  end  ?  " 

I  did  not  reply.  I  do  not  know  what  feeling  was  uppermost 
in  my  mind.  It  was  not  anxiety,  for  my  interest  in  others 
was  pure  blank.  It  was  not  fear,  for  he  had  assured  me  that 
my  physical  condition  was  more  favourable.  . 

"  Yes,"  he  continued ;  "  it  is  best  to  tell  you  the  truth,  and 
the  whole  truth,  lest  your  fancy  conjure  up  things  that  do  not 
exist.  After  all,  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  what  you  might 
have  reasonably  expected  when  you  were  in  Aiken  in  eighteen 
fifty-nine." 

"  How  long  have  I  been  in  this  condition  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  This  condition  ?     Only  since  yesterday  morning." 

^'  Then  why  do  you  say  eighteen  fifty-nine  ?  " 

"Your  present  condition  began  yesterday;  but  it  is  also 
true  —  or  at  least  seems  to  be  true  —  that  you  do  not  remem- 
ber your  experience  from  October  eighteen  fifty-nine  until 
yesterday." 

"  You  mean  for  me  to  believe  that  eighteen  fifty-nine  has 
all  gone  ?  " 

"  Yes  —  all  gone  —  in  fact,  this  is  summer  weather." 

I  remembered  the  heat  of  the  past  day,  and  the  thunder. 
Yet  it  was  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  I  had  been  unconscious 
for  six  months  —  but,  no ;  he  was  not  saying  I  had  been  uncon- 
scious for  six  months  —  nobody  could  live  through  sucli  a  state 


known  six  months  ago. 

"  What  month  is  this  ?  "  I  asked. 

"June,"  said  he;  "June  4th.'' 

^'  From  October  to  June  is  a  long  time,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,  and  many  things  have  happened  since  October  eigh 
teen  fifty-nine,"  said  he. 

"  Doctor,  are  you  serious  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  On  my  honour,"  said  he. 

"And  I  have  lost  eight  months  of  my  life  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no ;  only  the  memory  of  the  past,  and  that  loss  is  bu 
temporary.     You  will  get  right  after  a  while." 

"  And  what  have  I  been  doing  for  the  past  eight  months  ?  " 

"  That  is  what  I've  been  trying  to  find  out,"  said  he  ;  "I  an 
trying  now  to  find  your  regiment." 

"There  you  go  again  about  my  regiment.     Do  you  expec 
me  to  accept  that?" 

"  You  said  you  could  trust  me,"  he  replied ;  "  why  should 
deceive  you  ?    Tell  me  why  you  think  I  may  be  deceiving  you.' 

"Because — "  said  L 

"  Because  what  ?  " 

"  I  fear  that  you  are  hiding  a  worse  thing  in  order  to  do  mi 
good." 

"But  I  gave  you  my  word  of  honour,  and  I  give  it  again 
These  hills  around  you  are  covered  by  an  army." 

"  Where  are  we  ?  "  I  asked,  in  wonder. 

"We  are  near  Richmond ;  within  five  miles  of  it." 

"  What  Eichmond  ?  " 

"  In  Virginia." 

"  And  what  brought  me  here  ?    Why  should  I  be  here  ?  " 

"You  came  here  voluntarily,  while  you  were  in  good  health 
no  doubt,  and  while  your  mind  acted  perfectly." 

"But  why  should  1  have  come  ?  " 

"Because  your  regiment  was  ordered  to  come." 

"And  why  should  there  be  an  army  ?  " 


defend  your  country,  and  your  regiment  was  ordered  here.'^ 

"  Country  invaded  ?    Volunteered  ?  '^ 

"Yes.'' 

"  Then  we  are  at  war  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Witli  England  ?  " 

"  No ;  not  with.  England,  with  the  United  States/' 

I  laughed  gayly,  perhaps  hysterically. 

"  Now  I  know  that  this  is  a  dream/'  said  I. 

<c  Y^hy  ?  " 

"  The  idea  of  the  United  States  being  at  war  with  itself  1 "  I 
laughed  again. 

"  Take  this,"  said  he,  and  he  gave  me  another  potion.  He 
waited  a  few  minutes  for  the  medicine  to  affect  nie.  Then  he 
said,  "  Can  you  remember  how  many  states  compose  the  United 
States  ?  " 

"  Thirty-three,  I  believe,"  said  I. 

"  There  were  thirty-three,  I  suppose,  in  eighteen  fifty-nine," 
said  he;  "but  now  there  are  not  so  many.  Eleven  of  the  states 
— the  most  of  the  Southern  states  —  have  seceded  and  have  set 
up  a  government  of  their  own.  We  call  ourselves  the  Confcnl- 
erate  States  of  America.  Our  capital  is  Kichmond.  The 
Northern  states  are  at  war  with  us,  trying  to  force  us  back 
into  the  Union,  as  they  call  it.  War  has  been  going  on  for 
more  than  a  year." 
"What!" 

"  Yes,"  said  he ;  "  all  these  great  events  required  more  thau 
eight  months." 

"  More  than  a  year ! "  I  exclaimed ;  "  what  year  is  this  ?  " 

"  Here  is  my  record,"  said  he ;  "  here  is  yesterday's  record.'^ 

He    opened  it  at   a   page   opposite  which   was   a  blaal< 

page.     The  written  page  was  headed  June  3, 18G2.    Below  the 

heading  were  written  some   ei|;ht   or  ten  names,  —  Private 

Such-a-one,  of  Company  A  or  B,  such  a  regiment;  Corporal 
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Somebodj  of  another  regiment,  aud  so  on.  Upoa  one  line 
there  was  nothing  written  except  B.  Jones. 

Then  the  doctor  brought  me  a  newspaper,  and  showed  me 
the  date.  The  paper  was  the  Eichmond  Examiner;  the  date. 
Wednesday^  June  4,  1862. 

"  This  is  to-day's  paper/'  said  the  doctor. 

I  laughed. 

He  continued :  "  Yes,  war  has  been  going  on  for  more  than 
a  year.  The  great  effort  of  the  United  States  army  is  to  take 
Eichmond,  and  the  Confederates  have  an  army  here  to  defend 
Eichmond.     Here/'  he  added,  ^'I  will  show  you." 

He  went  to  the  door  of  the  tent  and  held  back  the  canvas  or 
both  sides. 

^^Lookl" 

I  looked  with  all  my  eyes.  My  vision  was  limited  to  a  narroT\ 
latitude.  I  could  see  tents,  their  numbers  increasing  as  per 
spective  broadened  the  view.  I  could  see  many  men  passing 
to  and  fro. 

"  You  see  a  little  of  it/'  said  he ;  "  the  lines  extend  f  oi 
miles." 

I  did  not  laugh.  My  hands  for  the  first  time  went  up  to  mj 
face ;  I  wanted  to  hide  my  eyes  from  a  mental  flash  too  daz 
zhng  and  too  false ;  at  once  my  hands  fell  back. 

I  had  found  a  beard  on  my  face,  where  there  had  been  non( 
before. 


XXI 

ONE  MOKE   CONFEDERATE 

"  Thy  mind  and  body  are  alike  unfit 
To  trust  each  other,  for  some  hours,  at  least ; 
When  thou  art  better,  I  will  be  thy  guide  — 
But  whither  ? ''  —  Byrok. 

I  AWOKE  from  an  uneasy  sleep,  superinduced,  I  tl 
tlie  surgeon's  repeated  potions.  My  head  was  light  a 
but  the  pain  had  almost  gone.     My  stomach  was  cra^ 

It  was  night.  Candles  were  burning  on  a  low  tal 
middle  of  the  tent.  The  pallets,  other  than  mine, 
appeared ;  my  dream  had  changed ;  the  tent  seemed 

The  doctor  and  two  strange  men  were  sitting  by 
I  had  heard  them  talking  before  I  opened  my  eyes. 

"  I  should  like  to  have  him,  Frank.-'^ 

Then  the  doctor's  voice  said :  ^^  I  have  made  inquir; 
adjutant  in  the  brigade,  and  no  such  man  seems  to  b( 
But  he  knows  that  he  is  from  South  Carolina  —  in 
buttons  are  sufficient  proof  of  that.  Then  the  du 
in  his  pocket  shows  the  movements  of  no  other  bri| 
Gregg's.     Take  him  into  your  company.  Captain.'^ 

"  Can  I  do  that  without  some  authority  ?  " 

"  You  can  receive  him  temporarily ;  when  he  is  1 
will  be  called  for,  and  you  can  return  him  to  his  com 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Aleck  ?  " 


else  can  you  suggest?^' 

"  I  don't  know.     Can't  we  wait  ?  ^* 

"Wait  for  what?'' 

"  Wait  till  we  find  his  people." 

"  He'll  be  fit  for  duty  in  two  days.  What'U  we  do  with  him 
then  ?  —  turn  him  loose  ?  He  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with 
himself.  I  tell  you  we  can't  find  his  regiment,  or,  at  least,  we 
haven't  found  it,  and  that  he  is  fit  for  duty,  or  will  be  in  a 
few  days;  he  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  the  general  hospital, 
and  I  wouldn't  risk  sending  him  there  3  Powell  would  wondei 
at  me." 

"  Can't  you  keep  him  a  while  longer  ?  " 

"I  can  keep  him  a  few  days  only ;  I  tell  you  there  is  noth- 
ing the  matter  with  him.  If  I  discharge  him,  what  will  hi 
do  ?  He  ought  to  be  attached  —  he  must  be  attached,  else  he 
cannot  even  get  food.  It  will  all  necessarily  end  in  his  being 
forced  into  the  ranks  of  some  company,  and  I  want  to  see  hiir 
placed  right." 

"I  will  not  object  to  taking  him  if  I  can  get  him  properly.' 

"  Somebody'll  get  him.  Besides,  we  can't  let  him  leave  m 
before  he  has  a  place  to  go  to.  I  think  I  have  the  right,  ii 
this  miraculous  contingency,  as  Aleck  calls  it,  to  hand  him  ove] 
to  you,  at  least  temporarily.  Of  course  you  can't  keep  hin 
always.  Sooner  or  later  we'll  hear  of  some  regiment  that  h 
seeking  such  a  man.  His  memory  will  return  to  him,  so  thai 
he'll  know  where  he  belongs." 

"Yes  —  I  suppose  so.  I  am  willing  to  receive  him.  Wlier 
his  company  is  found,  of  course  I  shall  be  compelled  to  lei 
him  go." 

"  If  provision  is  not  made  for  him,  he  must  suffer.  I  shal 
fear  for  him  unless  we  can  settle  him  in  some  way  such  as  1 
propose.     Am  I  not  right,  Aleck  ?  " 

"  Can't  you  keep  him  with  you  as  some  sort  of  help  ?  " 

"I  would  not  propose  such  a  thing  to  him.     There  could  b( 


and  I'm  going  to  treat  him  better  tlian  that.  By  the  way,  I 
believe  he  is  awake." 

My  eyes  were  wide  open.  The  doctor  turned  to  me  and  said, 
«  How  do  you  feel  now,  Jones  ?  " 

"  Am  I  here  yet  ? ''  I  muttered. 

"  Yes.     Did  you  expect  to  be  in  two  places  at  once  ?  " 

'^  Where  are  the  others  ?  " 

"What  others?" 

"  The  ^YQ  men." 

"  What  five  men  ?  " 

"  The  five  men  on  the  pallets." 

f<  Oil  f  —  been  sent  to  the  general  hospital." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  mournfully;  " CTerything  that  comes  goes 
again." 

"  Sound  philosophy,"  said  he ;  "  you  are  getting  strong  and 
well.  Don't  bother  your  head  about  what  happened  last  cen- 
tury or  last  year." 

He  went  to  the  door  and  called  William. 

The  negro  man  came.     "  Some  soup,"  said  the  doctor. 

The  soup  was  good.  I  felt  better  —  almost  strong.  The 
doctor's  friends  sat  by,  saying  nothing.  The  doctor  smiled  to 
see  me  take  the  soup  somewhat  greedily. 

"  Talk  to  him,  Captain,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  My  friend  "  said  one  of  the  men,  "  allow  me  to  ask  if  you 
know  where  you  are." 

"  I  know  what  Fve  been  told,"  said  I. 

"  You  must  be  good  enough  to  believe  it,"  said  he ;  "  you 
believe  it  or  you  doubt  it.    Do  you  still  doubt  it  ?  " 

"Yes,"  I  said  boldly. 

"  I  can't  blame  you,"  said  he.  His  voice  was  low  and  firm 
—  a  gentleman's  voice ;  a  voice  to  inspire  confidence ;  a  voice 
which  I  thought,  vaguely,  I  had  heard  before. 

"  Yet,"  he  continued,  "  to  doubt  it  you  must  be  making  some 
theory  of  your  own  5  what  is  it,  please  ?  " 


He  spoke  with  a  slight  lisp.  1  noticed  it,  and  felt  pleased 
that  I  had  got  to  a  stage  in  which  such  a  trifle  was  of  any 
interest. 

"The  only  possible  theories  are  that  I  am  dreaming  and  —  '- 

"  Be  good  enough  to  tell  me  another.^^ 

He  had  not  interrupted  me ;   I  had  hesitated. 

"  I  know ! ''  exclaimed  the  doctor ;  "  he  thinks  I  am  conceal- 
ing worse  by  inventing  a  war  with  all  its  et  ceteras.  His  sup- 
position does  me  credit  in  one  way,  but  in  another  it  does  me 
great  injury.  Although  I  have  given  him  my  word  of  honoui 
that  I  am  concealing  nothing,  he  still  hangs  to  his  notion  that 
I  am  lying  to  him  in  order  to  kee^)  from  liim  a  truth  tliat 
might  be  dangerous  to  his  health.  I  shall  be  compelled  to  call 
him  out  when  he  gets  well.     Will  you  act  for  mo,  Aleck  ?  '^ 

"With  great  pleasure,"  said  the  man  addressed;  "but  per- 
haps your  friend  will  make  the  amende  when  lie  knows  the 
injustice  of  his  suspicions." 

"  Have  I  told  either  of  you  what  I  have  said  to  Jones  about 
the  war  ?  "  asked  the  doctor. 

"Certainly  notj  so  far  as  I  have  the  right  to  speak,"  said 
the  Captain.     The  other  man  shook  liis  head. 

"Then  tell  Jones  the  conditions  here." 

"  Oh,  Doctor,  don't  be  so  hard  on  me !  I  accept  all  you  say, 
although  it  is  accepting  impossibilities." 

"  Then,  about  your  dream  theory,"  said  the  Captain ;  "  would 
you  object  to  my  asking  if  yon  have  ever  had  such  a  dream  — 
so  vivid  and  so  long  ?  " 

"ISTot  that  I  know  of,"  said  I. 

"  You  think  that  Dr.  Frost  and  my  brother  and  I  are  mere 
creatures  of  your  fancy  ?  " 

The  candles  did  not  give  a  great  light.  I  could  not  clearly 
see  his  features.  He  came  nearer,  moving  his  stool  to  my 
side.  My  head  was  below  him,  so  that  I  was  looking  up  at 
his  face.    He  was  a  young  man.     His  face  was  almost  a  tri- 


"  JL  Deiieve  tnab  uiba,iiib  ure  iiuu  vcij  wcii  ui.j.uclc3uuuu.,  cjvcjll 
by  the  wisest,"  he  said.  "  Do  me  the  kindness  to  confess  that 
your  present  experience,  if  a  dream,  is  more  wonderful  than 
any  other  dream  you  have  had.'' 

Though  my  head  was  dizzy,  I  thought  I  could  detect  a  slight 
tinge  of  irony  in  this  excessively  polite  speech. 

"  I  think  it  must  be,"  I  replied  5  "  although  I  cannot  remem- 
ber any  other  dream." 

"  Then,  might  not  one  say  that  the  only  dream  you  are  con- 
scious of  is  not  a  dream  ?  " 

"  That  contradicts  itself,"  said  I. 

^^  And  you  find  yourself  unable  to  accept  the  word  of  three 
men  that  you  are  not  dreaming  ?  " 

"Not  if  they  are  men  of  my  dream,"  said  I. 

"A  good  retort,  sir,"  he  said.  "  Do  me  the  kindn<*ss  to  tell 
me  your  notion  of  a  dream.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  con- 
sistent throughout,  or  should  there  be  strong  intrinsic  proof  of 
its  own  unrealness  ?  " 

"Captain,"  I  said,  "I  cannot  tell.  I  know  nothing.  I 
doubt  my  own  existence." 

"Pardon  me,"  said  he;  "you  know  the  test  —  you  think, 
therefore  you  exist.     Are  you  not  sure  that  you  think  ?  " 

"'I  think,  or  I  dream  that  I  think." 

"Well  said,  sir;  an  excellent  reasoner  while  dreaming. 
But  suppose  you  dream  on  ;  what  will  be  the  result  ?  " 

"Dream  and  sleep  till  I  awake,"  said  I. 

"  May  I  ask  where  you  will  awake  ?  " 

"In  Aiken." 

"I  know  a  little  of  Aiken,"  said  the  Captain ;  "I  was  there 
not  a  year  ago." 

Naturally  the  remark  was  of  interest  to  me. 

"  When  was  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

"It  was  in  August,  of  last  year.  You  remember,  Frank,  I 
was  recruiting  for  the  reorganized  First." 

"August  of  what  year  ?  "  I  asked. 


"  Gentlemen,"  said  I,  *^  bear  with  me,  I  beg  you.  I  am  nol 
myself.     I  am  going  through  deep  waters.     I  know  nothing." 

"  We  know/'  said  the  doctor  j  "  and  we  are  going  to  see  yon 
through."  Then  he  added :  "  Captain  Haskell  came  from  Abbe- 
ville. He  has  men  in  his  company  from  several  of  the  dis- 
tricts ;  possibly  some  of  them  would  know  you,  and  you  mighi 
know  them." 

I  did  not  want  to  know  them.  I  said  nothing.  The  doctor's 
suggestion  was  not  to  my  liking.  Why  should  I  join  these 
men  ?  What,  to  me,  was  this  cai)tain  ?  Wliat  was  I  to  him  V 
So  far  as  I  knew,  I  had  no  interest  in  this  war.  So  far  as  1 
could  know  myself,  my  tastes  did  not  se<un  to  set  strongly  in 
the  direction  of  soldiering.  Th(\se  men  could  get  aloug  with- 
out my  help.  Why  could  T  not  iind  a  diifereut  occupation  'i 
Anything  woidd  be  beitter  than  getting  kiUed  in  a  cause  I  diil 
not  understand.  Then,  too,  I  was  thn^aieued  with  the  wretched 
condition  of  an  objee-t  of  common  curiosity.  If  T  was  going  tc 
be  gazed  at  by  this  officer  and  his  nueu,  —  if  I  was  to  bt^  regarded 
as  a  freak,  — my  way  certainly  did  not  li(^  with  theirs. 

"Frank,"  said  the  Captain's  brotluu*,  "would  it  hurt  Jones 
to  go  out  of  the  tent  for  a  nu)in(»nt  Y  " 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  doctor;  "  a  good  suggestion." 

"Why  should  I  go  out?"   I  asked. 

"Only  to  look  about  you,"  he  repli(ul. 

The  doctor  helped  me  to  my  f(M-t.  T  was  surprised  to  Hue; 
myself  so  strong.  Dr.  Frost  took  niy  arm;  all  of  us  weni 
out. 

I  looked  around.  Near  na  but  little  ccndd  be  seen — only  i 
few  fires  on  the  ground.  But  far  off — a  mile  or  so,  I  dou'i 
know  —  the  whole  world  was  Binning  witlx  fires;  long  lines  oi 
them  to  the  right  and  tlie  It^ft. 

We  returned  into  the  tent.     Not  a  word  had  been  spoken. 

Captain  Haskell  now  said  to  me:  "Pardon  me  for  nov^ 
leaving  you.     Command  me,  if  I  can  be  of  any  help ;  1  trusi 


liasty  decision  wliicli  you  might  regret  afterward  ;  good-by.^' 

"Good-by,  CapUin,"  I  replied;  "I  must  trust  the  doctor." 

The  Captain's  brother  lingered.  Dr.  Prost  was  busy  with 
him  for  a  while,  over  some  writing;  I  inferred  that  the  surgeon 
was  making  a  report.  When  this  matter  was  ended  the  doc- 
tor said  to  me,  "  This  officer  also  is  a  Captain  Haskell ;  he  is 
assistant  adjutant-general  of 'Grregg's  brigade,  and  is  a  brother 
of  Captain  William  Haskell." 

The  adjutant  now  came  nearer  and  sat  by  me.  "  Yes,"  said 
he ;  "  but  I  was  in  my  brother's  company  at  first.  We  all  shall 
be  glad  to  help  you  if  we  can." 

"  Captain,"  said  I,  "  your  goodness  touches  me  keenly.  I 
admire  it  the  more  because  I  know  that  I  am  nothing  to  you 
gentlemen." 

"  Why,"  said  he,  "  your  case  is  a  very  interesting  one,  espe- 
cially to  Dr.  Prost,  and  we  are  all  good  friends  ;  the  doctor 
was  in  Company  H  himself  —  was  its  first  orderly  sergeant. 
Prank  called  our  attention  to  your  case  in  order  that  we  might 
try  to  help  you,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  help." 

"Jones,"  said  Dr.  Frost,  "it  is  this  way:  The  army  may 
move  any  day  or  any  hour.  You  cannot  be  sent  to  the  general 
hospital,  because  you  are  almost  well.  Something  must  be 
done  with  you.     What  would  you  have  us  do  ?  " 

"I  have  no  plans,"  said  I ;  "it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
have  any  plan.  But  I  think  it  would  be  wrong  for  me  to  com- 
mit myself  to  something  I  do  not  understand.  You  seem  to 
suggest  that  I  enlist  as  a  soldier.  I  feel  no  desire  to  go  to 
war,  or  to  serve  as  a  soldier  in  any  way.  Possibly  I  should 
think  differently  if  I  knew  anything  about  the  war  and  its 
causes." 

"  You  are  already  a  Confederate  soldier,"  said  Dr.  Frost. 

"  I  think,  Frank,"  said  Adjutant  Haskell,  "  that  if  the  causes 
of  the  war  were  explained  to  your  friend,  he  would  be  better 
prepared  to  agree  to  your  wishes.    Suppose  you  take  time 


curiosity." 

^^  Eight ! "  said  the  doctor ;  "  I'll  do  it.  Let  him  know  what 
is  going  on.  Then  he'll  see  that  we  are  right.  He'd  have  ii 
to  do,  though,  in  the  end." 

"  Yes ;  but  let  him  understand  fully ;  then  he'll  be  more 
cheerful ;  at  any  rate,  it  can  do  no  harm." 

"  But  why  should  I  be  compelled  to  serve  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Jones,  my  dear  fellow,  you  seem  determined  not  to  believe 
that  you  are  already  a  soldier,"  said  the  doctor. 

^'  If  I  am  a  soldier,  I  belong  somewhere,"  said  I. 

^^Of  course  you  do,"  said  Adjutant  Haskell;  *'^and  aU  thai 
we  propose  is  to  give  you  a  home  until  you  find  where  yoa 
belong ;  and  the  place  we  propose  for  you  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  place  we  know  of.  Company  H  is  a  fine  body  of  men : 
since  I  am  no  longer  in  it  I  may  say  that  they  are  picked  men : 
the  most  of  them  are  gentlemen.  Let  me  mention  some  good 
old  Carolina  names —  you  will  remember  them,  I  think.  Did 
you  never  hear  the  name  of  Barnwell  ?  " 

"Yes,  of  course,"  I  said;  "I've  beeii  to  Barnwell  Court 
House.  I  believe  this  place  —  I  mean  Aiken  —  is  in  Barnwel 
district." 

"  Well,  John  G.  Barnwell  is  the  first  lieutenant  in  Company; 
H.    Do  you  know  of  the  Ehetts  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  name  is  familiar  as  that  of  a  prominent  family.' 

"  G-rimke  Ehett  is  a  lieutenant  in  Company  H.  Then  there 
are  the  Seabrooks  and  the  Hutsons,  and  Mackay,  and  the  Bel 
lots,^  and  Stewart,  and  Bee,  and  Fraser  Miller,  and  many  more 
who  represent  good  old  families.  You  would  speedily  feel  ai 
home." 

"  G-entlemen,"  said  I,  "  how  I  ever  became  a  soldier  I  do  noi 
know.     I  am  a  soldier  in  a  cause  that  I  do  not  understand." 


1  TheBellots  were  of  a  French  Huguenot  family,  which  settled  in  Abbeville 
S.C.  (in  1765  ?) .    The  name  gradually  came  to  be  pronouuced  Bellotte,     [JSr>. 


now  understand  if  you  were  told  of  them,    said  Uw  dovXow 

^^ But,  Jones/'  said  tlie  adjutant,  "a  man  who  has  already 
been  wounded  in  the  service  of  hiy  country  ought  to  bo  proud 

of  it!'' 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Captain  ?  "  T  askod. 

"Hold  on!"  said  Dr.  Frost.  "Well,  1  suppose  tliere  is  nc 
harm  done.     Tell  him  how  he  was  liurt,  Aleck.^' 

"How  did  you  suppose  you  received  your  hurt?  "  asked  the 
adjutant. 

"I  was  told  by  Dr.  Frost  that  somelxxly  knoc^kod  nu\  down,'^ 
said  I,  with  nervous  curiosity. 

"Yes,  that's  so;  somebody  did  knock  you  down,"  said  the; 
doctor. 

"  You  were  struck  senseless  by  a  bursting  shell  thrown  bj 
the  enemy's  cannon,"  said  the  adjutant,  "  and  yet  yo\i  refnst^  t( 
admit  that  you  are  a  soldier  ! " 

To  say  that  I  was  speechless  would  bo  weak.  I  ntarcd  bafi 
at  the  two  men. 

"You  have  on  the' uniform ;  you  are  armed;  you  are  in  th( 
ranks;  you  are  under  fire  from  the  enemy's  batteries,  wher( 
death  may  come,  and  does  come;  you  are  wounded;  you  an 
brought  to  your  hospital  for  treatment.  And  y(*t  you  doubi 
that  you  are  a  soldier!  You  nuist  be  merely  d rimming  thai 
you  doubt ! " 

While  speaking  Adjutant  Haskell  had  risen,  a  h'x^u  that  lu 
was  getting  angry,  I  feared;  but  no,  he  was  k**^^^^  ^*o  h«ave 
"Jones,  good-by,"  he  said;  "hold  on  to  that  strong  will  ol 
yours,  but  don't  let  it  fall  into  obstinacy/' 

The  doctor  came  nearer.  "  You  are  stronger  than  yoi 
thought,"  said  he. 

"  Yes,  I  am.     I  was  surprised." 

"You  remind  me  of  horses  I  liave  seen  fall  In^twee-n  ilu 
shafts;  they  lie  there  and  seem  to  fatiey  that  they  have  n( 
strength  at  all.     I  suppose  they  think  that  they  are  dreaming.' 
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unless  it  was  that  my  own  mind  recalled  one  such  ludicrous 
incident ;  then,  too,  it  was  pleasant  to  hear  the  doctor  say 
that  I  was  strong: 

"  Yes,  Jones ;  all  you  need  is  a  little  more  time.  Two  oi 
three  days  will  set  you  up.'' 

"Doctor,  I  cannot  understand  it  at  all;  this  talk  about 
armies,  and  war,  and  wounds,  and  adjutants  —  what  does  it 
all  mean  ?  '^ 

"  You  must  not  try  to  know  everything  at  once.  I  think 
you  are  now  convinced  that  there  is  a  war?'' 

"  Yes." 

"  You  will  learn  all  about  it  very  soon,  perhaps  to-morrow ; 
it  ought  to  be  enough  for  you  to  know  that  your  country  is  in 
danger.     Are  you  a  patriot  ?  " 

"I  trust  so." 

"  Well,  of  course  you  are.  N'ow  you  must  go  to  sleep.  You 
have  talked  long  enough.  Good  night.  I  will  send  William 
to  give  you  a  night-cap." 

^fr  "TV  *7^  'fr  TT  *rF  ^tF 

The  next  morning  Dr.  Erost  expressed  great  satisfaction 
with  my  progress,  and  began,  almost  as  soon  as  I  had  eaten, 
to  gratify  my  curiosity. 

"  I  believe  that  you  confess  to  the  charge  of  being  a  patriot," 
said  he. 

"  I  trust  I  am,"  said  I. 

"  We  are  invaded.  Our  homes  are  destroyed.  Our  women 
are  insulted.  Our  men  are  slain.  The  enemy  is  before  our 
capital  and  hopes  to  conquer.     Can  you  hesitate  ?  " 

"I  should  not  hesitate  if  I  understood  as  you  understand. 
But  how  can  you  expect  me  to  kill  men  when  I  know  nothing 
of  the  merits  of  the  cause  for  which  I  am  told  to  fight  ?  " 

"Jones,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  so  far  as  the  govern- 
ment is  concerned,  your  question  is  hardly  pertinent.  You 
are  already  a  Confederate  soldier  by  your  own  free  act.     Your 


or  at  least  disabled;  I  will  not  suggest  desertion.  Por  your 
sake,  however,  I  am  ready  to  answer  any  question  you  may 
ask  about  the  causes  of  the  war.  You  ought  to  have  your 
mind  satisfied,  if  it  be  possible.'' 

"  What  are  they  fighting  about  ? '' 

"Do  you  recall  the  manner  in  which  the  United  States 
came  into  existence?'' 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,"  said  I. 

"Tell  me." 

"  The  colonies  rebelled  against  Great  Britain  and  won  their 
independence  in  war,"  said  I. 

"Well;  what  then?" 

"  The  colonies  sent  delegates  to  a  convention,  and  the  dele- 
gates framed  a  constitution." 

"  Well ;  what  then  ?  " 

"  The  colonies  agreed  to  abide  by  the  constitution." 

"  That  is  to  say,  the  Colonies,  or  States,  ratified  the  action 
of  the  constitutional  convention  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes  ;  that  is  what  I  mean,"  said  I. 

"  Then  do  you  think  the  States  created  the  general  govern- 
ment ?     Think  a  little  before  you  answer." 

"  Why  should  I  think  ?    It  seems  plain  enough." 

"  Yet  I  will  present  an  alternative.  Did  the  States  create 
the  Federal  government,  or  did  the  people  of  the  whole  United 
States,  acting  as  a  body-politic,  create  it  ?  " 

"  Your  alternative  seems  contradictory,"  said  I.  ' 

"  In  what  respect  ?  " 

"  It  makes  the  United  States  exist  before  the  United  States 
came  into  existence,"  said  I. 

"  Then  what  would  your  answer  be  ?  " 

"  The  people  of  each  colony,  or  each  State  rather,  sent  dele- 
gates. The  delegates,  representing  the  respective  States, 
framed  the  constitution.  The  people,  if  I  mistake  not,  ratified 
the  constitution,  each  State  voting  separately.    Therefore  I 


:es  and  not  of  the  people  as  a  body -politic ;  for  there  co^Wi^ 
e  been  no  such  body-politic/' 

Jones,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  a  constitutional  lawyer; 
ought  never  to  have  entered  military  service." 
Besides,"   said  I,    "Ehode   Island  and    l^orth    Carolina 
Lsed  for  a  time  to  enter  into  the  agreement." 
And  suppose  they  had  refused  finally.     Would  the  other 
bes  have  compelled  them  to  come  in  ?  "  he  asked. 
I  cannot  say  as  to  that,"  said  I. 

Do  yon  think  they  would  have  had  the  moral  right  to 
:ce  them  ?  " 

The  question  is  too  hard  for  me  to  answer,  Doctor  ;  I  can- 
very  well  see  what  ought  to  have  been  done." 
The  two  States  would  have  had  some  rights  ?  " 
Certainly." 

What  rights  would  the  United  States  have  had  over  the  two 
tes  ?  " 

I  do  not  think  the  Federal  government  would  have  had 
■;  but  the  people  would  have  had  some  claim — what,  I 
not  say.  I  do  not  think  that  Khode  Island  had  the  moral 
it  to  endanger  the  new  republic  by  refusing  to  enter  it. 
3  there  may  have  been  something  peculiar  in  Rhode  Island's 
lation ;  I  do  not  remember.  I  should  say  that  the  question 
uld  have  been  settled  by  compromise.  Ehode  Island's 
ections  should  have  been  considered  and  removed.  A  forced 
cement  would  be  no  agreement." 

•When  the  States  formed  the  government,  did  they  sur- 
der  all  their  rights  ? " 
'  I  think  not." 

'  What  rights  did  they  retain  ?  " 
^They  retained  everything  they  did  not  surrender." 
'  Well,  then,  what  did  they  surrender  ?     Did  they  become 
)vinces?     Did  they  surrender  the   right  of  resistance   to 
irpation  ?  " 
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^^  Would  you  think  that  the  States  had  formed  a  partnership 
for  the  general  good  of  all  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  Doctor ;  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  word 
^  partnership  ^  is  the  correct  term.^' 

"  Shall  we  call  it  a  league  ?  A  compact  ?  A  federation  ? 
A  confederacy  ?  " 

^^  I  should  prefer  the  word  ^  union  ^  to  any  of  those/'  I  said. 
"  The  title  of  the  republic  means  a  union." 

"What  is  the  difference  between  a  union  and  a  confed- 
eracy ? '' 

"  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  great  difference ;  but  the 
word  '  union '  seems  to  me  to  imply  greater  permanence." 

"You  think;  then,  that  the  United  States  must  exist 
always  ?  " 

"  I  think  that  our  fathers  believed  that  they  were  acting  for 
all  time  —  so  far  as  they  could,"  said  I ;  "  but,  of  course,  there 
were  differences,  even  among  the  framers  of  the  constitution." 

"  Suppose  that  at  some  time  a  State  or  several  States  should 
believe  that  their  interests  were  being  destroyed  and  that 
injustice  was  being  done." 

"  The  several  branches  of  government  should  prevent  that," 
said  I. 

"  But  suppose  they  knew  that  all  the  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  united  in  perpetrating  this  injustice." 

"  Then  I  do  not  know  what  such  States  ought  to  do,"  said  I. 

"Suppose  Congress  was  against  them;  that  the  majority  in 
Congress  had  been  elected  by  their  opponents  ;  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  judges  were  all  against  them." 

"  The  will  of  the  majority  should  rule,"  said  I. 

"  Even  in  cases  where  not  only  life  and  liberty  but  honour 
itself  must  be  given  up  or  defended  ?  " 

"  Then  I  don't  know  what  they  ought  to  do,"  I  repeated. 

"  Ought  they  to  endure  tamely  ?  " 

"No;  but  what  their  recourse  would  be  I  cannot  justly  see; 


remedy.'' 

"  You  believe  in  tlie  riglit  to  revolt  against  tyranny  ?  '^ 

^^Yes/' 

"Well,  suppose  your  State  and  other  States,  lier  neiglibours, 
should  conclude  that  there  was  no  remedy  against  injustice 
except  in  withdrawing  from  the  partnership,  or  union." 

"I  should  say  that  would  be  a  very  serious  step  to  take, 
perhaps  a  dangerous  step,  perhaps  a  wrong  step,''  said  L  "  But 
I  am  no  judge  of  such  things.  It  seems  to  me  that  my  mind 
is  almost  blank  concerning  politics.'^ 

"  Yes  ?  Well,  suppose,  however,  that  your  State  should 
take  that  step,  in  the  hope  that  she  would  be  allowed  to  with- 
draw in  peace ;  would  her  citizens  be  bound  by  her  action  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  South  Carolina,  you  say,  has  withdrawn ;  thai 
being  the  case,  every  citizen  of  the  State  is  bound  by  her  act, 
as  long  as  he  remains  a  citizen." 

"  South  Carolina  has  withdrawn,  but  her  hope  for  a  peace^ 
able  withdrawal  is  met  by  United  States  armies  trying  tc 
force  her  back  into  the  Union.  Under  these  circumstances 
what  is  the  duty  of  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  that  so  long  as  he  remains  a  citizen  of  th( 
State,  he  must  obey  the  State.  He  must  obey  the  State,  or  gei 
out  of  it." 

"And  if  he  gets  out  of  it,  must  he  join  the  armies  that  ar( 
invading  his  State  and  killing  his  neighbours  and  kinsmen  ?  '^ 

"  I  think  no  man  would  do  that." 

"  But  every  one  who  leaves  his  State  goes  over  to  the  enemie? 
of  his  State,  at  least  in  a  measure,  for  he  deprives  his  Stat( 
of  his  help,  and  influences  others  to  do  as  he  has  done.  Dc 
you  think  that  South  Carolina  should  allow  any  of  her  citizeni 
to  leave  her  in  this  crisis  ?  " 

"  No ;  that  would  be  suicidal.  Every  one  unwilling  to  bea: 
arms  would  thus  be  allowed  to  go." 

"  And  a  premium  would  be  put  upon  desertion  ?  " 


"  Can  a  State's  duty  conflict  witli  the  duty  of  lier  citizens  ?  " 
"That  is  a  hard  question,  Doctor 3  if  I  should  be  compelled 
to  reply,  I  should  say  no.'^ 

"  Then  if  it  is  South  Carolina's  duty  to  call  you  into  military 
service,  is  it  not  your  duty  to  serve  ?  ^' 

"  Yes ;  but  have  you  shown  that  it  is  her  duty  to  make  me 
serve  ?  " 

"  That  brings  up  the  question  whether  it  is  a  citizen's  duty 
to  serve  his  country  in  a  wrong  cause,  and  you  have  already 
said  that  a  man  should  obey  her  laws  or  else  renounce  his  citi- 
zenship." 

"  Yes,  Doctor,  that  seems  the  only  alternative." 
"Then  you  are  going  to  serve  again,  or  get  out  of  the  coun- 
try?" 

"You  are  putting  it  very  strongly,  Doctor;  can  there  be  no 
exception  to  rules  ?  " 

"  The  only  exception  to  the  rule  is  that  the  alternative  does 
not  exist  in  time  of  war.  The  Confederate  States  have  called 
into  military  service  all  males  between  eighteen  and  forty-five. 
You  could  not  leave  the  country  —  excuse  me  for  saying  it; 
I  speak  in  an  impersonal  sense  —  even  if  you  should  wish  to 
leave  it.  Every  man  is  held  subject  to  military  service ;  as 
you  have  already  said,  the  State  would  commit  suicide  if  she 
renounced  the  population  from  which  she  gets  her  soldiers. 
But,  in  any  case,  what  would  you  do  if  you  were  not  forced 
into  service  ?  " 

"  I  am  helpless,"  I  said  gloomily. 

"No;  I  don't  want  you  to  look  at  it  in  that  way;  you  are 
not  helpless.  What  I  have  already  suggested  will  relieve  you. 
We  can  attach  you  to  any  company  that  you  may  choose,  with 
the  condition  that  as  soon  as  your  friends  are  found  you  are  to 
be  handed  over  to  them  —  I  mean,  of  course,  handed  over  to 
yoin:  original  company.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  course  is 
not  merely  the  best  thing  to  do,  but  the  only  thing  to  do." 


under  very  heavy  obligations.  You  have  done  mnch.  yourself, 
and  your  friends  show  me  kindness.  Perhaps  I  could  do  no 
better  than  to  ask  you  to  act  for  me.  I  know  the  delicacy  of 
your  offer.  Another  man  might  have  refused  to  discuss  or 
explain ;  he  had  the  power  to  simply  order  me  back  into  the 
ranks.^^ 

^*  No/'  said  he ;  "  I  am  not  so  sure  that  any  such  power  could 
have  been  exercised.  To  order  you  back  into  the  ranks  is  not 
a  surgeon's  duty  to  his  patient.  There  seems  to  be  nothing 
whatever  in  the  army  regulations  applying  to  such  a  case  as 
yours.  You  have  been  kept  here  without  authority,  except 
the  general  authority  which  empowers  the  surgeon  to  help  the 
wounded.  But  I  have  no  control  over  you  whatever.  If  you 
choose,  nobody  would  prevent  you  from  leaving  this  hospital. 
I  cannot  make  a  report  of  your  case  on  any  form  furnished  me. 
It  was  this  difBiculty,  in  your  case,  that  made  me  beg  the  bri- 
gade adjutant  to  visit  you  ;  while  the  matter  is  irregular,  it  is. 
however,  known  at  brigade  headquarters,  so  that  it  is  in  as  gooc 
a  shape  as  we  know  how  to  put  it.  I  cannot  order  you  baci 
into  the  ranks;  you  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  your 
self ;  what  I  suggest  will  relieve  you  from  any  danger  hereaf tei 
of  being  supposed  a  deserter;  we  keep  trace  of  you  and  cai 
prove  that  you  are  still  in  the  service  and  are  obeying  authority.' 
^^  That  settles  it ! "  I  exclaimed;  "I  had  not  thought  of  th( 
possibility  of  being  charged  with  desertion." 

''  To  tell  you  the  truth,  no  more  had  I  until  this  moment.  W( 
must  get  authority  from  General  Hill  in  this  matter,  in  orde: 
to  protect  you  fully.  At  this  very  minute  no  doubt  you: 
orderly-sergeant  and  the  adjutant  of  your  regiment  are  report 
ing  you  absent  without  leave.  I  must  quit  you  for  a  while." 
^  ^  ^  -m  ^  ^  * 

What  had  seemed  strangest  to  me  was  the  lack  of  desire 
on  my  part,  to  find  my  company.  I  had  tried,  from  the  firs 
moment  of   the  proposition  to  join  Company  H,  to   analyz 


this  reluctance  in  regard  to  my  original  company,  and  had 
at  last  confessed  to  myself  that  it  was  due  to  exaggerated 
sensitiveness.  Who  were  the  men  of  my  company  ?  should  I 
recognize  them  ?  IiTo ;  they  would  know  me,  but  I  should  not 
know  them.  This  thought  had  been  strong  in  holding  me 
back  from  yielding  to  the  doctor's  views;  I  had  an  almost 
morbid  dread  of  being  considered  a  curiosity.  So,  I  did  not 
want  to  go  back  to  my  company;  and  as  for  going  into  Captain 
Haskell's  company,  I  considered  that  project  but  a  temporary 
expedient  —  my  people  would  soon  be  found  and  I  should  be 
forced  back  where  I  belonged  and  be  pointed  out  forever  as 
a  freak.  So  I  wanted  to  keep  out  of  Company  H  and  out  of 
every  other  company ;  I  wanted  to  go  away — to  do  something 
—  anything  —  no  matter  what,  if  it  would  only  keep  me  from 
being  advertised  and  gazed  upon. 

Such  had  been  my  thoughts;  but  now,  when  Dr.  Frost 
had  brought  before  me  the  probability  of  my  being  already 
reported  absent  without  leave,  and  the  consequent  possibility 
of  being  charged  with  desertion,  I  decided  at  once  that  I 
should  go  with  Captain  Haskell.  Whatever  I  might  once 
have  been,  and  whatever  I  might  yet  become,  I  was  noi 
and  never  should  be  a  deserter. 

When  I  next  saw  Dr.  Prost  I  asked  him  when  I  should 
be  strong  enough  for  duty. 

'^  You  are  fit  for  duty  now,''  said  he ;  "  that  is,  you  are 
strong  enough  to  march  in  case  the  army  should  move.  I  dc 
not  intend,  however,  to  let  you  go  at  once,  unless  there  should 
be  a  movement ;  in  that  case  I  could  not  well  keep  you  anj 
longer." 

I  replied  that  if  I  was  strong  enough  to  do  duty,  I  did  noi 
wish  to  delay.  To  this  he  responded  that  he  would  ask  Captair 
Haskell  to  enroll  me  in  his  company  at  once,  but  to  conside: 
me  on  the  sick  list  for  a  few  days,  in  order  that  I  might  accus 
torn  myself  gradually  to  new  conditions. 


xxn 

COMPANY    S 

''  In  strange  eyes 
Have  made  me  not  a  stranger  ;  to  the  mind 
Which  is  itself,  no  changes  bring  surprise  ; 
Nor  is  it  hard  to  make,  nor  hard  to  find 
A  country  with  —  ay,  or  without  mankind."  —Byron. 

Iiq-  the  afternoon  of  the  day  in  which,  occurred  the  conyersj 
ion  recounted  abore,  I  was  advised  by  the  doctor  to  take 
hort  walk. 

From  a  hill  just  in  rear  of  the  hospital  tents  I  could  se 
lorthward  and  toward  the  east  long  lines  of  earthworks  wit 
ents  and  cannon,  and  rows  of  stacked  muskets  and  all  tlj 
appliances  of  war.  The  sight  was  new  and  strange.  I  ha 
lever  before  seen  at  one  time  more  than  a  battalion  of  soldiers 
LOW  here  was  an  army  into  which  I  had  been  suddenly  thrus 
LS  a  part  of  it,  without  experience  of  any  sort  and  witho\ 
knowledge  of  anybody  in  it  except  two  or  three  persons  whon 
;hree  days  before,  I  had  never  heard  of.  The  worthiness  c 
he  cause  for  which  this  great  army  had  been  created  to  figh 
vas  not  entirely  clear -to  me;  it  is  true  that  I  appreciate 
he  fact  that  in  former  days,  before  xny  misfortune  had  di 
)rived  me  of  data  upon  which  to  reason,  I  had  decided  xn 
luty  as  to  that  cause;  yet  it  now  appealed  to  me  so  little,  thj 
;  was  conscious  of  struggling  to  rise  above  indiiference. 
■eoroached  myself  for  lack  of   natriotism.     I  had  read  tli 


ment  told  me  that  my  passionless  indignation  ought  to  be  hot. 
Bub  this  peculiarity  seemed  so  unimportant  in  comparison 
^vith  the  greater  one  which  marked  me,  that  it  gave  me  no 
concern. 

In  an  open  space  near  by,  many  soldiers  were  drilling.  The 
drum  and  the  fife  could  be  heard  in  all  directions.  Wagons 
were  coming  and  going.  A  line  of  unarmed  men,  a  thousand, 
I  guessed,  marched  by,  going  somewhere.  They  had  no 
uniform ;  I  supposed  they  were  recruits.  A  group  of  mounted 
men  attracted  me;  I  bad  little  doubt  that  here  was  some 
general  with  his  staff.  Flags  were  everywhere  —  red  flags, 
with  diagonal  crosses  marked  by  stars. 

A  man  came  toward  me.  His  clothing  was  somewhat  like 
my  own.  I  started  to  go.  away^  but  he  spoke  up,  "  Hold  on, 
my  friend ! " 

He  was  of  low  stature,  —  a  thick-set  man,  brown  bearded. 
When  he  was  nearer,   he   asked,   "Do  you  know  where 
Gregg's  brigade  is  ?  '^ 

'^  No ;  I  do  not,"  said  I;  "but  you  can  find  out  down  there  at 
the  hospital  tents,  I  suppose." 

^^  I  was  told  that  the  brigade  is  on  the  line  somewhere  about 
here,"  said  he. 

"  I  will  go  with  you  to  the  tent,''  said  I. 
'^  I  belong  to  the  First,"  he  said,  "  I've  been  absent  for  some 
days  on  duty,  and  am  just  getting  back  to  my  company.    Who 
is  in  charge  of  the  hospital  ?  " 
''  Dr.  Frost,"  said  I. 

*^0h,  Frank?"  said  he;  "Pll  call  on  him,  then.  He  was 
our  orderly-sergeant." 

By  this  speech  I  knew  that  he  was  one  of  Captain  Haskell's 
men,  and  I  looked  at  him  more  closely ;  he  had  a  very  pleas- 
ant face.  1  wanted  to  ask  him  about  Company  H,  but  feared 
to  say  anything,  lest  he  should  afterward,  when  I  joined  the 
company,  recognize  me  and  be   curious.    However,  I  knew 


familiar  to  Mm  in  a  short  time,  and  I  risked  saying  that  I 
understood  that  Dr.  Frost  had  been  orderly-sergeant  in  some 
company  or  other. 

"  Yes ;  Company  H/'  said  he. 

"  That  must  be  a  good  company,  as  it  tnrns  out  surgeons.'^ 

"Yes,  and  it  turns  out  adjutants  and  adjutant-generals/' 
said  he. 

"  You  like  your  company  ?  ^' 

"Yes,  and  I  like  its  captain.  I  suppose  every  man  likes 
his  own  company ;  I  should  hate  to  be  in  any  other.  Have 
you  been  ?"''^k  ?  ^^ 

is  Y' ...  j^^ife.   ^  ;  "  niy  head  received  an  injury,  but  I  am  bet- 

.  his  lit^       ft"^^  under  better  care,'^  said  he. 

Whe^^V  ...^iAa" reached  the  tent,  Dr.  Frost  was  not  to  be 
seen. 

"  I'll  wait  and  see  him,''  said  the  man ;  '^  he  is  not  far  off,  I 
reckon,  and  I  know  that  the  brigade  must  be  close  by.  What 
regiment  do  you  belong  to  ?  " 

The  question  was  torture.  "What  I  should  have  said  I  dc 
not  know  ;  to  my  intense  relief,  and  before  the  man  had  seen 
my  hesitation,  he  cried,  "  There  he  is  now,"  and  went  up  tc 
the  doctor ;  they  shook  hands.  I  besought  the  doctor,  with  a 
look,  not  to  betray  me ;  he  understood,  and  nodded. 

The  man,  whom  Dr.  Frost  had  called  Bellot,  asked,  "  Where 
is  the  regiment  ?  " 

"  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  northwest,"  said  the  doctor,  anc 
Eellot  soon  went  off. 

"  I'm  a  little  sorry  that  he  saw  you,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  f oi 
you  and  he  are  going  to  be  good  friends.  If  he  rememberi 
meeting  you  here  to-day,  he  may  be  curious  when  he  sees  yoi 
in  Company  H ;  but  we'll  hope  for  the  best." 

"  I  hope  to  be  very  greatly  changed  in  appearance  before  h< 
sees  me  again,"  said  I,  looking  down  on  my  garments,  whicl 


water,  and  tMnking  of  my  strange  unshaven  face  and  ban- 
daged head;  "I  must  become  indebted  to  you  for  something 
besides  your  professional  skilly  Doctor/' 

"With  great  pleasure,  Jones;  you  shall  have  everything 
you  vs^ant,  if  I  can  get  it  for  you.  I've  seen  Captain  Haskell ; 
he  says  that  he  will  not  come  again,  but  he  bids  you  be  easy ; 
he  will  make  your  first  service  as  light  as  possible  and  will 
.  ,  .  wait !  I  wonder  if  you  have  forgotten  your  drill ! '' 

"I  know  nothing  about  military  drill/'  I  said,  "and  never 
did  know  anything  about  it." 

"You  will  be  convinced,  shortly,  that  you  did,"  said  he; 
"you  may  have  lost  it  mentally,  but  your  musc""^  haven't 
forgotten.  In  three  days  under  old  John  Wilson,  inewhavyou 
are  ready  for  every  manoeuvre.  Just  get  you  starteo  "  ^^Ojoad 
in  nine  times  load,'  and  you'll  do  eight  of  'em  without  reflec- 
tion." 

"If  I  do,  I  shall  be  willing  to  confess  to  anything,"  said  I. 

"  Here,  now ;  stand  there  —  so !    IsTow  —  BigJit  —  Face  1 " 

I  did  not  budge,  but  stood  stiff. 

"When  I  say  ^ Eight  —  Face/  you  do  so/^  said  be. 

"i^^c/^^  — Face!" 

I  imitated  the  surgeon. 

"Front!  — that's  right  —  Xe/^  —  Face  !  That's  good — 
Front  !  —  all  right ;  now  again —  Right  —  Face  !  —  Front  !  — 
Left  —  Face  !  —  Front  !  —  About  —  put  your  right  heel  so 
—  Face!  Ah!  you've  lost  that;  well,  never  mind;  it  will  all 
come  back.  I  tell  you  what,  I've  drilled  old  Company  H 
many  a  day." 

I  really  began  to  believe  that  Surgeon  Frost  had  an  affection 
for  me,  though,  of  course,  his  affection  was  based  on  a  sense  of 
proprietorship  acquired  through  discovery,  so  to  speak. 

After  supper  he  said :  "  You  are  strong  enough  to  go  with 
me  to  Company  H.    We'll  drive  over  in  an  ambulance." 

From  points  on  the  road  we  saw  long  lines  of  camp-fires. 


the  clouds  were  aglow  with  light.    "  McUlellan's  army,"  said  lie. 

'^  Whose  army  ?  "  I  asked. 

^^McClellan's;  the  Yankee  army  under  McClellan." 

"  Oh,  yes !     I  read  the  name  in  the  paper  to-day,"  said  I. 

"  He  has  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,"  said  he. 

^^  And  their  camp-fires  make  all  that  light  ?  ^^ 

"  Yes  —  and  I  suppose  ours  look  that  way  to  them.'^ 

Captain  Haskell's  company  was  without  shelter,  except 
such  as  the  men  had  improvised,  as  the  doctor  said ;  here  and 
there  could  be  seen  a  blanket  or  piece  of  canvas  stretched 
on  a  pole,  and,  underneath,  a  bed  of  straw  large  enough  for  a 
man.  Brush  arbours  abounded.  The  Captain  himself  had  nc 
tent ;  we  found  him  sitting  with  his  bacik.  to  a  tree  near  whicl: 
was  his  little  fiy  stretched  over  his  sleeping-place.  Severa 
officers  were  around  him.  Ho  shook  the  doctor's  hand,  but  saic 
nothing  to  me.     The  officers  left  us. 

"  I  have  brought  Jones  over.  Captain,"  said  the  surgeon 
"that  you  may  tell  \\\\\\  personally  of  your  good  intcnticms  ii 
regard  to  his  first  service  with  you.    He  wishes  to  be  enrolled.' 

"If  Private  Jones  —  "  began  the  Ca])tain. 

"My  name  is  Berwick  —  Jones  Berwick,"  I  said. 

"There's  another  strange  notion,"  said  the  doctor;  "you'v< 
got  the  cart  before  the  horse." 

"No,  Doctor,"  I  insisted  earnestly;  "my  name  is  Jonei 
Berwick." 

"  We  have  it  ^  B.  Jones,' "  said  the  doctor ;  "  and  I  am  certaii 
it  is  written  that  way  in  your  diary.  If  you  are  Private  Ber 
wick  instead  of  Private  Jones,  no  wonder  that  nobody  claim 
you." 

"  I  know  that  my  surname  is  Berwick,  but  I  know  nothini 
of  Private  Berwick,"  said  I. 

"  Well,"  said  Captain  Haskell,  "  if  you  have  got  your  nam< 
reversed,  that  is  a  small  matter  which  will  straighten  itself  on 
when  you  recover  your  memory.     What  I  was  going  to  say  is 


were,  but  to  be  returned  to  your  original  company  whenever 
we  learn  what  company  that  is.  We  will  continue,  through 
brigade  headquarters,  to  try  to  find  out  what  regiment  you  are 
from  —  and  under  both  of  your  names.  While  you  are  with 
me  I  shall  cheerfully  do  for  you  all  that  I  can  to  favour  your 
condition.  You  will  be  expected,  however,  to  do  a  man^s  full 
duty ;  I  can  stand  no  shirking." 

The  Captain's  tone  was  far  different  from  that  he  had  used 
toward  me  in  the  tent;  his  voice  was  stern  and  his  manner 
frigid. 

"  We  will  take  the  best  care  of  you  that  we  can,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  and  will  keep  to  ourselves  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  your  case ;  for  I  can  well  understand,  although  you  have  said 
nothing  about  it,  sir,  that  you  do  not  wish  confidences." 

His  tone  and  manner  were  again  those  of  our  first  interview. 

"Captain,"  I  said,  "I  know  nothing  of  military  life." 

^^  So  we  take  you  as  a  new  man,"  said  he,  adopting  anew  his 
official  voice,  "  and  we  shall  not  expect  more  of  you  than  of  an 
ordinary  recruit;  we  shall  teach  you.  If  you  enroll  with  me,  I 
shall  at  once  make  a  requisition  for  your  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments, your  knapsack,  uniform,  and  everything  else  necessary 
for  you.  You  may  remain  in  the  hospital  until  your  equip- 
ment is  ready  for  you.  Eeport  to  me  day  after  to-morrow  at 
noon,  and  I  will  receive  you  into  my  company.  Now,  Frank, 
excuse  me  ;  it  is  time  for  prayers." 

The  men  gathered  around  us.  Captain  Haskell  held  a 
prayer-book  in  his  hand.  A  most  distinguished-looking  officer, 
whose  name  the  doctor  told  me  was  Lieutenant  Barnwell,  stood 
near  with  a  torch.  Some  of  the  men  heard  the  prayer  kneel- 
ing ;  others  stood  with  bowed  heads. 

The  Captain  began  to  read :  — 

"0  God,  from  whom  all  holy  desires,  all  good  counsels,  and  all  just 
works  do  proceed,  give  unto  Tliy  servants  that  peace  which  the  world 
cannot  give ;  that  our  hearts  may  be  set  to  do  Thy  commandments,  and 


pass  our  time  in  rest  and  quietness,  through,  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Saviour. 

"  O  Lord,  our  heavenly  Father,  by  whose  almighty  power  we  have  been 
preserved  this  day ;  by  Thy  great  mercy  defend  us  from  all  perils  and 
dangers  of  this  night,  for  the  love  of  Thy  only  Son,  our  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ. 

''  O  Lord,  our  heavenly  Father,  the  high  and  mighty  Ruler  of  the  Uni- 
verse, who  dost  from  Thy  throne  behold  all  the  dwellers  upon  earth, 
most  heartily  we  beseech  Thee  with  Thy  favour  to  behold  and  bless  Th^ 
servant  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  all  others  in  author- 
ity ;  and  so  replenish  them  with  the  grace  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit  that  thej 
may  always  incline  to  Thy  will,  and  walk  in  Thy  way.  Endue  them 
plenteously  with  heavenly  gifts,  grant  them  in  health  and  prosperity  lon^ 
to  live  ;  and  finally,  after  this  life,  to  attain  everlasting  joy  and  felicity, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

"  O  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  mankind,  we  humbly  beseecl 
Thee  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men ;  that  Thou  wouldst  be  pleasec 
to  make  Thy  ways  known  unto  them,  Thy  saving  health  to  all  nations 
More  especially  we  pray  for  Thy  holy  church  universal,  that  it  may  b( 
so  guided  and  governed  by  Thy  good  Spirit,  that  all  who  profess  and  cal 
themselves  Christians  may  be  led  into  the  way  of  truth,  and  hold  the  faitl 
in  unity  of  spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  in  righteousness  of  life 
Finally,  we  commend  to  Thy  fatherly  goodness  all  who  are  in  any  way 
afflicted  or  distressed  in  mind,  body,  or  estate,  that  it  may  please  The^ 
to  comfort  and  relieve  them,  according  to  their  several  necessities,  givinj 
them  patience  under  their  sufferings,  and  a  happy  issue  out  of  all  thei 
afflictions.     And  this  we  beg  for  Christ's  sake.     Amen." 

While  this  impressiye  scene  had  lasted  I  stood  in  the  dari: 
ness  outside  of  the  group  of  men,  fearing  to  be  closeh 
observed. 

Here  was  a  man  whom  one  could  surely  trust ;  he  wa 
strong  and  he  was  good.  I  began  to  feel  glad  that  I  wa 
to  be  under  him  instead  of  another.  I  was  lucky.  But  fo 
Dr.  Prost  and  Captain  Haskell,  I  should  be  without 
friend  in  the  world.  Another  surgeon  might  have  sent  m 
to  the  general  hospital,  whence  I  should  have  been  remande 
to  duty ;  and  failing  to  know  my  regiment,  I  should  have  bee 


had  recognized  the  nature  of  my  trouble,  I  should  have  been 
subjected  then  and  always  to  the  vulgar  curiosity  which  I  so 
greatly  dreaded.  Here  in  Company  H  nobody  would  know 
me  except  as  an  ordinary  recruit. 

The  men  of  Company  H  scattered.  I  walked  up  to  the  Cap- 
tain and  said,  "Captain  Haskell,  I  shall  be  proud  to  serve 
under  you." 

"  Jones,"  said  he,  "  we  will  not  conclude  this  matter  until 
Dr.  Erost  sends  you  to  me.  It  is  possible  that  you  will 
find  your  own  company  at  any  day,  or  you  may  decide  to 
serve  elsewhere,  even  if  you  do  not  find  it.  You  are  not 
Tinder  my  orders  until  you  come  to  me." 

As  we  were  returning  to  the  hospital,  the  doctor  asked  me 
seriously,  "  You  insist  that  your  name  is  Jones  Berwick  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Doctor ;  my  surname  is  Berwick,  and  my  first  name 
is  Jones.    How  did  you  get  my  name  reversed  ?  " 

"  On  the  diary  taken  from  your  pocket  your  name  is  written 
^B.  Jones/ "he  said. 

"  Will  you  let  me  see  the  diary  ?  " 

^^I  will  give  it  to  you  as  soon  as  we  get  to  our  camp.  I 
ought  to  have  done  so  before." 

The  diary  that  the  doctor  gave  me  —  I  have  it  yet  —  is  a 
small  blank  book  for  the  pocket,  with  date  headings  for  the 
year  1862.  Only  a  very  few  dates  in  this  book  are  filled  with 
writing.  On  the  fly-leaf  is  "  B.  Jones,"  and  nothing  more,tlie 
leaf  below  the  name  having  been  all  torn  away.  The  writing 
begins  on  May  23d,  and  ends  with  May  27th.  The  writing 
has  been  done  with  a  pencil.  I  copy  below  all  that  the  book 
contains :  — 

"  Tridat,  May  23,  1862. 
"  Arrived  after  furlougli.    Drilled  a.m.  and  p.m.    Weather  clear." 

"SxTUKDAY,  May  24,  1862. 
"  On  camp  guard.    Letters  from  home.    Showers.    Marched  at  night. " 


"  Marched  all  day.    Bivouacked  in  woods  at  night." 


''  Monday, 

May  26, 

1862. 

**  Marched  tout  a 

,  few  miles.   Weather  toad 

..   Day  very  hot. 

Heavy 

rain 

at  night." 

**  Tuesday, 

May  27, 

1802. 

"Bain.    Heard 

a  toattle  ahead. 

Marched  past  Branch's 

brigade, 

that 

had  been  fighting.' 

•> 

Each,  page  in  the  book  is  divided  into  three  sections. 

After  reading  and  rereading  the  writing  again  and  again,  I 
said  to  the  surgeon,  "  Doctor,  I  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
believe  that  I  ever  wrote  this.  It  looks  like  my  writing,  but 
I  am  certain  that  I  could  not  have  written  B.  Jones  as  my 
name." 

The  Doctor  smiled  and  handed  me  a  pencil.  "  Now,"  said  he, 
^^  take  this  paper  and  write  at  my  dictation." 

He  then  read  slowly  the  note  under  May  27th:  "Eain, 
Heard  a  battle  ahead.  Marched  past  Branch's  brigade,  thai 
had  been  fighting." 

"  iSTow  let  us  compare  them,"  said  he. 

The  handwriting  in  the  book  was  similar  to  that  on  the  paper 

"  Well,"  said  Dr.  Frost,  "  do  you  still  think  your  name  h 
Jones  Berwick  ?  " 

"  I  know  it,"  I  said ;  "  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  dc 
know." 

"And  if  your  handwriting  had  not  resembled  that  of  the 
book,  what  would  you  have  said  ?  " 

"That  the  book  was  never  mine,  of  course." 

"  Yet  that  would  have  been  no  proof  at  all,"  said  the  doctor 
"Many  cases  have  been  known  of  patients  whose  handwriting 
had  changed  completely.  The  truth  is,  that  I  did  not  expeci 
to  see  you  write  as  you  did  just  now." 

"  My  name  is  Jones  Berwick,"  was  my  reply. 


^^  strange !  ^^  said  lie ;  "  I  would  bet  a  golden 
your  name  is  Berwick  Jones.  Some  people  cann 
their  names  at  all  —  any  part  of  their  names.  Ot 
for  red.  Others  do  this  and  do  that ;  there  see: 
limit  to  the  vagaries  of  the  mind.  I^d  rather  ris' 
ture  which  you  made  before  you  were  hurt.'' 

^^  My  name  is  Jones  Berwick,  Doctor.  This  si 
not  be  trusted.  It  is  full  of  suspicion.  Don't  yoi 
the  lower  part  of  the  leaf  has  been  torn  off  ?  Wha 
off  for  ?  Why,  of  course,  to  destroy  the  name  of 
to  which  the  owner  belonged !  B.  Jones  is  comi 
Jones  Berwick  is  not  so  common.  I  found  it,  o 
into  my  pocket  by  mistake.  No  wonder  that  a 
Jones  is  not  called  for.'' 

"  But,  Jones,  how  can  you  account  for  the  writ 
identical  ?  Even  if  we  say  that  the  signature  is 
we  cannot  account  for  the  rest  unless  you  wrote  i1 
romantic,  and  all  that,  to  say  that  somebody  ir 
handwriting  in  the  body  of  the  book,  but  it  is  ver; 
Pind  some  other  tjieory.'^ 

"  But  see  how  few  dates  are  filled  1 "  T  exclaime 

"  Yet  the  writing  itself  accounts  for  that.  On 
third  you  began.  You  tell  us  that  you  had  just  r 
home,  where  you  had  been  on  furlough.  You  left 
diary,  if  you  had  kept  one,  at  home.  You  end  on 
seventh,  just  a  few  days  ago." 

"  My  name  is  Jones  Berwick,"  I  said. 

"  By  the  by,  let  me  see  that  book  a  moment.'^ 

I  handed  it  to  him. 

"  No ;  no  imprint,  or  else  it  has  been  torn  out,'' 
wanted  to  see  who  printed  it." 

"  What  would  that  have  shown  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  expected  to  find  that  it  was  prin 
mond,  or  perhaps  Charleston;  it  would  have  pre 
however.'^ 


"  Well,  so  be  it !  We  must  please  tlie  children.  I  shall 
make  inquiries  for  the  regiment  and  company  from  which 
Jones  Berwick  is  missing.  l^Tow  do  you  go  to  bed  and  go  to 
sleep." 

#  #  *  #  :JlF  *  * 

The  next  morning  I  borrowed  the  doctor's  shaving  appli- 
ances. 

The  last  feeble  vestige  of  doubt  now  vanished  forever.  The 
face  I  saw  in  the  glass  was  not  my  face.  It  was  the  face  of  a 
man  at  least  ten  years  older.  Needless  to  describe  it^  if  I 
could. 

After  I  had  completed  the  labour,  —  a  perilous  and  painful 
duty,  —  I  made  a  different  appearance,  and  felt  better,  nol 
only  on  account  of  the  physical  change,  but  also,  I  suppose 
because  my  mind  was  now  settled  upon  myself  as  a  volunteei 
soldier. 

Dr.  Frost  had  told  me  that  the  two  Bellots  were  coming 
to  see  me ;  Captain  Haskell  had  asked  them  to  make  th< 
acquaintance  of  a  man  who  would  probably  join  their  com 
pany.  I  begged  the  doctor  to  give  them  no  hint  of  the  truth 
He  replied  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  keep  them  in  the  dark 
for  they  wouldn't  see  why  a  man,  already  wearing  uniform 
should  offer  himself  as  a  member  of  Company  H. 

"  I  think  we'd  better  take  them  into  our  conspiracy,"  sai< 
he. 

To  this  I  made  strong  objection.  I  would  take  no  sucl 
risk.  "  If  I  had  any  money/'  I  said,  "  I  should  certain! 
buy  other  clothing.'^ 

"  Well,   does  the  wind  sit  there  ?  '^  said  he ;  "  you  hav 
money  ;  lots  of  it." 
"Where?" 

"  There  was  money  in  your  pocket  when  you  were  brongh 
to  me;  besides,  the  government  gives  a  bounty  of  fifty  do 
lars  to  every  volunteer.-     Your  bounty  will  purchase  clothing 


kell  would  be  able  to  secure  you  what  you  want ;  your  bounty 
is  good  for  it.'^ 

"  But  T  have  no  right  to  the  bounty,"  said  I. 

"Pact!"  said  he;  "you  see  how  I  fell  into  the  trap?  I 
was  thinking,  for  the  moment,  from  your  standpoint,  and  you 
turned  the  tables  on  me.  Yes ;  you  have  already  received  the 
bounty ;  maybe  you  haven't  yet  spent  it,  though.  I'll  look 
up  the  contents  of  your  pockets ;  I  hope  nothing's  been  lost." 

He  rummaged  in  a  chest  and  brought  out  a  knife  and  a 
pencil,  as  well  as  a  leather  purse,  which  proved  to  contain 
thirty  dollars  in  Confederate  notes,  a  ten-dollar  note  of  the 
bank  of  Hamburg,  South  Carolina,  and  more  than  four  dollars 
in  silver. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  so  rich,"  said  Dr.  Erost  5  "  now 
what  do  you  want  to  do  with  all  that  ?  " 

<^  I  want  a  suit  of  old  clothes,"  I  said. 

"Why  old?" 

"  Because  I  shall  soon  be  compelled  to  throw  it  away." 

^^  ITot  at  all,"  said  he ;  "  you  can  pack  it  up  and  leave  it ; 
if  we  march,  it  will  be  taken  care  of.  Get  some  cheap,  cool, 
summer  stuff ;  I  know  what  to  do.  How  you  held  on  to  that 
silver  so  long  is  a  mystery." 

The  doctor  wrote  a  note  to  somebody  in  Eichmond,  and  be- 
fore the  Bellots  came  in  the  late  afternoon  I  was  prepared 
for  them.  The  elder  Bellot  had  already  seen  me,  but  in  my 
civilian's  garb  he  did  not  seem  to  recognize  me.  The  younger 
Bellot  was  a  handsome  man,  fully  six  feet,  with  a  slight  stoop ; 
I  never  saw  more  kindly  eyes  or  a  better  face ;  he,  too,  wore  a 
full  beard.  His  name  was  Louis,  yet  his  brother  called  him 
Joe.    I  took  a  liking  to  both  Dave  and  Joe. 

The  talk  was  almost  entirely  about  the  war.  I  learned  that 
the  regiment  was  the  first  ever  formed  in  the  South.  It  had 
been  a  State  regiment  before  the  Confederate  States  had 
existed — that  is  to  say,  it  had  been  organized  by  South  Caro- 


service  on  the  islands  near  Charleston. 

A  great  deal  of  the  talk  was  worse  than  Greek  to  me.  Dave 
Bellot,  especially,  gave  me  credit  for  knowing  a  thousand 
things  of  which  I  was  utterly  ignorant,  and  I  was  on  thorns 
all  the  time. 

"  Yes/'  says  he ;  "  you  know  all  about  Charleston,  I  reckon." 

"ISTo/^  I  said;  "I  know  very  little  about  it.  Pve  been  there, 
but  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  city." 

"Well,  you  know  Sullivan's  Island  and  Port  Moultrie." 

Now,  by  some  odd  chance,  I  did  remember  the  name  of 
Moultrie,  and  I  nodded  assent. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  the  First,  or  part  of  it,  went  under  the 
guns  of  Sumter  on  the  morning  of  January  ninth,  just  an  hour 
after  the  Cadets  had  fired  on  the  Star  of  the  West ;  we  thought 
Sumter  would  sink  us,  but  she  didn't  say  a  word." 

I  was  silent,  through  fear  of  self-betrayal.  Why  it  was  that 
these  men  had  not  asked  me  about  my  home,  was  puzzling  me. 
Momentarily  I  expected  either  of  them  to  blurt  out,  "Where 
are  you  from?"  and  I  had  no  answer  ready.  Afterward  I 
learned  that  I  was  already  known  as  an  Aiken  man,  in  default 
of  better,  —  the  doctor  having  considerately  relieved  me  from 
anticipated  danger. 

"  After  the  bombardment,  the  First  was  transferred  to  the 
Confederate  service.  It  had  enlisted  for  six  months,  and  its 
time  expired  in  June.  It  was  in  Virginia  then.  It  was  paid 
up  and  discharged,  and  at  once  reorganized  under  the  same 
field-ofEcers." 

I  did  not  very  well  know  what  a  field-officer  is. 

"  Who  is  the  colonel  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Colonel  Hamilton,"  said  he ;  "  or  Old  Headquarters,  as  3 
called  him  once  in  his  own  hearing.  We  were  at  Suffolk  in 
winter  quarters,  and  it  was  the  day  for  general  inspection  oi 
the  camp.  We  had  scoured  our  tin  plates  and  had  made  up  oui 
bunks  and  washed  up  generally,  and  every  man  was  ready  j 


I  said  to  Josey,  '  Sergeant;  I  wonder  when  Old  Headquarters 
will  be  here.'  You  never  were  so  scared  in  your  life  as  I  was 
when  I  heard  a  loud  voice  at  the  door  say,  ^  Headquarters  ar^ 
here  now,  sir  ! '  and  the  colonel  walked  in." 

I  attempted  appropriate  laughter,  and  asked,  "  Where  is 
Suffolk?" 

"  Down  near  ISTorf  oik.  General  Gregg  was  our  first  colonel 
He  was  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  is  a  fine  officer ;  deaf  as  a 
door-post,  though.    He  commands  our  brigade  now." 

"  Where  did  you  go  from  Suffolk  ?  " 

''  To  Goldsborough." 

«  Where  is  that  ?  "  I  asked. 

^^!N"orth  Carolina.  You  remember,  when  Burnside  took 
Eoanoke  Island  it  was  thought  tliat  lie  would  advance  to  take 
the  Weldbn  and  Wilmington  railroad;  we  were  sent  to  Golds- 
borough,  and  were  brigaded  with  some  tar-heel  i-egiments  undei 
Anderson.  Then  Anderson  and  the  lot.  of  us  were  sent  to 
Tredericksburg.  We  were  nofc  put  uu(lc3v  Gregg  again  until 
we  reached  Richmond." 

^^How  many  regiments  are  in  the  brigade  ?  " 

"Five, —-the  First,  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and 
Orr's  Eifles." 

"All  from  South  Carolina  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"From  Fredericksburg  we  marched  down  here,"  observed 
Joe. 

"Yes,"  said  Dave;  "and  not  more  than  a  week  ago.  We 
came  very  near  getting  into  it  at  Hanover,  where  Branch  got 
torn  up  so." 

"  Where  is  Hanover  ?  "  I  asked, 

"About  twenty  miles  north,"  he  replied.  "I  thought  we 
were  sure  to  get  into  that  fight,  but  we  were  too  late  for  it.'' 

The  Bellots  were  very  willing  to  give  me  all  iufornuition, 
They  especially  sounded  the  praises  of  their  young  Captain, 


declared  tliat  I  was  fortanate  in  joining  tlieir  compS 
3ad  of  some  others  wMcli  they  could  name, 
ot  a  word  was  spoken  concerning  my  prior   experience, 
ittered  myself  with  the  Ipelief  that  they  thought  me  a 

recruit  influenced  by   some   acquaintanceship  with  Dr. 

5t. 

afore  they  left,  Joe  Bellot  said  a  word  privately  to  his 
her,  and  then  turned  to  me.  ^^By  the  way,^^  said  he, 
you  know  anybody  in  the  company  ?  " 
N"ot  a  soul  except  Captain  Haskell,^^  I  replied.  ^^I  am 
)ly  relying  on  Dr.  Frost;  I  am  going  to  join  some 
pany,  and  I  rely  on  his  judgment  more  than   on  my 

Well,  we'll  see  you  through/'  said  he.  "Join  our  mess 
1  you  can  do  better." 

replied,  with  true  thankfulness,  that  I  should  be  glad 
,ccept  his  offer. 

Did  you  see  the  morning  papers  ?  ''  asked  the  elder  Bellot. 
IS  walking  a  short  way  with  the  brothers  as  they  returned 
aeir  camp.     "iN'o,"  said  I. 

It  contains  a  terrible  account  of  the  Yankees'  method  of 
fare." 

What  are  they  doing  ?  "  I  asked. 

Inciting  the  slaves  to  insurrection  and  organizing  them 
regiments  of  Federal  soldiers.  Butler,  in  command  at 
7  Orleans,  has  several  regiments  of  negroes ;  and  Colonel 
bms,  in  command  of  one  of  our  brigades  in  Tennessee, 
reported  that  the  Yankees  in  that  State  are  enticing  the 
coes  away  from  their  owners  and  putting  arms  into  their 
ds." 

That  is  very  barbarous,"  said  I.  My  ignorance  kept  me 
n  saying  more.  The  language  he  had  used  puzzled  me; 
id  not  know  at  the  time  that  ISTew  Orleans  was  in  the 
ds  of  the  Federals,  and  his  saying  that  Butler  had  regi- 
its  of  negroes  seemed  queer. 


insurrection/'  said  Bellot. 

A  sudden  recollection  came,  and  I  was  about  to  speak,  but 
Bellot  continued.  The  last  thing  I  could  remember  clearly 
was  the  reading  of  Brown's  deeds  at  Harper's  Terry ! 

^^They  claim  that  they  are  fighting  against  the  principle 
of  secession,  and  they  have  split  Virginia  into  two  States. 
In  my  opinion,  they  are  fighting  for  pure  selfishness  —  or, 
rather,  impure  selfishness :  they  know  that  they  live  on  the 
trade  of  the  South,  and  that  they  cannot  make  as  much 
money  if  they  let  us  go  to  ourselves." 

^^Yes,"  said  Louis;  ^^the  war  is  all  in  the  interest  of 
trade.  Of  course  there  are  a  few  men  in  the  North  whose 
motives  may  be  good  mistakenly,  but  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  blindly  following  the  counsels  of  those  who  counsel  for 
self-interest.  If  the  moneyed  men,  the  manufacturers,  and 
the  great  merchants  of  the  North  thought  for  one  moment 
that  they  would  lose  some  of  their  dollars  by  the  war,  the 
war  would  end.  What  care  they  for  us  ?  They  care  only  for 
themselves.  They  plunge  the  whole  country  into  mourning 
simply  in  order  to  keep  control  of  the  trade  of  the  South." 

Up  to  this  time  I  had  known  nothing  of  the  creation  of 
West  Virginia  by  the  enemy,  and  I  thought  it  discreet  to  be 
silent,  mentally  vowing  that  I  should  at  once  read  the  his- 
tory of  events  since  1859.  So  I  sought  Dr.  Frost,  and  begged 
him  to  help  me  get  books  or  papers  which  would  give  me 
the  information  I  needed;  for  otherwise,  I  told  him,  I  should 
be  unable  to  talk  with  any  consistency  or  method. 

^^Let  me  see,"  he  said;  "there  is,  of  course,  no  one  book 
in  print  that  would  give  you  just  what  you  want.  We  might 
get  files  of  newspapers  —  but  that  would  be  too  voluminous 
reading  and  too  redundant.  You  ought  to  have  something 
concise  —  some  outline;  and  where  to  get  it  I  can't  tell  you." 
Then,  as  the  thought  struck  him,  he  cried,  "I'll  tell  you,- 
we'll  make  it!    You  write  while  I  dictate." 


XXIII 

A   LESSON   IN   HISTORY 

"  So  that,  from  point  to  point,  now  have  you  heard 
The  fundamental  reasons  of  this  war ; 
Whose  great  decision  hath  much  hlood  let  forth, 
And  more  thirsts  after."  —  Shakkspkarb. 

The  doctor  brought  me  a  small  pocket  memorandum-book, 
thinking  that  I  would  roquire  many  notes. 

"Now,"  said  ho,  "where  shall  we  begin?  You  remember 
October  lif  ty-nino  ?  ^^ 

"  Yes." 

"  What  date  ? '' 

"  Eightecntli ;  the  papers  contained  an  account  of  John 
Brown's  scnztire  of  Harper's  Ferry." 

"  And  you  know  nothing  of  the  termination  of  the  Brown 
episode  ? '' 

"Nothing." 

I  took  brief  notes  as  he  unfolded  the  history  of  the  war. 

In  the  course  of  his  story  he  spoke  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention  which  was  held  in  Charleston.  I  remem- 
bered the  building  of  which  he  spoke  —  the  South  Carolina 
Institute  Hall  —  and  interrupted  him  to  tell  him  so. 

"  Maybe  your  homo  is  in  Charleston." 


the  West. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  *  * 

"  So  we  have  come  down  to  date,  Doctor  ?  "  1  said. 

"Yes;  but  I  think  that  now  I  ought  to  go  back  and  tel] 
you  something  about  your  own  command." 

"Well,  sir/' 

"There  was  more  fighting  while  these  Richmond  move- 
ments  were  in  progress.  Where  is  Fredericksburg?  llcu'c,'' 
looking  at  the  map. 

"WelL" 

"A  Yankee  army  was  there  under  McDowell,  the  man 
who  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Manassas.  We  had  a  snial] 
army  facing  McDowell.  You  were  in  tliat  army;  it  was 
under  General  Anderson  —  Tredegar  Anderson  wc  call  him 
to  distinguish  him  from  other  Andcrsous;  he  is  ])rcsi(l('nt  oj 
the  Tredegar  Iron  Works,  here  in  Kichmond.  Well,  yoti  win-c 
facing  McDowell.  Now,  look  here  at  the  map.  J\IiK!Ic]lar 
stretched  his  right  wing  as  far  as  Mcchanicsvillo  —  hor(%  ahnosi 
north  of  Eichmond;  and  you  were  between  McOlellan  an<" 
McDowell.  So  Anderson  had  to  get  out.  Don't  you  rt'incni 
ber  the  hot  march  ?  " 

"Not  at  all ;  I  don't  think  I  was  there." 

"I  thouglit  I'd  catch  you  napping.  I  think  that  when  yoi 
recover  your  memory  it  will  be  from  some  lit-tle  thing  tha^ 
strikes  you  in  an  unguarded  moment.  Your  mind,  wlu^r 
consciously  active,  fortifies  itself  against  your  forgot! ('u  past 
and  it  maybe  in  a  moment  of  weakness  that  things  will  returr 
to  you;  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  a  dream  prov(^s  to  bo  the  be^^in 
ning.  However,  some  men  have  su(di  great  strength  of  wil 
that  they  can  do  almost  anything.  If  ev(u*  you  g(^t  the  small 
est  clew,  you  ought  then  and  there  to  determitu^,  that  you  wil 
never  let  it  go.  Your  friends  may  find  you  any  day,  but  it  ii 
strange  they  have  not  yet  done  it.  They  surely  must  be  class 
ing  you  among  the  killed.^^ 


IMOItAVltD  >Y  ftORMAY   It  0 


y  v^u.   uij.i.ij.x^    UXJ.CA.U  , 


the  past  ?    Would  my  memory  return  if  I  should  fir 

"  No ;  they  could  give  you  no  help  whatever  until ; 
first  find  one  thing  as  a  starting-point.  Yiud.  but  one  1 
and  then  they  can  show  yon  how  everything  else  is 
ciated  with  that.  Without  their  help  you  would  hs 
time  in  collecting  things  —  putting  them  together ;  1 
be  separate  and  distinct  in  your  mind ;  if  you  rem 
one  isolated  circumstance,  it  would  be  next  to  im] 
reconstruct.  Well,  let's  go  on  and  finish ;  we  are  ne 
end,  or  at  the  beginning,  for  you.     Where  was  I  ? 

"  Anderson  retreated  from  Fredericksburg.  When  ^ 

^^The  twenty-fourth  of  May  or  twenty-fifth  —  saj) 
of  the  twenty-fourth." 

^•Well,  sir." 

^^  We  had  a  brigade  here,  at  Hanover  Court-House  - 
brigade.  While  you  were  retreating,  and  when  you 
near  Hanover,  McClellan  threw  a  column  on  Brand 
him  very  severely.  You  were  not  in  the  fight  exacth 
in  hearing  of  it,  and  saw  some  of  Branch's  men  afte 
That  is  how  we  know  what  brigade  you  belong  to 
it  will  not  claim  you.  You  know  that  you  are  f: 
Carolina,  and  your  buttons  prove  it;  and  your  di 
that  you  were  near  Branch's  brigade  while  it  was  in 
and  the  only  South  Carolina  brigade  in  the  whol 
army  that  had  any  connection  with  Branch,  is  Gr 
you  see  ?  " 

"  I  see,"  said  I,  "  what  is  the  date  of  that  battle  ? 

"May  27th;  your  diary  tells  you  that." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"You  continued  to  retreat  to  Eichmond.     So  d: 
The  division  you  are  in   is   A.   P.   Hill's.     It  is 
Light  division.     Branch's  brigade  is  in  it." 

"Yes,  sir;  now  let  me  see  if  I  can  call  the  orgai 
the  army  down  to  the  company.'^ 


"Lee's  army  —  '^ 

"  Yes ;  Army  of  Northern  Yirginia." 

"  What  is  General  Lee's  f  iill  name  ?  " 

'^  Eobert  E.  —  Eobert  Edward  Lee,  of  Yirginia ;  son  of  Light- 
Horse  Harry  Lee  of  Eevolution  times.'' 

"Thank  you,  sir;  Lee's  army  —  A.  P.  Hill's  division  — 
Gregg's  brigade  —  what  is  General  Gregg's  name?" 

"  Maxcy." 

"Gregg's  brigade  —  First  South  Carolina,  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton—" 

"  How  did  yon  know  that  ?  " 

"  Bellot  told  me ;  what  is  Colonel  Hamilton's  name  ?  " 

"D.  H.  — Daniel,  I  believe." 

"  Company  H,  Caj^tain  Haskell  —  '^ 

"William  Thompson  Haskell." 

"  Thank  you,  sir ;  any  use  to  write  the  lieutenants  ?  " 

"iTo." 

"Well,  Doctor,  that  brings  us  to  date." 

"  ITow  read  what  you  have  written,"  he  said. 

I  read  my  notes  aloud,  expanding  the  abbreviations  I  had 
made.  My  interest  and  absorption  had  been  so  intense  that  I 
could  easily  have  called  over  in  chronological  order  the  princi- 
pal events  he  had  just  narrated. 

"Now,"  asked  Dr.  Erost,  "do  you  believe  that  yon  cau 
fill  in  the  details  from  what  you  can  remember  of  what  I 
said?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  I ;  "  try  me." 

He  asked  some  questions,  and  I  replied  to  them. 

My  memory  astonished  him.  "  I  must  say,  Jones,  that  you 
have  a  phenomenally  good  and  a  miraculously  bad  memory. 
You'll  do,"  he  said. 

His  account  of  the  fight  of  the  ironclads  had  interested 
me. 

"  What  has  become  of  the  Merrimac  ?  "  I  asked  him. 


312  WHO   GOES   THEEE  ? 

"  We  had  to  destroy  lier.     When  Yorktown  was 
Norfolk  had  to  follow  suit.    The  Eederal  fleet  is  no-^ 
Eiver,  some  halfway  down  below  Eichmond.      A  bl 
been  declared  by  Lincoln  against  all  the  ports  of 
We  ate  exceedingly  weak  on  the  water.^^ 


XXIV 

BEFORE  THE  GKEAT  BATTLE 

"And  so  your  follies  fight  against  yourself. 
Fear,  and  be  slain  ;  no  worse  can  come  ;  to  fight  — 
And  fight  and  die,  is  death  destroying  death  ; 
Where  fearing  dying,  pays  death  servile  breath." 

—  Shakespeare. 

•  On  JiTne  7, 1862,  I  reported  for  duty  to  Captain.  Haskell. 
Dr.  Frost  had  offered  to  send  me  over,  but  I  preferred  to 
go  alone,  and,  as  my  strength  seemed  good,  I  made  my  way 
afoot,  and  with  all  my  possessions  in  my  pockets. 

The  Captain  was  ready  for  me.  My  name  was  recorded  on 
the  roll  of  Company  H,  Orderly-sergeant  George  Mackay  writ- 
ing Jones,  B.,  in  its  alphabetical  position. 

A  soldier's  outfit  was  given  to  me  at  once,  a  requisition  hav 
ing  been  made  before  my  coming.  I  joined  the  mess  of  the 
Bellots.  Besides  the  brothers  Bellot,  the  mess  had  other  mei 
with  whom  I  formed  gradually  some  of  the  ties  of  friendship: 
they  were  Sergeant  Josey,  Corporal  Vcitch,  Privates  Bail,  Bee_ 
Bell,  Benton,  and  Box,  in  this  alphabetical  succession  oJ 
names  my  own  name  being  no  real  exception^  although  Cap- 
tain Haskell  had  insisted  upon  the  name  written  in  the  diary 

And  now  my  duties  at  once  began.  I  must  relearn  a  sol 
dier's  drill  in  the  manual  and  in  everything.  The  company 
drilled  four  hours  a  day,  and  the  regiment  had  one  hour'f 


the  third  day  of  my  enlistment,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  re- 
enlistment.  The  sergeant  seemed  greatly  pleased  with  my 
progress,  and  told  me  that  he  should  at  once  promote  me  to 
be  the  right  guide  of  his  awkward  squad. 

On  the  next  day,  therefore,  I  found  myself  drilling  with 
three  other  recruits  who  had  been  members  of  the  company  for 
a  week  or  more.  That  night  Orderly-sergeant  Mackay,  who 
seemed  to  have  received  me  into  his  good  graces,  told  me 
that  Wilson  had  said  that  that  new  man  Jones  beat  everything 
that  he  had  seen  before ;  that  learning  to  drill  was  to  Jones 
"as  easy  as  fallin^  off  a  log."  I  remembered  Dr.  Frost's  pre- 
diction. 

The  third  day  I  drilled  with  the  awkward  squad  again; 
but  in  the  afternoon  my  gun  was  put  into  my  hands,  and  for 
an  extra  half-hour  I  was  exercised  in  the  manual  of  arms. 
But  my  first  attempts  proved  very  unfortunate.  Sergeant 
Wilson  scolded,  stormed,  and  almost  swore  at  me.  He  placed 
my  gun  at  the  carry y  and  called  repeated  attention  to  the  exact 
description  of  the  position,  contained  in  the  language  of 
Hardee :  "  The  piece  in  the  right  hand,  the  barrel  nearly  ver- 
tical, and  resting  in  the  hollow  of  the  shoulder ;  the  guard  to 
the  front,  the  arm  hanging  nearly  at  its  full  length  near  the 
body;  the  thumb  and  forefinger  embracing  the  guard,  the 
remaining  fingers  closed  together,  and  grasping  the  swell  of 
the  stock  just  under  the  cock,  which  rests  on  the  little  finger." 
I  simply  could  not  execute  the  shoulder ,  or  carry,  with  any  pre- 
cision, although  the  positions  of  support,  right'Shoulder-sliift, 
present,  and  all  the  rest,  gave  me  no  trouble  after  they  were 
reached;  reaching  them  from  the  shoulder  was  the  great 
trouble. 

Wilson  ended  by  ordering  me  off  and  reporting  me  to  the 
Captain. 
Captain  Haskell  sent  for  me.     He  said  kindly,  "  Jones,  Ser- 
vant Wilson  gives  a  bad  report  of  you." 


"  Tlie  sergeant  seems  to  tMnk  that  you  are  obstinate  on  some 
peculiar  point  tliat  he  did  not  make  me  fully  understand.  He 
gives  you  great  praise  for  learning  the  facings  and  the  steps, 
but  says  you  will  not  learn  the  manual.^^ 

"I  don't  understand  my  awkwardness,  Captain.  There  is 
something  wrong  about  it.'' 

"  You  find  the  manual  dif&cult  ?  " 

"  ]N"ot  only  difficult,  but  absui'd/'  said  I ;  ^^  it  makes  me  ner- 
vous." 

"  And  the  facings  and  steps  were  not  difficult  ?  " 

"iTot  at  all;  they  seemed  easy  and  natural." 

^•Take  your  gun  and  come  with  me/'  said  the  Captain;  "I 
think  I  have  a  clew  to  the  situation." 

Behind  the  Captain's  simple  quarters  was  an  open  space. 
He  made  me  take  position.  He  also  took  position  with  a  rifle 
at  his  side. 

^^]^ow,  look/'  said  he ;  ^^  see  this  position,  which  I  assume  tc 
be  the  shoulder  natural  to  you." 

His  gun  was  at  his  left  side,  the  barrel  to  the  front,  the 
palm  of  his  left  hand  under  the  butt. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "this  is  the  shoulder  of  the  heavy  infantry 
manual.  I  think  you  were  drilled  once  in  a  company  whicl 
had  this  shoulder.  It  may  not  have  been  in  your  recent  regi 
ment  that  you  were  so  drilled,  for  this  shoulder  obtained  in  al 
the  militia  companies  of  Carolina  before  the  war.  Many  regi 
ments  still  hold  to  it.  Follow  my  motions  now  —  Support  — 
Arms  ! " 

The  Captain's  right  hand  grasped  the  piece  at  the  small  oJ 
the  stock ;  his  left  arm  was  thrown  across  his  breast,  the  cocl? 
resting  on  the  forearm;  his  right  hand  fell  quickly  to  his 
side. 

I  imitated  him.     I  felt  no  nervousness,  and  told  him  so. 

"I  thought  so,"  said  he;  "now,  just  remember  that  all  the 
other  positions  in  the  manual  are  unchanged.     It  is  only  the 


changed.     You  will  like  the  new  drill." 

He  began  to  put  me  through  the  exercises,  and  although  ] 
had  difficulty,  yet  I  had  some  success. 

"Now  report  to  Sergeant  Wilson  again/'  said  the  Captain. 

I  told  the  sergeant  that  I  thought  I  could  now  do  better 
that  I  had  been  confused  by  the  light  infantry  mrry^  novej 
having  seen  drill  except  from  the  heavy  infantry  shoulder 
Wilson  kept  me  at  work  for  almost  an  hour,  and  ex])j-casec 
satisfaction  with  my  progress.  Under  his  training  I  was  sooi 
able  to  drill  with  the  company. 

Louis  Bellot  asked  me,  one  night,  if  I  should  not  like  to  see 
Kichmond.  He  had  got  peruiission  to  go  into  town  on  th( 
next  day.  The  Captain  readily  granted  nu^  leave  of  absence 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  Bellot  and  I  si)ont  the  ilay  in  ram 
bling  over  the  town.  We  saw  the  State  House,  and  1  ho  Con 
federate  Congress  in  session,  and  wandered  down  to  the  rivej 
and  took  a  long  look  at  the  Libby  Prison. 

Tlie  First  had  been  in  bivouac  behind  the  main  liiu^.s  of  Loe'i 
leffc,  hut  now  the  regiment  took  position  in  the  front,  tlu^  linoj 
having  been  extended  still  farUier  to  the  left.  A  batttny  ai 
our  right  —  some  distance  away  —  would  throw  a  few  slielh 
over  at  tlie  Yankees,  and  their  guns  would  reply;  beyond  thit 
almost  daily  artillery  pi^Kjtice,  nothing  unusual  occurred. 

One  mornini]^,  about  ten  0'\dock,  Captain  H,ask(jll  ordered  nu 
to  get  my  arms  and  follow  him.  lie  at  once  set  out  towarc 
the  front,  Corporal  Veitch  being  witli  him.  The  Captain  wa: 
unarmed,  exce])t  for  his  sword.  lie  1(m1  us  through  our  picket^s 
and  straight  on  toward  the  river.  The  slope  of  the  hill  wai 
covered  with  sedge,  and  there  were  clumps  of  pine  bushe: 
which  hid  us  from  any  casual  view  from  cither  fiank;  and  ai 
for  the  river  swamp  in  our  front,  unless  a  man  had  been  (m  iti 
hither  edge,  we  were  perfectly  screened.  I  observed  that,  ai 
we  approached  the  swamp,  the  Captain  advanced  more  stealthily 
keeping  in  the  thickest  and  tallest  of  the  bushes.    Veitch  anc 


from  busli  to  bush  in  imitation  of  our  leader.  The  river 
bottom,  which,  we  reached  very  shortly,  was  covered  with  a 
dense  forest  of  large  trees  and  undergrowth.  Soon  we  came 
to  water,  into  which  the  Captain  waded  at  once,  Veitch  behind 
him  and  I  following  Yeitch.  Captain  Haskell  had  not  said  a 
word  to  me  concerning  the  purpose  of  our  movements,  nor  do 
I  now  know  what  he  intended,  if  it  was  not  merely  to  learn 
the  position  of  the  Yankee  pickets. 

We  went  on,  the  water  at  last  reaching  to  my  waist.  Kow 
the  Captain  signalled  us  to  stop.  He  went  forward  some  ten 
yards  and  stood  behind  a  tree.  He  looked  long  in  his  front, 
bending  his  body  this  way  and  that ;  then  he  beckoned  to  us 
to  come.  The  undergrowth  here  was  less  thick,  the  trees 
larger.  I  could  see  nothing,  in  any  direction,  except  trees  and 
muddy  water.  The  Captain  went  on  again  for  a  few  paces, 
and  stopped  with  a  jerk.  After  a  little  he  beckoned  to  us 
again.  Yeitch  and  I  waded  slowly  on.  Before  we  reached 
Captain  Haskell,  he  motioned  to  us  to  get  behind  trees. 

From  my  tree  I  looked  out,  first  in  one  direction  and  then 
in  another.  There  was  nothing  —  nothing  except  water  and 
woods.  But  the  Captain  was  still  peering  from  behind  his 
tree,  and  I  could  now  see  that  his  whole  attention  was  fixed 
on  something.  Yeitch,  also,  at  my  right,  was  silent  and  alert 
and  rigid,  so  that  I  felt,  rather  than  saw,  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  front  of  us,  and  I  kept  my  eyes  intent  upon  a  narrow 
aisle  just  beyond  me.  All  at  once  a  man  in  dark-blue  dress 
passed  across  the  opening;  I  knew  instantly  that  he  was  a 
Yankee,  although  I  had  never  seen  one  in  my  life,  and  instinc- 
tively felt  the  hammer  of  my  rifle,  but  he  was  gone.  ISTow, 
looking  more  closely,  I  could  see  glimpses  of  other  blue  men 
behind  trees  or  in  the  bushes;  I  saw  three  of  them.  They 
were  about  sixty  yards  from  us ;  I  supposed  they  were  part  of 
their  picket-line.  I  had  a  peculiar  itching  to  take  aim  at  one  of 
them,  and  consulted  the  Captain  with  my  eyes^  but  he  frowned. 


side  of  ttie  Chickahominy,  with  a  flowing  stream  and  a  wide 
pool  stretching  in  their  front,  and  were  not  very  watchful. 
We  remained  stiff  in  onr  places  for  four  or  five  minutes ;  then 
the  Captain  moved  slowly  backward  and  gave  us  a  sign  to 
follow. 

This  little  adventure  gave  me  great  pleasure,  inasmuch  as  it 
made  me  feel  that  the  Captain  was  favourable  to  me. 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  June  we  were  ordered  to  cook 
three  days'  rations.  The  pronunciation  of  this  word  puzzled 
me  no  little.  Everybody  said  rash-ons,  while  I,  though  I  had 
never  before  had  occasion  to  use  the  word,  had  thought  of  it  as 
ra-tions.  I  think  I  called  it  ra-tions  once  or  twice  before  I 
got  straight.  I  remembered  Dr.  Frost's  advice  to  hold  fast 
any  slightest  clew,  and  felt  that  possibly  this  word  might,  in 
the  future,  prove  a  beginning. 

The  troops  knew  that  the  order  meant  a  march,  perhaps  a 
battle,  For  a  day  or  two  past  an  indefinite  rumour  of  some 
movement  on  the  part  of  Jackson's  command  had  circulated 
among  the  men.  ISTobody  seemed  to  know  where  Jackson 
was ;  this,  in  itself,  probably  gave  occasion  for  the  talk.  Prom 
what  I  could  hear,  it  seemed  to  be  thought  generally  that 
Jackson  was  marching  on  Washington,  but  some  of  the  most 
serious  of  the  men  believed  exactly  the  contrary;  they  believed 
that  Jackson  was  very  near  to  Lee's  army. 

The  night  of  the  25th  was  exceedingly  warm.  After  all 
was  ready  for  the  march,  I  lay  on  my  blanket  and  tried  vainly 
to  sleep.  Joe  Eellot  was  lying  not  more  than  three  feet  from 
me,  and  I  knew  that  he,  too,  was  awake,  though  he  did  not 
speak  or  move.  Busy,  and  sometimes  confused,  thoughts,  went 
through  my  mind.  I  doubted  not  that  I  should  soon  see  actual 
war,  and  I  was  far  from  certain  that  I  could  stand  it.  I  had 
never  fired  a  shot  at  a  man ;  no  man  had  ever  fired  at  me.  I 
fully  appreciated  the  fact  of  the  difference  between  other  men 


and  liad  read  that  most  men  in  battle  are  able  from  motives  of 
pride  to  do  their  duty;  but  I  was  certainly  not  like  most  men. 
I  was  greatly  troubled.  The  other  men  had  homes  to  fight 
for,  and  that  they  would  fight  well  I  did  not  doubt  at  all ;  but 
I  was  called  on  to  fight  for  an  idea  alone — for  the  abstraction 
called  State  rights.  Yet  I,  too,  surely  had  a  home  in  an 
unknown  somewhere,  and  these  men  were  fighting  for  my 
home  as  well  as  theirs;  if  I  could  not  fight  for  a  home  of 
my  own,  I  could  fight  for  the  homes  of  my  friends.  My 
home,  too,  was  a  Southern  home,  Yague,  it  is  true,  but  as 
real  as  theirs,  and  Southern  homes  were  in  danger  from  the 
invaders.  I  must  fight  for  Southern  homes  —  for  my  home; 
but  could  I  stand  up  with  my  comrades  in  the  peril  of  battle  ? 
Eew  men  are  cowards,  but  was  I  not  one  of  a  few  ?  perhaps 
unique  even  ? 

Of  pride  I  had  enough  —  I  knew  that.  I  knew  that  if  I 
could  but  retain  my  presence  of  mind  I  could  support  a  timid 
physical  nature  by  the  resources  of  reason  in  favour  of  my  dig- 
nity ;  but,  then,  what  is  courage  if  it  is  not  presence  of  mind 
in  the  midst  of  danger  ?  If  my  mind  fail,  I  shall  have  no 
courage :  this  is  to  think  in  a  circle.  I  felt  that  I  should  pre- 
fer death  to  cowardice  —  the  thought  gave  me  momentary 
comfort. 

But  do  not  all  cowards  feel  just  that  way  before  the  trial 
comes  ?  A  coward  must  be  the  most  wretched  of  men — not  a 
man,  an  outcast  from  men. 

And  then,  to  kill  men — was  that  preferable  to  being 
killed  ?  I  doubted  it  and  —  perhaps  it  is  strange  to  say  it  — 
the  doubt  comforted  me.  To  be  killed  was  no  worse  than  to 
kill. 

Then  I  thought  of  General  Lee ;  what  force  could  it  be  that 
sustained  him  at  this  moment  ?  If  not  now,  at  least  shortly, 
he  would  give  orders  which  must  result  in  the  death  of  thou- 
sands; it  was  enough  to  craze  a   general.     How   could  he^ 


for  so  mucli  disaster?  What  could  bo  in  the  laiud  of  Generul 
Lee  to  make  him  consent  to  such  sacriiice?  It  must  l»()  that 
he  feels  forced;  he  cannot  do  it  willingly.  Would  it  not  bo 
preferable  to  give  up  the  contest — to  yield  evei'ythin,'^',  rather 
than  plunge  the  people  of  two  luitions  into  deH}>air  and  liorror 
over  so  many  wasted  lives  ?  Pt)r  so  nuuiy  stricdccn  hom(\s  ? 
For  widows,  orphans,  poverty,  ruin  ?  What  is  it  tliat  sustains 
General  Lee  ?  It  is,  it  must  be,  that  he  is  a  mere  soldi(U'  and 
simply  obeys  orders.  Orders  from  whom  ?  I^resideut  Davis. 
Then  President  Davis  is  responsible  for  all  this?  On  him 
falls  the  burden  ?    No.     What  then  ?    The  country. 

And  what  is  this  thing  that  we  call  the  country?  Land? 
People  ?  What  is  land?  I  have  no  land.  I  hav(^,  no  ])(M^j)h^ 
so  far  as  I  know.  But,  supposing  that  I  have  |)<m)}>1(^  and  laiul 
—  what  is  the  country  for  which  we  fight?  Will  the  (uu'iny 
take  our  people,  and  take  our  L'lnd,  if  we  do  not  Ixsit  thcMu 
back?  Yes,  they  will  red\u».e  our  people  to  H\d)jecl.ion.  I 
shall  become  a  dependant  upon  them.  I  shall  be  consiraintui 
in  my  liberties;  part  of  my  labour  will  go  to  tlunn  against  my 
wilL  My  property,  if  I  have  any,  will  be  taken  from  me  in 
some  way  —  perhaps  confiscated,  if  not  wholly,  at  least  in  a 
measure,  by  laws  of  the  conquerors.     I  shall  not  be  I'ree. 

But  am  I  now  free  ?  If  we  drive  back  the  enemy,  shall  I 
be  free?  Yes,  I  shall  be  free,  rightly  free,  free  to  aid  the 
country,  and  to  get  aid  from  the  country.  1  shall  be  ])art  ol 
the  country  and  can  enjoy  my  will,  because  I  will  to  1)0  part 
of  my  country  and  to  help  build  u])  her  greatnt^ss  and  sustain 
and  improve  her  institutions. 

Institutions?  What  is  an  institution?  Wo  say  govern- 
ment is  an  institution.  What  is  a  governnnmt?  Is  it  a  hody 
of  men  ?  No.  What  is  it,  then  ?  Sometliing  formed  by  the 
people  for  their  supposed  good,  a  growth,  a  development  — 
a  development  of  what  ?  Is  it  material  ?  No,  it  is  ujoral ;  i1 
is  soul  —  then  I  thought  I  could  see  what  is  meant  by  tht 


of  tlie.  nation  —  and  it  is  deathless.  It  is  not  doomed  to  sub- 
j<H'.ii()n  ;  take,  the  hind  —  enshive  the  people  —  and  yet  will  that 
s])irit  live  and  act  and  have  a  body.  Let  our  enemies  prevail 
over  onr  armies ;  lot  them  destroy ;  yet  shall  all  that  is  good 
in  our  institutions  bo  ]>reserved  even  by  our  enemies;  for  a 
true  idea  is  iui{)erishal)lo  and  nothing  can  decay  but  the  false. 

Then  why  ll|^dit?  JUH-^auso  the  true  must  always  war 
against  the  false.  Tin*,  false  and  the  true  are  enemies.  But 
wliy  kill  tlie  body  in  ordiu'  to  spread,  or  even  to  maintain,  the 
tr\ith  ?     Will  the  truth  be  better  or  stronger  by  that  ? 

Pi^'haps  —  yet  no.  "War  is  evil  and  not  good,  and  it  is  only 
by  good  tha,t  evil  can  be  overcome.  But  if  our  enemies  come 
upon  uH,  must  \v(\  not  light?  The  coxuitry  wishes  peace.  Our 
eiKMuies  bring  war.  Must  we  submit  ?  We  cannot  submit. 
Submission  to  disgrace  is  re])ugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the 
nat-iou  ;  (hsath  is  bottcu*  than  sid)niission.  But  killing,  is  it 
not  crime?  Is  crime  bettt^r  than  submission  ?  No;  submis- 
sion is  better  than  cnm(\  l)\\t  is  not  submission  also  a  crime? 
At  h»ast  it  is  an  infringenuMit  of  the  law  of  the  nation's  spirit. 
TIk'U  erinu\  must  1h»>  o})posod  by  crime?  To  avoid  the  crime 
of  submission  we  must  commit  the  crime  of  killing?  It  seems 
so  —  but  why?  Hut  why?  Ah  I  yes;  I  think  I  see;  it  is 
be(iause  the  spirit  of  the  nation  is  not  equal  to  the  spirit  of 
tlie  world.  The  world-idea  forbids  killing  and  forbids  sub- 
mission, and  demands  life  and  freedom  for  all;  the  spirit  of 
the  nation  is  not  so  unselfish ;  the  spirit  of  the  nation  exalts 
so-called  patriotism;  the  world-spirit  raises  high  the  princi- 
ple of  philanthropy  universal.  The  country  has  not  devel- 
oped the  world-idea,  and  will  not,  except  feebly ;  but  she  will 
at  last,  and  will  bo  loyal  to  the  spirit  of  the  world.  Then, 
unless  T  am  sustained  by  a  greater  power,  I  cannot  go  contrary 
to  tlie  spirit  of  the  South.     I  must  kill  and  must  be  killed. 

But  can  1  stand  the  day  of  battle  ?  Have  I  not  argued  my- 
self into  a  less  readiness  to  kill?      "Will  these  thoughts  o] 


me  a  mental  disturbance  incomprehensible  and  unique  — 
comfort  me  in  the  hour  of  danger  ?  Will  not  my  conscience 
force  me  to  be  a  coward  ?     Yet  cowardice  is  worse  than  death. 

I  could  not  sleep ;  I  was  farther  from  sleep  than  ever.  I 
rose,  and  walked  through  long  lines  of  sleeping  men — men 
who  on  the  morrow  might  be  still  more  soundly  sleeping. 

Captain  Haskell  was  standing  alone,  leaning  against  the 
parapet.  I  approached.  He  spoke  kindly,  "Jones,  you  should 
be  asleep." 

"Captain,"  I  said;  "I  have  tried  for  hours  to  sleep,  but 
cannot." 

"  Let  us  sit  down,"  said  he ;  "  and  we  will  talk  it  over  by 
ourselves." 

His  tone  was  unofficial.  The  Captain,  reserved  in  his  con- 
duct toward  the  men,  seldom  spoke  to  one  of  them  except  con- 
cerning duties,  yet  he  was  very  sympathetic  in  personal  matters, 
and  in  private  talk  was  more  courteous  and  kind  toward  a 
private  than  toward  an  equal.  I  understood  well  enough  that 
it  was  through  sympathy  that  he  had  invited  me  to  unburden. 

"  Captain,"  I  said,  "  I  fear." 

"  May  I  ask  what  it  is  that  you  fear  ?  " 

"  I  fear  that  I  am  a  coward." 

"  Pardon  me  for  doubting.     Why  should  you  suppose  so  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  been  tried,  and  I  dread  the  test." 

"But,"  said  he ;  "you  must  have  forgotten.  You  were  in  a 
close  place  when  you  were  hurt,  l^o  coward  would  have  been 
where  you  were,  if  the  truth  has  been  told." 

"  That  was  not  I ;  I  am  now  another  man." 

"  Allow  me  again  to  ask  what  it  ip>  that  you  seem  to  dread." 

"  Proving  a  coward,"  I  replied. 

"You  fear  that  you  will  fear  ?  "  said  he. 

"  That  is  exactly  it." 

"  Then,  my  friend,  what  you  fear  is  not  danger,  but  fear." 

"  I  fear  that  danger  will  make  me  fear." 


anybody  who  has  something  more  than  the  mere  fearlessness 
of  the  brute  that  cannot  realize  danger.'^ 

"  Do  you  fear,  too,  Captain  ?  ^^ 

The  Captain  hesitated,  and  I  was  abashed  at  my  boldness. 
I  knew  that  his  silence  was  rebuke. 

"  I  will  tell  you  how  I  feel,  Jones,  since  you  permit  me  to 
speak  of  myself,"  he  said  at  last ;  "  I  feel  that  life  is  Yaluable, 
and  not  to  be  thrown  away  lightly.  I  want  to  live  and  not 
die ;  neither  do  I  like  the  thought  of  being  maimed  for  life. 
Death  and  wounds  are  very  distasteful  to  me.  I  feel  that  my 
body  is  averse  to  exposing  itself  to  pain  ;  I  fear  pain ;  I  f ear 
death,  but  I  do  not  fear  fear.  I  do  not  think  the  fear  of  death 
is  unmanly,  for  it  is  human.  Those  who  do  not  fear  death  do 
not  love  life.     Please  tell  me  if  you  love  life,^^ 

"  I  do  not  know,  Captain ;  I  suppose  I  do.^' 

"  Do  you  fear  death  ?  " 

"  What  I  fear  now  is  cowardice.  I  suppose  that  if  I  were 
indifferent  to  death  I  should  have  no  fear  of  being  afraid.^' 

"  I  am  sure  that  you  kept  your  presence  of  mind  the  othei 
day,  in  the  swamp,"  said  he. 

"  I  don't  think  I  had  great  fear." 

"  Yet  you  were  in  danger  there." 

"  Yery  little,  I  think.  Captain." 

"iN'o,  sir;  you  were  in  danger.  At  any  moment  a  bullei 
might  have  ended  your  life.^^ 

''  I  did  not  realize  the  situation,  then." 

^^Well,  I  must  confess  that  you  had  the  advantage  of  me 
then,"  said  he. 

"What?  YoU;  Captain?  You  felt  that  you  were  ii 
danger  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Jones  ;  every  moment  I  knew  our  danger." 

"  But  you  did  not  fear." 

"  May  I  ask  if  you  do  not  regard  fear  as  the  feeling  causec 
by  a  knowledge  of  danger  ?  " 


know  that  a  man  may  fear  and  ye.t  do  his  dut}'' ;  but  tlicrc  art- 
other  men,  and  I  aia  afraid  that  I  am  one  of  them,  who  fe;u 
and  who  fail  in  duty." 

"  I  congratulate  you,  sir ;  I  wish  all  our  mcMi  would  f(».ar  tc 
fail  in  duty/'  said  he;  "we  should  have  an  invincible  arm^; 
in  such  case.  An  army  consistinjj^,  without  exception,  of  siicli 
men,  could  not  be  broken.  It  is  those  who  flco'.y  tliosi^.  who  f:<,i] 
in  duty,  that  cause  disorganization.  The  toucli  oi!  th(^  elbow 
is  good  for  the  weak,  I  think,  sir;  but  for  tht^  man  wlio  will  dc 
his  duty  such  dependence  slundd  not  be  taught,  (^ood  nuui 
instructed  to  depend  on  comrades  will  be  demoralized  when 
comrades  forsake  them.  Our  method  of  battle  ought  to  b( 
changed.  Our  ranks  should  be  more  open.  JMany  reasons 
might  bo  urged  for  that  change,  but  the  one  we  are  now  con- 
siderhig  is  enough.  The  close  line  makes  gooil  men  deptmd  on 
weak  men ;  when  the  weak  fail,  the  strong  feel  a  loss  which  is 
not  really  a  loss  but  rather  an  advantage,  if  tlu^.y  cowUl  but  se(' 
it  so.  Every  man  in  the  army  ought  to  be  taught  to  do  his 
whole  duty  regardless  of  what  others  do.  Those  who  cannot 
be  so  taught  ought  not  to  light,  sir;  tlierc  arc  otluu*  dutiea 
more  suited  to  them." 

"  And  I  fear  that  my  case  is  just  such  a  one,'*  I  said. 

"  There  is  fear  and  fear,''  said  he ;  "  how  wouhl  you  like  foi 
me  to  test  you  now  ?  " 

"  To  test  me  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  can  make  you  a  proposition  that  will  test  youi 
courage."     His  voice  had  become  stern. 

I  hesitated.  AVliat  was  he  going  to  do  ?  T  could  not  imag- 
ine. But  I  felt  that  to  reject  his  offer  would  be  to  accept  fully 
the  position  into  which  my  fears  were  working  to  thrust  mo. 

"  Do  it.  Captain,"  said  I ;  "  make  it.  I  want  to  bo  relieved 
of  this  suspense." 

"  No  matter  what  danger  you  run  ?  Is  danger  better  than 
susDcnso  concernincr  danirer  ?  " 


replied,  "  Yes,  Captain,  danger  is  better  than  fear." 
"  Why  did  you  hesitate  ?     Was  it  through  fear  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  said  I ;  "  but  not  entirely  through  fear ;  I  doubted 
that  I  had  the  right  to  incur  danger  uselessly." 
"  And  how  did  you  settle  that  ?  " 
"  I  settle  that  by  trusting  to  you,  Captain.'* 
He  laughed;  then  he  said:  "The  test  that  I  shall  give  you 
may  depress  you,  but  I  am  sure  that  you  are  going  to  be  as 
good  a  soldier  as  Company  H  can  boast  of  having.     Lieutenant 
Ehett,  only  yesterday,  remarked  that  you  were  the  best-drilled 
man  in  the  company,  and  showed  astonishment  that 'a  raw 
recruit,  in  less  than  two  weeks,  should  gain  such  a  standing. 
I  thought  it  advisable  to  say  to  him  that  your  education  had 
included  some  military  training,  and  he  was  satisfied."     The 
Captain  had  dropped  his  official  manner.     ''  It  is  clear  to  me, 
Jones,  that  you  are  more  nearly  a  veteran  than  any  of  us. 
I  know  that  you  have  been  in  danger  and  have  been  wounded, 
and  your  uniform,  which  you  were  wearing  then,  showed  signs 
of  the  very  hardest  service.    I  have  little  doubt,  sir,  that  you 
have  already  seen  battle  more  than  once." 

"  But,  Captain,  all  that  may  be  true  and  yet  do  me  no  good 
at  all.     I  am  a  different  man." 

"  Since  you  allow  me  to  enter  into  your  confidence^ — which 
I  appreciate,  —  I  beg  to  say  that  your  fears  are  not  unnatural ; 
I  think  every  man  in  the  company  has  them.  And  I  dare  say, 
as  a  friend,  that  you  feel  fear  more  sensitively  because  you 
live  in  the  subjective ;  you  feel  thrown  back  on  yourself.  Con- 
fess that  you  are  exclusive." 

"  I  am  forced  to  be  so,  Captain." 
"  The  men  would  welcome  your  companionship,  sir." 
"  Yes,  sir ;  but  it  is  as  you  say  :  I  feel  thrown  back  on  myself." 
^^And  I  think  —  though  of  course  I  would  not  pretend  to 
say  it  positively  —  that  is  why  your  fears  are  not  unnatural, 
though  peculiar ;  I  fancy  that  you  heighten  them  by  your  self- 


while  jour  attention  is  upon  your  own  feelings.  Pardon  me 
for  saying  tllat  you  think  of  little  except  yourself.  This  new 
old  experience  of  battle  and  peril  you  apply  without  dilution 
to  your  soul,  and  you  wonder  what  the  effect  will  be.  The 
other  men  think  of  other  men,  and  of  home,  and  of  a  thousand 
things.  You  will  be  all  right  in  battle.  I  predict  that  the 
excitement  of  battle  will  be  good  for  you,  sir ;  it  will  force  you 
out  of  yourself." 

"  I  have  tried  lately  to  take  more  interest  in  the  world  of 
other  men  and  other  things,'^  I  said. 

'^  Yes ;  I  was  glad  to  see  you  playing  marbles  to-day.  Shall 
I  give  you  that  test  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  if  you  please." 

'^I  think,  however,  that  you  have  already  given  proof  that 
you  do  not  need  it,"  said  he. 

"How  so.  Captain?" 

"Why,  we've  been  talking  here  for  ten  minutes  since  I 
proposed  to  test  you,  and  yon  have  shown  no  suspense  what- 
ever in  regard  to  it.     Have  you  lost  interest  in  it  ?  " 

"Not  at  all,  Captain;  I  have  only  been  waiting  your  good 
time." 

"And  therein  you  have  shown  fortitude,  which  may  differ 
from  courage,  but  I  do  not  think  it  does.  I  am  confident 
you  will  at  once  reject  my  proposition.  I  don't  know  that 
I  ought  to  make  it;  but,  having  begun,  I'll  finish.  What  I 
propose  is  this:  I  will  assign  you  some  special  duty  that 
will  keep  you  out  of  battle  —  such  as  guarding  the  baggage, 
or  other  duty  in  the  rear." 

I  was  silent.    An  instant  more,  and  I  felt  hurt. 

"  Why  do  you  hesitate  ?  " 

"  Because  I  did  not  think  —  "    I  stopped  in  time. 

"I  know,  I  know,"  said  he,  hastily;  "and  you  must  par- 
don me ;  but  did  you  not  urge  me  on  ?  " 

"  I  confess  it,  Captain ;  and  you  have  done  me  good." 


^^Of  course,  Jones,  you  know  that  I  did  not  expect  you 
to  accept  my  offer,  which,  after  all,  was  merely  imaginary. 
Now,  can  you  not  see  that  what  you  fear  is  men's  opinions 
rather  than  danger  ?  You  are  not  intimidated  at  the  pros- 
pect of  battle." 

"  I  fear  that  I  shall  be,"  said  I. 

"  And  yet,  when  I  propose  to  keep  you  out  of  battle,  your 
indignation  seems  no  less  natural  to  yourself  than  it  does 
to  me." 

"Is  not  that  in  keeping  with  what  I  have  said  about  my 
fears  ?  " 

"  Oblige  me  by  explaining." 

^^I  fear  to  show  you  my  fear.  Do  I  not  refuse  your  offer 
for  the  purpose  of  concealing  my  fear  ?  " 

"And  to  conceal  your  imaginary  fears,  you  accept  the 
possibility  —  the  strong  possibility  —  of  death,"  said  he, 
gravely. 

"Yes,"  I  replied;  "I  do  now,  while  death  seems  far,  but 
what  I  shall  do  when  it  is  near  is  not  sure." 

"  You  are  very  stubborn,"  said  the  Captain,  in  a  stern  voice, 
assuming  again  the  relation  of  an  of&cer. 

"  I  do  not  mean  it  that  way.  Captain." 

"You  have  determined  to  consider  yourself  a  coward,  or 
at  least  to  cherish  fear;  and  no  suggestion  I  can  make 
seems  to  touch  you." 

"  I  wish  I  could  banish  fear,"  said  I; 

"Well,  sir,  determine  to  do  it.  Instead  of  exerting  your 
will  to  make  yourself  miserable,  use  it  for  a  better  purpose." 

"  How  can  a  man  will  ?  How  can  he  know  that  his  reso- 
lution will  not  weaken  in  the  time  of  trial  ?  " 

"It  is  by  williug  to  do  what  comes  next  that  a  man  can 
again  will  and  will  more.  Can  you  not  determine  that  you 
will  do  what  you  are  ordered  to  do?  Doubtless  we  shall 
march  to-morrow ;  have  you  not  decided  that  you  will  march 


tain,  I  expect  to  marcli.^' 

"And  if  the  marcli  brings  us  upon  the  battlefield,  do  you 
not  know  that  you  will  march  to  the  battlefield  ?  " 

"  I  expect  to  go  into  battle,  of  course,  Captain.  If  I  did 
not,  I  should  have  no  fear  of  myself." 

"Have  as  great  fear  of  yourself  as  you  wish.  Do  yon 
intend  to  run  away  when  we  get  into  battle  ?  " 

"I  have  no  such  intention;  but  when  the  time  comes,  I 
may  not  be  able  to  have  any  intention  at  all." 

"  At  what  point  in  the  action  do  you  expect  to  weaken  ?  " 

"How  can  I  have  any  expectation  at  all?  I  am  simply 
untried,  and  fear  the  test." 

"You  can  determine  that  you  will  act  the  man,"  said  he. 
Then,  kindly:  "I  have  no  fears  that  you  will  do  otherwise, 
but "  —  and  here  his  voice  again  became  stern  —  "  the  deter- 
mination will  rid  you  of  your  present  fears.  Exert  your 
will,  and  this  nightmare  will  go." 

"  Can  a  man  will  to  do  an  unknown  thing  in  the  future  ?  " 

"  You  can.  You  can  drive  away  your  present  fear  of  your- 
self, at  the  very  least." 

"  How  can  I  do  it.  Captain  ?  " 

"  I  shall  give  you  one  more  test." 

"  Do  anything  you  wish,  Captain  5  only  don't  propose  any- 
thing that  would  confirm  my  fear." 

"Look  at  me  —  now.  I  am  going  to  count  three  —  under- 
stand ?  " 

<*Yes,  sir." 

"When  I  say  ^ three,'  you  will  determine  to  continue  in 
your  present  state  of  mind  — " 

"ITo,  no,  Captain;  I  can't  do  that!" 

"Why,  you've  been  doing  nothing  else  for  the  last  hour, 
man!  But  allow  me  to  finish.  You  are  going  to  determine 
to  remain  as  you  are,  or  you  will  determine  to  conquer  your 
fears.    Now,  reflect  before  I  begin." 
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There  was  a  pause. 

"  Eeady !  '^  said  the  Captain ;  "  hold  your  teeth,  togetlier. 
When  I    say  three,  you  act  —  and  act  for   life  or   death— 

ONE  —  TWO ^^ 

If  he  ever  said  three,  I  did  not  hear  it;  at  the  word  ^^two^' 
all  my  fears  were  gone. 

"  Well,  my  friend,  how  is  it  now  ?  ^^  he  asked  gently,  even 
hesitatingly. 

"Captain,''I  said;  ^^I  am  your  grateful  servant  I  shall 
do  my  duty.'' 

"I  knew,  sir,  that  your  will  was  only  sleeping;  you  must 
excuse  me  for  employing  a  disagreeable  device  in  order  to 
arouse  it.  If  I  may  make  a  suggestion,  I  would  now  beg, 
while  you  are  in  the  vein,  that  you  will  encourage  henceforth 
the  companionship  of  the  men." 

"  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  do  so,  hereafter,  Captain." 

"  And  I  am  delighted  with  this  little  episode,  sir,"  said  he ; 
"  I  am  sincerely  glad  that  the  thought  of  confiding  in  me  pre- 
sented itself  to  your  mind,  since  the  result  seems  so  whole- 
some." 

"  Good  night.  Captain,"  said  I. 

But  he  did  not  let  me  leave  without  thus  having  reasserted 
his  character  as  my  commander. 

"  Go  back  and  get  all  the  sleep  you  can ;  you  will  have  need 
for  all  your  physical  strength  to-morrow  —  and  after." 

I  was  almost  happy. 


xxy 


IN  THE    GREAT   BATTLE 


*'  If  I  should  tell  thee  o'er  this  thy  day's  work, 
Thou'lt  not  believe  thy  deeds  ;  but  I'll  report  it." 

—  Shakespeare. 

It  is  said  that  a  word  may  change  a  life.  Actually  ?  'No, 
not  of  itself ;  the  life  which  is  changed  must  be  ready  for  the 
word,  else  we  were  creatures  dominated  by  our  surroundings. 

I  had  been  a  fragment,  —  a  sort  of  moral  flotsam  cast  up  by 
an  unknown  sea,  —  and  I  had  found  a  rude  harbour  in  Company 
H.  If  I  touched  a  larger  world,  it  was  only  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  company  in  its  relations  to  that  world.  I  had 
formed  some  attachments,  —  ties  which  have  lasted  through 
life  thus  far,  and  will  always  last,  —  but  these  attachments 
were  immediate  only,  and,  so  far  as  I  felt,  were  almost  base- 
less ;  for  not  directly  could  I  see  and  feel  what  was  felt  by 
the  men  I  loved.  Outside  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  com- 
pany my  world  was  all  abstract.  I  fought  for  that  world, 
for  it  appealed  to  my  reason;  but  it  was  with  effort  that  I 
called  before  my  mind  that  world,  which  was  a  very  present 
help  to  every  other  man.  The  one  great  fact  was  war ;  the 
world  was  an  ideal  world  rather  than  a  reality.  And  I  fre- 
quently felt  that,  although  the  ideal  after  all  is  the  only 
reality,  yet  that  reality  to  me  must  be  lacking  in  the  vary- 
ing quality  of  light,  and  the  delicate  deerrees  of  sweetness 
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could  see  how  deep  was  the  interest  which  moved  them  to 
speak,  and,  in  a  measure,  they  had  my  sympathy;  yet  such 
interest  was  mystery  rather  than  fact,  theoretical  rather  than 
practical.  I  could  fill  these  pages  with  pathetic  and  humor- 
ous sayings  heard  in  the  camps,  for  my  memory  peculiarly 
exerted  itself  to  retain  —  or  rather,  I  should  say,  spontane- 
ously retained  —  what  I  saw  and  heard;  saw  and  heard  with 
the  least  emotion,  perhaps,  ever  experienced  by  a  soldier. 
Absorbed  in  reflections  on  what  I  heard,  and  in  fancies  of  a 
world  of  which  I  knew  so  little,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
I  constructed  ideals  far  beyond  the  humdrum  reality  of  home 
life,  impracticable  ideals  that  tended  only  to  separate  me 
more  from  other  men.  Their  world  was  not  my  world ;  this 
I  knew  full  well,  and  I  sometimes  thought  they  knew  it ;  for 
while  no  rude  treatment  marked  their  intercourse  with  me, 
yet  few  sought  me  as  a  friend.  My  weak  attempts  to  become 
companionable  had  failed  and  had  left  me  more  morose.  But 
for  the  Captain  and  for  Joe  Bellot,  I  should  have  been 
hopeless. 

Such  had  been  my  feelings  before  I  had  willed;  now,  in 
a  degree,  everything  was  changed ;  indifference,  at  least,  was 
gone,  and  although  I  was  yet  subject  to  the  strange  experience 
which  ruled  my  mind  and  hindered  it,  yet  I  knew  that  I  had 
large  power  over  myself,  and  I  hoped  that  I  should  always 
determine  to  live  the  life  of  a  healthy  human  being,  that  I  should 
be  able  to  accept  the  relationships  which,  through  Company  H. 
bound  me  to  all  men  and  all  things,  and  that  my  interest  hence- 
forth would  be  diversified  —  touching  the  world  and  what  is 
in  it  rather  than  myself  alone.  But  this  was  mere  hope; 
the  only  certain  change  was  in  the  banishment  of  my  formei 
indifference. 

The  morning  of  Thursday,  the  26th  of  June,  passed  away,  and 
we  yet  held  our  place  in  the  line.     At  two  o'clock  the  long  rol. 


to  be  stored  in  Eichmond. 

"  Fall  in,  Qompany  II !  Fall  m,  men  I  Fall  in  2>Tom'rthj  I " 
shouted  Orderly-sergeant  Mackay. 

By  fours  we  went  to  rear  and  left,  tlicn  northward  at  a  rapid 
stride.     Some  of  the  men  tried  to  jest,  and  failed. 

At  three  o'clock  we  were  crossing  M(iadow  Bridge;  W(}  could 
see  before  us  and  behind  us  long  lines  of  infantry — Lee's  hjl't 
wing  in  motion. 

Beyond  the  bridge  the  column  filed  right;  A.  V,  Hill  came 
riding  back  along  the  line  of  the  Light  Division. 

Suddenly,  from  over  the  hills  a  mile  and  more  away,  comes 
the  roar  of  cannon.  We  leave  the  road  and  inarch  througli 
fields  and  meadows;  the  passing  of  the  tr(H)])8  ahnad  has 
cleared  the  way;  wo  go  through  gaps  in  rail  fences. 

And  now  we  hear  the  crash  of  small  arms,  and  smoki^  is  ris- 
ing from  our  left  oblique.  We  are  yet  midcr  th(*.  hill.  \\\*  ha.lt 
and  wait.  The  noise  of  battle  grows.  Sunset  comes  —  w(! 
move.  The  next  company  on  our  right  is  passing  through  n 
gap  in  a  fence.  A  shell  strikes  the  topmost  rail  at  \\\i\  hM'i 
and  hurls  it  clear  over  their  heads.  Then  I  see  men  pale,  umi 
I  know  that  my  own  face  is  white. 

Shells  fly  over  us.  We  lie  down  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  whi<'h 
rises  to  our  left,  and  darkness  grows,  and  the  noises  (jcuise.  N<; 
breaking  of  ranks  for  rest  or  for  water;  the  long  night  througli 
we  lie  on  our  arms. 

Morning  comes;  wo  have  no  water;  the  men  eat  iheii 
rations  dry.  At  sunrise  the  march  is  again  begun,  througli 
fields  and  woods  and  down  country  roads ;  wc^.  go  southeast. 

The  Yankees  have  gone.  At  nin(^  o'clock  we  halt;  a  Held 
Company  C,  the  right  of  the  regiment,  is  thrown  forward  m 
skirmishers. 

Again  we  march;  again  we  halt,  the  brigade  in  line  oJ 
battle.     An  orderly  comcM>  to  (Japtain  iiaskell.   • 

^'  Gomjpany  II I  Attention"  !  *' 


^^  Forward — March  ! " 

'^  JB?/  i/ie  n^/if  ^a?i^ — March  !  ^' 

"  Halt  !  —  Pront  1 '' 

"  Company — as  skirmishers — on  the  right  file — take  intervals 
—  double-quick —  March  !  ^^ 

I  did  not  have  very  far  to  go.  The  company  was  deploj^ed 
on  the  left  of  Company  C.  Then  we  went  forward  in  line 
for  half  a  mile  or  more,  through  woods  and  fields,  the  brigade 
following  in  line  of  hattle. 

About  eleven  o'clock  we  had  before  us  an  extensive  piece  of 
open  land — uncultivated,  level,  and  dry.  In  the  edge  of  the 
woods  we  had  halted,  so  that  we  might  not  get  too  far  ahead 
of  the  brigade.  From  this  position  we  saw  —  some  six  hun- 
dred yards  at  our  left  oblique  —  a  group  of  horsemen  ride 
out  into  the  field,  seemingly  upon  a  road,  or  line,  that  would 
intersect  our  line  of  advance.  Our  men  were  at  once  in  place. 
The  distance  was  too  great  to  tell  the  uniforms  of  the  party 
of  horsemen  j  but,  of  course,  they  could  be  only  Yankees. 

Captain  Haskell  ordered  Dave  Bellot  to  step  out  of  the  line. 
The  horsemen  had  halted ;  they  were  a  small  party,  not 
more  than  fifteen  or  twenty.  Captain  Haskell  ordered  Belloi 
to  take  good  aim  at  the  most  eligible  one  of  the  group,  and 
fire. 

Bellot  knelt  on  one  knee,  raised  his  sight,  put  his  rifle  tc 
his  shoulder,  and  lowered  it  again.  "  Captain,"  said  he,  " } 
am  afraid  to  fire ;  they  may  be  our  men." 

The  Captain  made  no  reply ;  he  seemed  to  hesitate ;  then  h( 
put  his  handkerchief  on  the  point  of  his  sword  and  walked  for 
ward.  A  horseman  advanced  to  meet  him.  Captain  Haskel 
returned  to  Company  H,  and  said,  ^^  They  are  G-eneral  Jack 
son  and  his  staff." 

Again  we  went  forward.  From  the  brow  of  a  hill  we  conic 
see  tents  —  a  camp,  a  Yankee  camp  —  on  the  next  hill,  and  w 
could  see  a  few  men  running  away  from  it.    We  reached  th 


keep  their  lines  perfectly ;  they  were  curious  to  see  what  was 
in  the  tents.  Suddenly  the  cracking  of  rifles  was  heard,  and 
the  singing  of  hullets,  and  the  Yoice  of  Captain  Haskell  com- 
manding, "Xie  down!" 

Each  man  found  what  shelter  was  nearest.  I  was  behind 
a  tent.  The  Yankee  skirmishers  were  just  beyond  a  little 
valley,  behind  trees  on  the  opposite  hill,  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  us.  I  could  see  them  looking  out  from  behind  the 
trees  and  firing.  I  took  good  aim  at  one  and  pulled  the  trig- 
ger ;  his  bullet  came  back  at  me ;  I  loaded  and  fired ;  I  saw 
him  no  more,  but  I  could  see  the  smoke  shoot  out  from  the 
side  of  the  tree  and  hear  his  bullet  sing.  I  thought  that  I 
ought  to  have  hit  him ;  I  saw  him  again,  and  fired,  and  missed. 
Then  I  carefully  considered  the  distance,  and  concluded  that 
it  was  greater  than  I  had  first  thought.  I  raised  the  sliding 
sight  to  three  hundred  yards,  and  fired  again  at  the  man, 
whom  I  could  now  see  distinctly.  A  man  dropped  or  leaped 
from  the  tree,  and  I  saw  him  no  more  j  neither  did  I  see  again 
the  man  behind  the  tree. 

We  had  had  losses.  Yeitch  and  Crawford  had  been  shot 
fatally;  other  men  slightly.  The  sun  was  shining  hot  upon 
us.  The  brigade  was  behind  us,  waiting  for  us  to  dislodge  the 
skirmishers.  Suddenly  I  heard  Captain  Haskell's  voice  order- 
ing us  forward  at  double-quick.  We  ran  down  the  hill  into 
the  valley  below;  there  we  found  a  shallow  creek  with  steep 
banks  covered  with  briers.  We  beat  down  the  briers  with  our 
guns,  and  scrambled  through  to  the  other  side  of  the  creek  in 
time  to  see  the  Yankees  run  scattering  through  the  woods  and 
away.  We  reached  their  position  and  rested  while  the  brigade 
found  a  crossing  and  formed  again  in  our  rear.  I  searched  for 
a  wounded  man  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  but  found  none ;  yet  I  felt 
sure  that  I  had  fiired  over  my  man  and  had  knocked  another 
out  from  the  tree  above  him. 

We  advanced  again,  and  had  a  running  fight  for  an  hour  or 


had  completed  the  withdrawing  of  their  outposts,  and  we  were 
not  to  find  them  again  until  we  should  strike  their  main  lines. 

^Now  we  advanced  for  a  long  distance;  troops  —  no  doubt 
Jackson's — could  be  seen  at  intervals  marching  rapidly  on 
our  left,  marching  forward  and  yet  at  a  distance  from  our 
own  line.  We  reached  an  elevated  clearing,  and  halted.  The 
brigade  came  up,  and  we  returned  to  our  position  in  the  line  of 
battle  —  on  the  left  of  the  First.  It  was  about  three  o'clock ; 
to  the  right,  far  away,  we  could  hear  the  pounding  of  artillery, 
while  to  the  southeast,  somewhere  near  the  centre  of  Lee's 
lines,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chickahominy  perhaps,  the  noise 
of  battle  rose  and  fell.  Shells  from  out  front  came  among  us. 
A  battery  —  Crenshaw's  —  galloped  headlong  into  position  on 
the  right  of  the  brigade,  and  began  firing.  The  line  of  infantry 
hugged  the  ground. 

Three  hundred  yards  in  front  the  surface  sloped  downward 
to  a  hollow ;  the  slope  and  the  hollow  were  covered  with  for- 
est; what  was  on  the  hill  beyond  we  could  not  see,  but  the 
Yankee  batteries  were  there  and  at  work.  A  caisson  of  Cren- 
shaw's exploded.  Troops  were  coming  into  line  far  to  oui 
right. 

General  G-regg  ordered  his  brigade  forward.  We  marched 
down  the  wooded  slope,  Crenshaw  firing  over  our  heads.  We 
marched  across  the  wooded  hollow  and  began  to  ascend  the 
slope  of  the  opposite  hill,  still  in  the  woods. 

The  advance  through  the  trees  had  scattered  the  line;  we 
halted  and  re-formed.  The  pattering  of  bullets  amongst  the 
leaves  was  distinct ;  shells  shrieked  over  us ;  we  lay  down  tn 
line.  Between  the  trunks  of  the  trees  we  could  see  open 
ground  in  front ;  it  was  thick  with  men  firing  into  us  in  the 
woods.  Those  in  our  front  were  Zouaves,  with  big,  baggy,  red 
breeches.  We  began  to  fire  kneeling.  Leaves  fell  frorc 
branches  above  us,  and  branches  fell,  cut  down  by  artillery 
Butler,  of  our  company,  lying  at  my  right  hand,  gave  a  howl 


dead.  Kiee,  at  my  lefi.,  had  found  whiskey  in  Die  Viuikei 
camp.  He  had  drunk  tlie  whiski^y.  Ho  raised  hims(»lf,  tf»*v|i 
long  aim,  and  fired;  lowered  his  pin,  but  not  his  hndy,  ^iiiinv. 
to  see  the  effect,  and  yeUed,  *VHy  God,  I  niissed  liint ! '^  Mr 
Kenzie  was  shot.  Lieutenant  Barnwell  was  nhot.  'Die  rr?l 
legged  men  wore  there  and  thicker.  Our  eolotir  went  down, 
and  rose.  We  had  gone  into  IxittU*  with  two  eolour.s.  -the  hhu 
regimental  l:^tato  liag,  ami  the  battle-Hag  of  the  (*onfederaU 
infantry.     Lie.utenant-eolonel  Smith  had  faUen. 

A  lull  camo.     I  heard  tlu^.  shrill  voieo  of  Gregg:-— 

^'  BrMjaMi-ardrde  —  Attkntiox  ! " 

"  Fi'i-i'X  —  H  A  V  o  N  i-rrs ! " 

^^ For-rr-a-T'd' — '^  aiul  the  next  T  knew  men  were  dropping 
down  all  around  me,  and  w(»,  were  advanei ng.  lUit  only  foi 
a  minute  di<l  we  go  forward.  From  front  and  left  eame  t 
tempest  of  lead;  again  tlie  colours  — both— fell,  and  all  thi 
colour-guard,  ^i'he  colonel  rai.s(ul  tlui  eolours.  \V«^  ata^rg«*rtM: 
and  fell  back  ;  the  retreat  through  the  woods  b'eamt^  disorder. 

On  the  top  of  our  hill  I  could  set^  but  few  men  whcnn  I  knew 
— only  six,  but  one  of  the  six  was  Ihuskoll.  The  emnay  hat 
not  advanced,  but  shell  and  shot  yet  raked  flu*  hill  Vvm 
shaw's  battery  was  again  in  f\dl  aetJon.  We  hunted  otir  regimrni 
and  failed  to  find  it.  Some  regiment  — {h(^  Thirtii'th  Nfi'tl 
Carolina  —  was  advancing  on  <nir  right.  Gaptain  Hankt*!!  aur 
his  six  men  joined  this  reginumt,  ])!a<'ing  them.sflves  <»n  it! 
left.  The  ThirtietJi  went  forward  through  the  wot»d.H 
reached  the  opcui  — and  charged. 

The  reginn^nt  charg<^d  bohlly;  forward  straiglit  it  wi^ni.  n< 
man  seeing  whither,  <*very  man  with  his  mouth  Htnacdu'd 
wide  and  his  voice  at  its  worst. 

Suddenly,  down  to  the  ground  ft>ll  every  man  ;  tlie  lim^  hut 
found  a  sunkcTi  road,  vand  thti  temptation  was  Xtni  gn-at  — 
down  into  the  friendly  road  we  fell,  and  lay  with  bodien  M 
and  faces  in  the  dust 


The  officers  T^aved  their  swords  ;  tliej  tlireatened  tlie  men ; 
the  men  calmly  looked  at  their  officers. 

A  man  on  a  great  horse  rode  up  and  down  the  line  urging, 
gesticulating.     He  got  near  to  Haskell  — 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  shouted  our  Captain. 

"Captain  Blount  —  quartermaster  fourth  North  Carolina." 

"  We  will  follow  you !  ^'  shouted  Haskell. 

Blount  rode  on  his  great  horse  —  he  rode  to  the  centre  of  the 
Thirtieth  —  he  stooped ;  he  seized  the  colour  —  he  lifted  the 
battle-flag  high  in  the  air — he  turned  his  great  horse — he  rode 
up  the  hill. 

Then  those  men  lying  in  the  sunken  road  sprang  to  their  feet, 
and  followed  their  flag  fluttering  in  front,  and  made  the  world 
hideous  with  yells. 

And  the  red  flag  went  down — and  Blount  was  dead —  and 
the  great  horse  was  lying  on  his  side  and  kicking  the  air  —  and 
the  hill  was  gained. 

The  Thirtieth  was  disorganized  by  its  advance.  Another 
North  Carolina  xegiment  came  from  the  right  rear.  Haskell 
and  his  six  were  yet  unbroken;  they  joined  the  advancing 
regiment,  keeping  on  its  left,  and  charged  with  it  for  another 
.position.  Believe  it  or  not,  the  same  thing  recurred ;  the  regi- 
ment charged  well ;  from  the  smoke  in  front  death  came  out 
upon  it  fast ;  a  sunken  road  was  to  be  crossed,  and  was  not 
crossed ;  down  the  men  all  went  to  save  their  lives. 

And  the  officers  waved  their  swords,  and  the  men  remained 
in  the  road. 

Now  the  Captain  called  the  six,  and  ran  to  the  centre  of  the 
regiment;  he  snatched  the  flag  and  rushed  forward  up  the 
slope  —  he  looked  not  back,  but  forward. 

The  six  were  on  the  slope  —  the  Captain  was  farthest  for- 
ward—  one  of  the  six  fell: — in  falling  his  face  was  turned 
back — he  saw  that  the  regiment  was  yet  in  the  sunken  road; 
and  he  shouted  to  his  Captain  and  told  him  that  the  regiment 
(\\(\  not  follow. 


What  did  1  tell  you  ?  Are  you  hurt  kuUy?  I  will  send  fo: 
you." 

Then  tlie  Captain  and  five  turned  away  to  th(»,  riij^lit,  for  tlu 
flag  would  not  1)0  taken  hacjk  to  the  reginu^it  lying  down. 

On  an  open  hill  between  tlu*.  two  battling  hosts  1  was  lying 
The  Indh^.ts  and  shells  eanie  from  front  and  rea.r.  The-  blu( 
nuni  came  on — and  the  otluM\s  went  baek  awhile.  1  fired  a 
the  blue  men,  and  tried  to  load,  but  eonld  not.  I  H^lt  a  gn»a' 
pain  strike  under  my  belt  and  w^as  afraid  to  look,  for  I  kn(*\^ 
the  part  was  nu)rtal.  Ihit  at  length  I  exerted  my  will,  an( 
controlhul  my  fear,  and  saw  my  trousers  torn.  My  iirs1 
wound  had  deadened  my  leg,  but  1  felt  no  great  pain — th( 
leg  was  nund).  The  new  blow  was  torture.  I  managed  tc 
take  down  my  elothing,  and  saw  a  great  blti(»-blaek  spot  oi 
my  groin.  1  was  eonrustnh  and  wondered  wluu'o  the  bullc 
wcuit,  and  perhaps  becuune  ujieonseious. 

J)urkn(»ss  was  eonnng,  and  tJones  or  Herwiek,  or  whoevei 
I  was,  yet  lay  on  the  hill.  Now  th(u-e  w(»re  (l(%ad  nuui  an( 
wounded  men  around  me.  Had  a  tid<*  of  war  iiowed  ovin*  nn 
while  I  slept?  A  voice*  fei».bly  called  for  help,  and  I  erawhu 
to  the  voice,  but  could  give  no  help  except  to  cut  a  shoe  fron 
a  crushed  foot.  The  Hashes  of  rilles  co\dd  be  sei^n,  —  tin 
enemy's  rifles,  —  they  camo  nearer  ami  nearer,  and  I  fel 
doonuul  to  capture. 

Then  from  the  rear  a  roar  of  voices,  and  in  the  gatherin| 
gloom  a  host  of  nu\n  swept  ov(t  me,  disonhu'ly,  but  chargini 
hard — the  last  charge  of  (Jainos's  Mill. 

**VVhat  troops  are  you?"  I  had  strength  to  ask,  and  tw< 
repli(Hl:  — 

''  Hood's  l)rigade." 

"  The  Hampton  Legion." 

Night  had  come.  Tlu^,  great  battle  was  won.  Lights  liashet 
and  moved  and  disappeared  over  the  hills  and  hollows  of  th< 


were  shouted  into  the  darkness  by  the  searchers  for  woundec 
friends  who  replied,  and  for  others  who  could  not.  At  last  ] 
heard:  "First  South, Carolina!  First  South  Carolina!''  anc 
I  gathered  up  my  strength  and  cried,  "Here!"  Louis  Eelloi 
and  two  others  came  to  me.  They  carried  me  tenderly  away 
but  not  far ;  still  in  the  field  of  blood  they  laid  me  down  or 
the  hillside  —  and  a  night  of  horror  passed  slowly  away. 

*  ^  *  #  *  #  :*(: 

The  next  morning,  June  28th,  they  bore  me  on  a  stretchei 
back  to  the  field  hospital  near  Dr.  Gaines's,  just  in  reai 
of  the  battlefield.  Our  way  was  through  scattered  corpses 
We  passed  by  many  Zouaves,  lying  stiff  and  stark;  one  ] 
shall  always  call  to  mind:  he  was  lying  flat  on  his  back,  the 
soles  of  his  feet  firm  on  the  ground,  his  knees  drawn  up  tc 
right  angles  above,  and  with  his  elbows  planted  on  the  grass. 
his  fingers  clinched  the  air.  His  open  mouth  grinned  ghastlj 
on  us  as  we  went  by. 

At  the  field  hospital  the  dangerously  wounded  were  sc 
numerous  that  I  was  barely  noticed ;  a  brief  examination 
"  flesh  wound  "  —  that  was  all.  I  had  already  found  out  thai 
the  bullet  had  passed  entirely  through  the  fleshy  part  of  m;^ 
thigh,  and  I  had  no  fears;  but  the  limb  now  gave  mo  great  pain 
and  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  it  dressed.  I  was  laic 
upon  the  ground  under  a  tree  and  remained  there  until  night 
when  I  was  put  with  others  into  an  ambulance  and  taken  tc 
some  station  on  some  railroad  —  I  have  never  known  whai 
station  or  what  road.  The  journey  was  painful.  I  was  ii 
the  upper  story  of  the  ambulance.  We  jolted  over  rou.t,4 
roads,  halting  frequently  because  the  long  train  filled  the 
road  ahead.  The  men  in  the  lower  story  were  badly  woundod 
groaning,  and  begging  for  this  or  that.  I  did  not  kncn^ 
their  voices ;  they  were  not  of  our  company.  But  some  time 
in  the  night  I  learned  somehow  —  I  suppose  by  his  com 
panion  calling  his  name  —  that  one  of  the  men  below  me  waj 
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named  Virgil  Harlej.  Harley  ?  I  tliouglit  —  Virgil  Ilarle.y  1 
Why,  I  knew  that  name  once !  Surely  I  knew  that  name  ii 
South  Carolina!  And  I  would  have  spoken,  but  was  nuuh 
aware  that  Virgil  Harley  was  wounded  unto  death.  Wlicn  wc 
reached  the  railroad,  I  was  taken  out  and  lifted  into  a  car.  3 
asked  about  Virgil  Harley.     *^  He  is  dead,"  was  the  answer. 

Thfiu  I  felt  more  than  ever  alone  because  of  this  slightest 
o])portunity,  now  lost  forever,  Virgil  Harley  might  have  beci: 
able  to  tell  me  of  myself.  He  was  dead.  I  had  not  even  sc^oi; 
him.  I  had  but  heard  his  voice  in  groans  that  ended  in  the 
dcatli-rattle. 


.JULVi 


A  BROKEN   MUSKET 


"  What  seest  thou  else 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time  ? 
If  thou  remember*st  ought,  ere  thou  cam'st  here, 
How  thou  cam'st  here,  thou  may'st."  —  Shakespeare. 

When  tlie  train  of  wounded  arrived  in  Riclimond,  it  was 
early  morning.  Many  men  and  women  had  forsaken  their 
beds  to  minister  nnto  the  needs  of  the  suifering;  delicacies 
were  served  bountifully,  and  hearts  as  well  as  stomachs  were 
cheered;  there  were  evidences  of  sympathy  and  honour  on 
every  hand. 

Late  in  the  forenoon  I  was  taken  to  Byrd  Island  Hospital 
—  an  old  tobacco  factory  now  turned  into  something  far  dif- 
ferent. My  clothing  was  cut  from  me  and  taken  away.  Then 
my  wound  —  full  of  dirt  and  even  worms — was  carefully 
dressed.  The  next  morning  the  nurse  brought  me  the  con- 
tents of  my  pockets.  She  gave  me,  among  the  rest,  a  marble 
and  a  flattened  musket-ball,  which  she  had  found  in  the 
watch-pocket  of  my  trousers.  ISTow  I  recalled  that  I  had  put 
my  "  taw "  in  that  pocket ;  the  bullet  had  struck  the  marble, 
which  had  saved  me  from  a  serious  if  not  fatal  wound. 

The  ward  in  which  I  found  myself  contained  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred wounded  men,  not  one  of  whom  I  knew,  though  there 
were  a  few  belonging  to  my  regiment —  other  companies  than 
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vacant  cot.  I  reiuombor  that  tlio  mtux  on  tlu^  iirxt  <'ot  at 
my  left,  whose  iiainc  iu  ward  vornricular  was  AlalKunn,  luul  a 
story  to  tolL  One  morning  I  notictnl  that  h('.  was  wrarin^^  a 
clean  white  homespun  shirt  on  which  wcro  aniazin.i^ly  big 
bhie  buttons.  I  allowed  niyself  to  ask  him  why  sueh  inittons 
had  been  used.  He  replicul  that,  a  montii  brft)n\  he  had  been 
on  furlouf^h  at  his  home  in  Ahibaina,,  and  that  his  motiu^r  had 
made  him  two  new  shirts,  and  had  made,  use  of  the  (extraor- 
dinary objects  which  I  now  sa.w  InM'ause.  tht^y  were*  a.ll  shi*  had 
He  had  told  her  j(»siinj^dy  that  sht^  was  puttin.i;  that  bi.i;  ])luc 
button  on  the  middhi  of  his  br(\'ist  to  be  a  tari^ct  \\)V  some 
Yankee;  ami,  sure  enou|j:h,  the  wound  whi(di  had  stnit  him  to 
the  hospital  was  a  riile  sliot  that  struck  the  miiidh^  button. 
I  laughed,  and  Alabama  lauj-ched,  too,  but  not  linv^.     lU'  died 

For  nearly  two  months  I  nunaimMl  in  this  wofid  hospital. 
Life  there  was  tot.ally  void  of  inci(h'nt,.  After  tlu*  lirst  wet^k. 
in  which  we  learned  of  the  further  successi^s  of  tlu*  fonnuier- 
ato  arms  and  of  our  tinal  check  at  Malvern  1 1  ill,  anxiety  wa.i^ 
no  longer  felt  concerning  Lee/s  army,  now  doing  nothing  imnx 
than  watching  McOhdlan,  who  had  iutremdu'd  on  the  rivei 
b(dow  Richmond,  under  the,  })r()t.e<'tion  of  t.lic  Federal  ilc(»t. 
We  learned  with  souu^  degree  of  interest,  that.  atu)t.her  I''ed<u'a] 
army  was  organizing  nud(»r  (Jc^neral  Pope  somewlnuM^  neai 
AVarrenton ;  but  Sout.luu'u  hop(^s  wtun^  sn  high  in  consiMpuuu*c 
of  the  ruin  of  MeCdelhufs  campaign,  ami  tin*  manifest  safety  ol 
Kiehmond,  that  tlu^,  new  army  gav(^  us  no  concern;  of  course 
I  am  speaking  of  the  common  soldiers  amongst  whom  1  founc 
myself. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  my  wound  was  beginning  to  lu»al  i 
little,  and  in  ten  days  more  I  began  to  hobble  about  tht^  roou 
on  crut(dies.  On  the  tirst  day  of  Augtist  I  was  surprisiul  to  s(h 
Joe  Btdlot  ent.er  the  ward.  'V\w,  brigade  hail  mandied  int-t 
Iviehmond,  and  was  about  to  tak<*.  Urn  vavH  for  (Jordonsville  ir 
order  to  join  Jackson,  who  was  making  head  against  Tope,     b 


to  hurry  back  to  tlie  command. 

Then  I  became  restless.  The  surgeons  told  me  that  I  could 
get  a  furlough ;  but  what  did  I  want  with  a  furlough  ?  To  go 
home  ?    My  home  was  Company  H. 

I  was  limping  about  without  crutches^  and  getting  strong 
rapidly,  when  the  papers  told  us  of  Jackson's  encounter  with 
}^anks  at  Cedar  Eun.  Then  my  feverish  anxiety  to  see  the  one 
or  two  persons  in  the  world  whom  I  loved  became  intense.  I 
walked  into  the  surgeon's  office,  keeping  myself  straight,  and 
asked  an  order  remanding  me  to  my  company.  He  flatly  re- 
fused to  give  it.  Said  he,  "  You  would  never  reach  your  com- 
pany; where  is  it,  by  the  way  ?  " 

"  Near  Gordonsville,  somewhere,"  said  I. 

"  I  will  find  out  to-day  ;   come  to  me  to-morrow  morning.'' 

On  the  next  day  he  said, "  Your  regiment  is  on  the  Rapidan. 
You  would  have  to  walk  at  least  twenty  miles  from  Gordons- 
ville ;  it  would  be  insane.'^ 

"  Doctor,"  said  I,  "  I  am  confident  that  I  can  march." 

"Yes,"  said  he;  "so  am  I;  you  can  march  just  about  2 
mile  and  a  half  by  getting  somebody  to  tote  your  gun  anc 
knapsack.     Come  to  me  again  in  about  a  week." 

I  came  to  him  four  days  afterward,  and  worried  him  intc 
giving  me  my  papers,  by  means  of  which  I  got  transportatior 
to  Gordonsville,  where  I  arrived,  in  company  with  man^ 
soldiers  returning  to  their  commands,  on  August  22d.  •  Eron 
Gordonsville  I  took  the  road  north  afoot.  There  was  m 
dilHoulty  in  knowing  the  way,  for  there  was  no  lack  of  mer 
and  wagons  going  and  returning.  I  had  filled  a  haversac-l 
with  food  before  I  left  Eichmond  —  enough  for  two  days 
My  haversack,  canteen,  and  a  blanket  were  all  my  possessions 

At  about  two  o'clock  the  next  day,  as  I  was  plodding  ove: 
a  hot,  dusty  road  somewhere  in  Culpeper  County,  I  met  j 
wagon,  which  stopped  as  I  approached.  The  teamster  beck 
oned  to  me  to  come  to  him.     He  said :  "  Don't  go  up  that  hil 


to  alioot  everybody  ho  sees.  Better  go  round  hini.'^  I  thanked 
the  teamster,  who  drove  on.  At  the  foot  of  the  ascending 
hill  I  looked  ahead  to  see  whether  there  was  a  way  to  j^et 
round  it,  but  the  road  seemed  better  than  any  other  way. 
Iloavy  clouds  wore  rolling  up  from  the  south,  with  wind  and 
thunder.  A  farmhouse  was  on  the  hill  at  the  left  of  the  road ; 
I  wanted  to  get  there  if  possible  before  the  rain,  hi  the  road 
I  saw  nobody.  I  walked  \ip  the  hill;  thiidcing  that,  after  all 
my  friend  the  wagoner  was  playing  a  practieal  joke  upon  nie, 
All  at  once,  from  the  side  of  the  road,  a  Confederate  soldiei 
showed  himself,  lie  sprang  into  the  middle  of  the  road  some 
six  paees  in  front  of  me,  presented  his  gun  at  me  with  de- 
liberates aim,  and  pulhul  the  trigger  without  saying  a  word, 
Altogether  it  was  a  very  odd  performance  on  las  part  and  ar 
unpleasant  experience  for  me.  When  his  gun  failed  to  lire 
he  changed  his  attitude  at  once,  and  began  the  second  pari 
of  his  programme,  lie  drop})ed  his  pituio  to  the  positi(»n  ol 
ordered  arms,  kept  himself  cn-ect  as  on  dr(^8s-i)arade,  raisin; 
his  right  hand  high,  and  shouted,  "The  cannons!  the  can 
nons ! " 

I  stood  and  looked  at  him  ten  seconds;  then  I  tried  t( 
slip  round  him,  ke,e])iug  my  eyes  on  him,  however,  for  feai 
that  his  pin  might,  al'tei*  all,  b(i  loaded ;  he  faced  me  again 
and  repeated  las  cry,  *'Th(s  cannons!  the  cannons  !'' 

The  rain  w;us  bt^ginning  to  fall  in  big  drops.  I  rushed  })as' 
liiin,  and  seeing  —  nearer  to  ine  than  the  house  —  souk 
immense  haystiU'.ks  with  overhanging  proji^ctions  resulting 
from  tjontinued  invasion  by  cattle,  I  was  soon  \mdor  thei 
sludtering  eaves.  As  I  ran,  I  could  hear  behind  me  th( 
warning  voice  of  the  soldier,  who  evidently  had  lost  hii 
reason  in  battle. 

As  night  fell  on  the  24th  I  was  standing  behind  a  tree,  wait 
ing  to  surprise  Company  II.     I  had  reached  the  lines  whil 


Soon  came  General  Gregg,  riding  at  the  head  of  his  brigade ; 
then  one  regiment  after  another  till  the  last  —  the  Pirst  — 
appeared  in  sight,  with  Company  C  leading,  I  remained 
behind  the  tree ;  at  last  I  could  see  Captain  Haskell  marching 
by  the  side  of  Orderly-sergeant  Mackay;  then  I  stepped 
out  and  marched  by  the  side  of  the  Captain.  At  first,  in  the 
twilight,  he  did  not  know  me;  then,  with  a  touch  of  gladness 
in  his  voice,  he  said:  "I  did  not  expect  you  back  so  soon. 
Are  you  fully  recovered?" 

"  I  report  for  duty.  Captain,"  I  replied. 
He  made  me  keep  by  his  side  until  we  halted  for  the  night, 
and  had  me  tell  him  my  experiences  in  the  hospital  and  on 
the  road.  He  informed  me  briefly  of  the  movements  which 
had  taken  place  recently.  The  regiment  had  been  under  fire 
in  the  battle  with  Banks,  but  had  not  suffered  any  loss.  On 
this  day  —  the  24th  —  the  regiment  had  been  under  fire  of  the 
Federal  artillery  on  the  Rappahannock.  We  were  now  near 
the  river  .at  a  place  called  Jeffersonton,  and  were  apparently 
entering  upon  the  first  movements  of  an  active  campaign. 

The  company  was  much  smaller  than  I  had  known  it.  We 
had  lost  in  the  battles  of  the  Chickahominy  many  men  and  offi- 
cers. Disease  and  hardship  had  further  decreased  our  ranks. 
Captain  Haskell  was  almost  the  only  officer  in  the^^ompany. 
My  mess  had  broken  up.  There  were  but  four  remainmg  of  the 
original  nine,  and  these  four  had  found  it  more  convenient  for 
two  men,  or  even  one,  to  form  a  mess,  I  found  a  companion 
in  Joe  Bellot,  who^e  brother  had  been  wounded  severely  at 
Gaines's  Mill.  Beftot  had  a  big  quart  cup  in  which  we  boiled 
soup,  and  coffee  when  we  had  any,  or  burnt-bread  for  coffee 
when  the  real  stuff  was  lacking.  Flour  and  bacon  were  issued 
to  the  men.  We  kneaded  dough  on  an  oilcloth,  or  gum-blanket 
as  the  Yankee  prisoners  called  it,  and  baked  the  dough  by 
spreading  it  on  barrel-heads  and  propping  them  before  the  fire. 
When  these  boards  were  not  to  be  had,  we  made  the  dough 


and  put  before  tlie  fire  on  wooden  forks  stuck  in  tlie  ground. 
My  haversack  of  food  brought  from  Eichmond  was  exhausted ; 
this  night  tut  one  day's  ration  was  issued. 

On  the  next  morning  Jackson  began  his  movement  around 
Pope's  right.  I  had  no  rifle,  or  cartridge-box,  or  knapsack,  and 
managed  so  as  to  keep  up.  Being  unarmed,  I  was  allowed  to 
march  at  will  —  in  the  ranks  or  not,  as  I  chose.  The  company 
numbered  thirty-one  men.  The  day's  march  was  something 
terrible.  We  went  west,  and  northwest,  and  north,  fording 
streams,  taking  short  cuts  across  fields,  hurrying  on  and  on. 
No  train  of  wagons  delayed  our  march ;  our  next  rations  must 
be  won  from  the  enemy.  Jackson's  rule  in  marching  was  two 
miles  in  fifty  minutes,  then  ten  minutes  rest,  —  but  this  day 
there  was  no  rule ;  we  simply  marched,  and  rested  only  when 
obstacles  compelled  a  halt,  —  which  loss  must  at  once  be  made 
up  by  extra  exertion.  At  night  we  went  into  bivouac  near  a 
village  called  Salem.  We  were  now  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
to  the  west  of  Pope's  right  flank. 

There  were  no  rations,  and  the  men  were  broken  and  hungry. 
A  detail  from  each  company  was  ordered  to  gather  the  green 
ears  from  some  fields  of  corn  purchased  for  the  use  of  the 
.government.  That  night  I  conmiitted  the  crime  of  eating 
eighteen  of  the  ears  half  roasted. 

At  daylight  on  the  26th  we  again  took  up  the  march.  I  soon 
straggled.  I  was  deathly  sick.  Captain  Haskell  tried  to  find 
a  place  for  me  in  some  ambulance,  but  failed.  I  went  aside 
into  thick  woods  and  lay  down ;  I  slept,  and  when  I  awoke  the 
sun  was  in  mid-heaven,  and  Jackson's  corps  was  ten  miles  ahead, 
but  I  was  no  longer  ill.  The  troops  had  all  passed  me ;  there 
were  no  men  on  the  road  except  a  few  stragglers  like  myself. 
I  hurried  forward  through  White  Plains  —  then  along  a  rail- 
road through  a  gap  in  some  mountains  —  then  through  Gaines- 
ville at  dark  —  and  at  last,  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  after 


asleep  in  a  clover  field.     Still  no  rations. 

Before  dawn  of  the  27th  we  were  waked  by  the  sound  oi 
musketry  toward  the  cast  —  seemingly  more  than  two  miles 
away.  We  moved  at  sunrise,  and  soon  reached  Manassas 
Junction,  already  held  by  our  troops.  Up  to  this  time  I  had 
been  unarmed,  and  all  the  men  destitute  of  food;  here  now 
was  an  embarrassment  of  riches.  I  got  a  short  Enfield  rifle, 
marked  for  eleven  hundred  yards.  Everything  was  in  abundance 
except  good  water.  The  troops  of  Jackson  and  Ewell  and  Hil] 
crammed  their  haversacks,  and  loaded  themselves  with  what- 
ever their  fancies  chose — ludicrous  fancies  in  too  many  cases. 
Hams  could  bo  seen  on  bayonets.  Comstock  got  a  lot  of  smok- 
ing tobacco  and  held  to  it  tenaciously,  refusing  to  divide.  Cans 
of  vegetables,  and  sardines,  and  preserved  fruits ;  coffee,  sugar, 
tea,  medicines  —  everything,  even  to  women's  weaving  apparel^ 
was  taken  or  burnt.  Our  regiment  lay  by  a  muddy  pool  whose 
water  we  were  forc.ed  to  drink,  though  filth  —  even  horses'  bones 
—  lay  on  its  margin,  and  I  know  not  what  horrors  beneath  its 
green,  slimy  surface.  Before  daylight  of  the  28th  we  marched 
northward  in  the  glare  of  the  burning  cars  and  camps.  We 
crossed  P>uUlliin  on  a  bridge,  some  of  the  men  fording;  here 
we  got  bi^ttor  water,  but  not  good  water. 

In  the  forenoon  wo  reached  Centreville  and  halted.  Nobod;^ 
seemed  to  know  the  purpose  of  this  movement  toward  the  north 
W(U'o  we  making  for  Washington  ?  I  had  the  chance  of  spciak 
ing  to  the  Captain.  He  told  mo  that  he  thought  Jackson's  corpj 
was  in  a  close  place,  but  that  he  had  no  doubt  we  should  be  abh 
to  hold  our  own  until  Longstreet  could  force  his  way  to  our  help 
Wo  were  l)otw(Kui  Pope's  army  and  Washington,  and  it  was  cer 
tain  that  Pope  would  make  every  effort  to  crush  Jackson. 

About  two  o'clock  the  troops  were  put  in  motion,  heading 
west,  down  the  Warrent(m  pike.  It  now  appeared  that  onl} 
A.  P.  Hill's  diviai(m  had  marched  to  Centreville;  the  othei 
divisions  of  Jackson's  corps  were  at  the  west,  and  beyonc 


the  eastward  and  south,  great  clouds  of  dust  rolling  up  abovt 
the  woods,  evidently  made  by  a  column  in  march  upon  tht^  ro.'u 
by  which  we  had  that  morning  advanced  from  M:uuissas  t( 
Centreville.  We  knew  that  Pope's  army  —  or  a  great  part,  ol 
it  —  was  making  that  dust,  and  that  Pope  was  hot  after  Jack 
son.  We  crossed  Bull  Eun  on  the  stone  bridge  and  haltfid  ii 
the  road.  It  was  about  five  o'clock ;  the  men  were  weary  — 
most  of  us  had  loaded  ourselves  too  heavily  with  the  spoils  ol 
Manassas  and  were  repenting,  but  few  had  as  yet  begun  to  throw 
away  their  booty.  My  increased  burden  bore  upon  me,  but  J 
had  as  yet  held  out ;  in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  my  load  — 
beyond  weapon  and  accoutrements  —  consisted  in  food  whicl 
diminished  at  short  intervals.  We  could  not  yet  expect  rations 
We  had  rested  perhaps  half  an  hour.  Again  wo  were 
ordered  to  march,  and  moved  to  the  right  through  wood? 
and  fields,  and  formed  line  facing  south.  How  long  our  line 
was  I  did  not  know ;  I  supposed  the  whole  of  HilPs  divisior 
was  there,  though  I  could  see  only  our  regiment.  Soon  firing 
began  at  our  right  and  right  front;  it  increased  in  volume 
and  artillery  and  musketry  roared  and  subsided  until  darl 
and  after.  At  dark,  the  brigade  again  moved  to  the  right 
seemingly  to  support  the  troops  that  had  been  engaged,  anc 
which  we  found  to  be  Ewell's  division. 

We  lay  on  our  arms  in  columns  of  regiments.  We  wer( 
ordered  to  preserve  the  strictest  silence.  We  were  told  tha' 
a  heavy  column  of  the  enemy  was  passing  just  beyond  the 
hills  in  front  of  us.  Suddenly  the  sound  of  many  voices 
broke  out  beyond  the  hills.  The  Federal  column  was  cheor 
ing.  IiTear  and  far  the  cry  rose  and  fell  as  one  coniniiaiu 
after  another  took  it  from  the  next.  What  the  noise  wa: 
made  for  I  never  knew;  probably  Pope's  sanguine  order,  ii 
which  he  expressed  the  certainty  of  having  "  the  whole  crow( 
bagged,"  had  been  made  known  to  his  troops  for  the  purpos< 
of  encouraging  them.     Our  men  were  silent,   even  gloomy 


such,  high,  triumphant  notes;  yet  I  believe  that  every  man, 
IS  he  lay  in  his  unknown  position  that  night,  had  confidence 
that  in  the  battle  of  the  morrow,  now  looked  for  as  a  cer- 
tainty, the  genius  of  Lee  and  of  Jackson  would  guide  us  to 
one  more  victory. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  29th,  we  moved,  but 
where  I  do  not  know  —  only  that  we  moved  in  a  circuitous 
way,  and  not  very  far,  and  that  when  we  again  formed  line, 
we  seemed  to  be  facing  northeast.  Already  the  sound  of 
musketry  and  cannon  had  been  heard  close  in  our  front.  Oui 
regiment,  left  in  front,  was  in  the  woods.  We  brought  oui 
right  in  front,  and  then  the  brigade  moved  forward  down 
a  slope  to  an  unfinislied  railroad. 

Comstock  had  given  away  all  of  his  smoking  tobacco,  say- 
ing that  he  would  not  need  it. 

Company  H  had  been  thrown  out  to   left   and  front  as 

skirmishers.     The  regiment  moved   across  the   railroad  anc 

through  the  woods  into  the  fields  beyond,   far  to  the  righi 

of  the  position  held  by  Company  H.     The  regiment  met  th( 

enemy  in  heavy  force ;  additional  regiments  from  the  brigad( 

were  hurried  to  the  support  of  the  First,  which,  by  this  time 

was  falling  back  before  a  full  division  of  the  enemy.     Th( 

brigade  retired  in  good  order  to  the  railroad,  and  Company  E 

was  ordered  back  into  the  battle  line  on  the  left  of  the  First. 

It  was  almost  ten  o'clock.     Four  companies  of  the  Firs 

regiment,  under  Captain  Shooter,  were  now  ordered  forwari 

through  the  woods  as  skirmishers;   on  the  left  of  this  fore 

was  Haskell's  company.     We  came  up  with  the  enemy's  skii 

mishers  posted  behind  trees,  and  began  firing.     We  advancec 

driving  the  Yankee  skirmish-line  slowly  through  the  wood: 

After  some  fluctuations  in  the  fight,  seeing  that  our  sma 

force  was  mucli  too  far  from   support,  order  was   given  1 

the   skirmishers  to   retire;   a  heavy  line  of  the  enemy  ha 

been  developed.    This  order  did  not  reach  my  ears.     I  su; 


i  stone  Bridge 
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was  given.  Wliile  reloading,  I  became  aware  tliat  the  com- 
pany had  retired,  as  I  could  see  no  man  to  my  right  or  left. 
Looking  round,  I  saw  the  line  some  thirty  yards  in  my  rear, 
moving  back  toward  the  brigade.  Now  I  feared  that  in 
retreating,  my  body  would  be  a  target  for  many  rifles.  The 
Yankees  were  not  advancing.  I  sprang  back  quickly  from 
my  tree  to  another.  Eifles  cracked.  Again  I  made  a  similar 
movement  —  and  again  —  at  each  tree,  as  I  got  behind  it, 
pausing  and  considering  in  front.  At  last  I  was  out  of  sight 
of  the  enemy,  and  also  out  of  sight  of  Company  H. 

The  toils  of  the  last  week  had  been  hard  upon  me.  My 
wounded  leg  had  not  regained  its  full  strength.  I  was  hot 
and  thirsty  as  well  as  weak.  I  crossed  a  wet  place  in  the 
low  woods  and  looked  for  water.  Still  no  enemy  was  pursu- 
ing. I  searched  for  a  spring  or  pool,  following  the  wet  place 
down  a  gentle  slo^^e,  which  inclined  to  my  right  oblique  as 
I  retreated.  Soon  I  found  a  branch  and  drank  my  fill ;  then 
I  filled  my  canteen  and  rose  to  my  feet  refreshed. 

Just  below  me,  uprooted  by  some  storm,  lay  a  giant  poplai 
spannhig  the  little  brook.  I  stepped  upon  the  log  and  stood 
thcire  for  a  second.  Here  was  a  natural  retreat.  If  I  had 
wanted  to  hide,  this  spot  was  what  I  should  have  chosen. 
The  boughs  of  the  fallen  tree,  mingling  with  the  copse,  made 
a  complete  hiding-place. 

The  more  I  looked,  the  more  the  spot  seemed  to  bind  me, 
I  began  to  wonder.  Surely  this  was  not  my  first  sight  of 
this  spot.  Had  I  crossed  here  in  the  morning?  ISTo;  we 
had  moved  forward  much  to  the  right.  "What  was  the  secrei 
of  the  influence  which  the  spot  held  over  me?  I  had  seei 
it  before  or  I  had  dreamed  of  it.     I  was  greatly  puzzled. 

On  the  ground  lay  the  broken  parts  of  a  rust-eaten  musket 
I  })i(jked  up  the  barrel;  it  was  bent;  I  threw  it  down  anc 
I)icked  up  the  stock.  Why  should  I  be  interested  in  thij 
broken  gun  ?     I  knew  not,  but  I  knew  that  I  was  drawn  ii 


Who  had  owned  this  gun?  John  Brown?  James  Butler? 
Then  the  thought  came  suddenly  —  why  not  Jones  Berwick  ? 
No !  That  was  absurd !  But  why  absurd  ?  Did  I  know  who 
I  was,  or  where  I  had  been,  or  where  I  had  not  been  ? 

A  shot  and  then  another  rang  out  in  the  woods  at  my  left ; 
I  dropped  the  gun  and  ran. 

I  soon  overtook  Company  H  retiring  slowly  through,  the 
woods.  And  now  we  made  a  stand,  as  the  brigade  was  in  sup- 
porting distance.  Our  position  was  perhaps  three  hundred 
yards  in  front  of  the  brigade,  which  was  posted  behind  the 
old  railroad.  Thick  woods  were  all  around  us.  Soon  the  blue 
skirmishers  came  in  sight,  and  we  began  firing.  The  Eederals 
sprang  at  once  to  trees  and  began  popping  away  at  us.  The 
range  was  close.  Grant  was  mortally  hit.  My  group  of  four 
on  that  day  was  reduced  to  one  man.  Goettee  fell,  and  Godley, 
We  kept  up  the  fight.  But  now  a  blue  line  of  battle  could  be 
seen  advancing  behind  the  skirmishers.  They  kept  coming, 
reserving  their  fire  until  they  should  pass  beyond  their  sMr- 
mish-line.  We  should  have  withdrawn  at  once,  but  waited 
until  the  line  of  battle  had  reached  the  skirmishers  before  we 
were  ordered  to  fall  back.  When  we  began  to  retire,  the  line 
of  battle  opened  upon  us,  and  we  lost  some  men. 

Company  H  formed  in  its  place  on  the  left  of  the  First, 
which  was  now  the  left  regiment  of  the  brigade,  of  the 
division,  and  of  the  corps.  Company  H  was  in  the  air  at  the 
left  of  Jackson's  line. 

General  Lee  had  planned  to  place  Jackson's  corps  in  rear  of 
Pope's  army,  without  severing  com munication  with  Longstreet; 
but  the  developments  of  the  campaign  had  thrown  Jackson 
between  Pope  and  Washington  while  yet  the  corps  of  Long- 
street  was  two  days'  march  behind,  and  beyond  the  Bull  Hun 
mountains.  Pope  had  made  dispositions  to  crush  Jackson  ;  to 
delay  Longstreet  he  occupied  with  a  division  Thoroughfare 
Gap,  —  through  which  Jackson  had  marched  and  I  had  strag- 


on  Manassas.  Jackson  had  thus  been  forced  to  retreat  toward 
the  north  in  order  to  gain  time.  When  HilPs  division  reached 
Centreville,  it  turned  west,  as  already  related,  and  while  Pope 
was  inarching  on  Centre ville  Jackson  was  marching  to  get 
nearer  Longstreet.  This  placed  Ricketts's  division  of  Pope's 
army,  which  had  occupied  Thoroughfare  Gap  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  passage  of  Longstreet,  between  Long- 
street  and  Jackson.  Ricketts  was  thus  forced  to  yield  the 
gap  after  having  delayed  Longstreet  during  the  night  of  the 
28th.  Pope  could  now  have  retired  to  Washington  without  a 
batlie,  but  he  decided  to  overwhelm  Jackson  before  Longstreet 
could  reach  the  field,  and  attacked  hotly  on  the  Confederate 
left. 

The  battle  of  Priday,  the  29th  of  August,  was  fought  then 
in  consequence  of  the  double  motive  already  hinted  at,  namely, 
that  of  Pope  to  overwhelm  Jackson,  and  of  Jackson  to  resist 
and  hold  Pope  until  Longstreet  came.  Jackson's  manoeuvres 
had  brought  him  within  six  hours'  march  of  Longstreet,  and 
while  Jackson's  men  were  dying  in  the  woods,  Longstreet's 
iron  men,  covered  with  dust  and  sweat,  were  marching  with 
rapid  and  long  strides  to  the  sound  of  battle  in  their  front, 
where,  upon  their  comrades  at  bay.  Pope  was  throwing  division 
after  division  into  the  fight. 

Upon  the  left  of  Company  H  was  a  small  open  field,  enclosed 
by  a  rail  fence ;  the  part  of  the  field  nearest  us  was  unplanted: 
the  far  side  of  tho  field  —  that  nearest  the  enemy  —  was  in  corn 
The  left  of  our  line  did  not  extend  quite  to  the  fence,  but  ai 
some  times  in  the  battle  we  were  forced  to  gather  at  the  fence 
and  lire  upon  the  Pederals  advancing  through  the  field  to  tun 
our  left. 

Cojnpany  H  had  hardly  formed  in  its  position  upon  th( 
extreme  left  before  the  shouts  of  the  Pederal  line  of  batth 
told  of  their  coming  straight  through  the  woods  upon  us 
They  reached  the  undergrowth  which  bordered  the  farthe: 


heard.  We  lay  in  tlie  open  woods,  each  man  behind  a  tree  as 
far  as  was  possible ;  but  the  trees  were  too  few.  The  dense 
bushes,  which  had  grown  up  in  the  edge  of  the  railroad  way, 
effectually  concealed  the  enemy.  We  were  hoping  for  them 
to  come  on  and  get  into  view,  but  they  remained  in  the  bushes 
and  poured  volley  after  volley  into  our  ranks.  We  returned 
their  fire  as  well  as  we  could,  but  knew  that  many  of  our  shots 
would  be  wasted,  as  we  could  rarely  have  definite  aim,  except 
at  the  line  of  smoke  in  the  thick  bushes. 

Now  the  firing  ceased,  and  we  thought  that  the  enemy  had 
retired ;  but  if  they  had  done  so,  it  was  only  to  give  place  to  a 
fresh  body  of  troops,  which  opened  upon  us  a  new  and  terrific 
fire.  We  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  endure  and  fire  into  the 
bushes.  If  our  line  had  attempted  to  cross  the  railroad,  not 
one  of  us  would  have  reached  it  5  the  Federals  also  were  afraid 
to  advance. 

Again  there  came  a  lull  in  the  fight,  but,  as  before,  it  was 
only  premonitory  of  another  tempest  of  balls.  How  many 
attacks  we  stood  that  day  nobody  on  our  side  clearly  knew. 
Again  the  Federal  lines  gave  way,  or  were  relieved.  Our  line 
still  held.  The  woods  were  thick  with  dead.  Comstock  was 
dead.  Bail  was  ■  dead.  Bee  and  Box  were  dead.  Joe  Bellot 
was  fearfully  wounded.  Many  had  been  carried  to  the  rear, 
and  many  yet  lay  bleeding  in  our  ranks,  waiting  to  be  taken 
out  when  the  fight  ceased.  Each  man  lay  behind  the  best 
tree  he  could  get ;  the  trees  had  become  more  plentiful.  We 
fired  lying,  kneeling,  standing,  sometimes  running ;  but  the  line 
held.  If  we  had  had  but  the  smallest  breastwork! — but  we 
had  none. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Federals  tried  more  than  once  to  throw 
a  force  around  our  left — through  the  open  field;  but  each  time 
they  were  driven  back  by  our  oblique  fire,  helped  by  a  battery 
which  we  could  not  see,  somewhere  in  our  rear.  I  now  sup- 
pose that  before  this  time  Longstreet  had  formed  on  Jackson's 


southeast. 

We  had  resisted  long  enough.  Our  cartridges  were  gone^ 
although  our  boxes  had  more  than  once  been  replenished,  and 
we  had  used  up  the  cartridges  of  our  wounded  and  dead. 

Just  before  the  sun  went  down,  the  woods  suddenly  became 
alive  with  Yankees.  A  deafening  volley  was  poured  upon  our 
weakened  ranks,  —  no  longer  ranks,  but  mere  chisters  of  men, 
— but  the  shots  went  high;  before  the  smoke  lifted,  the  blue 
men  were  upon  us ;  they  had  not  waited  to  reload. 

Many  of  our  men  had  not  a  cartridge,  but  the  enemy  were  so 
near  that  every  shot  told. 

Their  line  is  thinned;  they  come  still,  but  in  disconnected 
groups;  they  are  almost  in  our  midst;  straight  toward  me 
comes  a  towering  man — his  sleeves  show  the  stripes  of  a  ser- 
geant. His  great  form  and  his  long  red  hair  are  not  more  con- 
spicuous than  the  vigour  of  his  bearing.  He  makes  no  pause. 
He  strikes  right  and  left.  Men  fall  away  from  him.  Oui 
group  is  scattering,  some  to  gain  time  to  load,  others  in  flight. 
The  great  sergeant  rushes  toward  me ;  his  gun  rises  again  ir 
his  mighty  hands,  and  the  blow  descends.  I  slip  aside;  the 
force  of  the  blow  almost  carries  him  to  the  ground,  but  he 
recovers;  he  comes  again;  again  he  swings  his  gun  back  ovei 
his  shoulder,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  my  head  where  he  will  strike, 
I  raise  my  gun  above  my  head  —  at  the  parry.  Suddenly  his 
expression  yields — a  look  as  if  of  astonishment  succeeds  tc 
fixed  determination — and  at  the  same  instant  his  countenance 
passes  through  an  indescribable  change  as  the  blood  spouts 
from  his  forehead  and  he  falls  lifeless  at  my  feet,  slain  by  z 
shot  from  my  rear.^ 

Confusion  is  everywhere.  Ones,  twos,  groups,  are  beginninc 
to  flee  from  either  side.     Here  and  there  a  small  body  of  mer 

1  The  attack  at  sunset  described  by  Mr.  Berwick  was  made  by  Grover'i 
brigade,  of  Hooker's,  division,  and  succeeded  in  drivinc^back  Gregg's  worn-ou- 
men,  who  were  at  once  relieved  by  Early's  brigade  of  Ewell's  division.    [Ed.' 


At  my  right  1  bi'G  our  Hag,  and  lu^ar  it  a  ilag  of  the  Fvxl 

In  a  iiioino.nt  comos  a  now  lino  of  tlio  enemy;  our  ranks  — 
what  is  h'.ft  of  tlieui  —  nmst  yieUL  Wo  begin  to  run.  1  heai 
J)o]ninio  Hpelhuan  —  eoh)nr-b<'a.rer  of  the  First  —  cry  out 
**  Jt)NKs,  KOR  (ion's  sARio,  HToi*!"  1  tum.  A  few  have  ralliec 
and  are  bringing  out  tlie  fhig.  Our  line  is  gone,  —  broken  — 
and  Jaeksou's  le.ft  is  eruud)ling  away.  Defeat  is  her(*. —  in  i 
handhrcv.ulth  of  us  —  and  Toper's  st-ar  will  sliine  the  brig]it(\s 
over  America;  but  now  from  our  rear  a  (Ionfed(u*at(^  yeli  risei 
high  anil  shrill  through,  tlui  bullet -scarred  for(\st,  ainl  a  fresl 
brigade  advances  at  the  eluirge,  n^rn^A'cs  the  vancjuished  troopi 
of  CJregg,  and  rolls  far  back  the  FeihM-al  tide  of  war.  Jt  wai 
xu)U(».  too  soon. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21)th  of  August  thirty-one  men  Inn 
answered  roll-call  in  (]om])any  U.  On  the.  morning  of  th( 
*M){j\i  but  thirt(^(Mi  responihMl;   we  had  lost  noni^  as  prisoners. 

The  ,'^()th  was  Saturday.  The  division  was  to  have,  nuuaincu 
in  reserve.  We  wi«re  yet  lying  in  the  woods,  some  hundretli 
of  yards  in  the  rear  of  our  jxKsition  of  the  21)th,  and  detail: 
W(u*(>  burying  our  dead,  when  wo  "were  ordered  to  form.  \V< 
marched  sonu*,  distance  to  the  l(»ft.  A  low  grass-covm-ec 
nuMulow  was  in  our  front,  with  a  rail  fiance  at  the  woods  abou 
three  hundred  yards  from  us.  Hidlets  canu^  amongst  us  fron 
the  feiu'i^,  at  tht^  woods,  toward  which  we  wer(^  marcliing  ii 
column  of  fours,  right  in  front.  1  heard  the  order  fron 
Major  McCrady  —  ^' Batlalion — /;?/  cmnjHDneHl'''  and  Uaskel 
repeated  —  ^' Compamj  II T^ — then  xVIcCrady  —  ^^  On  (he  rfyh 
—  h}(  fdO'  —  into  line  —  Makoii  !  "  This  nuuux^uvre  brough 
the  regiment  into  column  of  companies  still  inarching  in  it 
former  direction,  Company  II  being  the  rear  of  ail. 

Again  1  heard  M,c(  'rady  —  "  ButtdUon  -  >  %  compan ioi^ !  ^ 
and  Haskell  again  —  "  (Jomjnmy  II I ^^  —  tluui  Mc(hnuly-~ 
uiejl  —  half  toheeW   and  Haskell --"Xc/i  whad  r'—ihn} 
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IVCcCrady  —  "  Forward  into  Une/^  and  both  voiees  —  ^^  Double- 
quick  —  March  !  ^' 

It  was  a  beautiful  manoeuvre,  performed  as  it  was  under  a 
close  fire  and  by  men  battle-sick  and  void  of  vanity.  The 
respective  companies  executed  simultaneously  their  work,  and 
as  their  graduated  distances  demanded,  rushed  forward,  witt 
a  speed  constantly  increasing  toward  the  left  company,  Com- 
])any  H,  which  wheeled  and  ran  to  place,  forming  at  the 
fence  from  which  the  enemy  fled.  We  lost  Major  McCrady 
who  fell  severely  wounded. 

For  the  remainder  of  that  bloody  day  the  First  was  no- 
engaged.  We  heard  the  great  battle  between  Lee  and  Pope 
but  took  no  further  part. 

On  the  first  of  September,  as  night  was  falling,  we  wen 
lying  under  fire,  in  a  storm  of  rain,  in  the  battle  of  0: 
Hill,  or  Chantilly  as  the  Yankees  call  it.  The  regiment  di( 
not  become  engaged. 

The  campaign  of  eight  days  was  over. 


XXVII 

CAPTAIN    HAJ^KKLL 

"  Our  birth  is  but.  a  h1(»o]>  and  a  fnrp:ottinp:- 
The  Koul  that,  rises  with  \is,  our  lifi^'8  Star, 
llatli  had  (^iHewlu'n^  itj^  Hcttiug, 
And  comcth  from  afar  ; 
Not  in  (»ntin'.  forp'tfuhicss, 
And  not  in  utttu*  nakcdni'SH, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  wo  romo 
>'roni  (Jod  who  18  our  houu',.''  —  Wokoswortil 

I  BKLiicvK  r  liavo,  already  said  that,  in  tlu^  battle  of  Manassas 
Joe  Hellot  was  severely  wounded.  My  (uuapanion  K^)ne,  I 
xn(^ssed  and  slept  alone. 

For  a  day  or  two  wo  rested,  or  moved  but  slun-t  di stanches. 
On  one  of  tlH\se  days,  the  eoniipany  beiuK  on  ])icket,  t.he  (-aptaii] 
ordered  nio  to  a<*(*.oni|)a,ny  him  in  a  round  of  Mu*.  vedet.tes. 
While  this  duty  was  b(Mi\^  (h)ne,  he  spoke  not  a  word  extu^pt 
to  the  sentin<ds  whom  h(»  orderod  in  cU^ar-cut  spiMudi  to  nuiin- 
tain  strict  vit^dlauec^  Wluui  tlu*,  duty  had  ended,  he  turutnl  t( 
me  and  said,  ^*Let  us  j;o  to  that  tree  yonder." 

The  ])oint  he  thus  designat<Ml  was  just  in  rear  of  our  left  — 
that  is,  the  hd't  of  Company  ITs  veile.t.t.es — an<l  overlooked  l)otl 
vedettes  and  piekets,  ho  far  as  they  eoidd  b(^  se(M\  for  th(^  irrei^u 
larities  of  gnmnd.    Arriving  at  the  tree,  the  Captain  threw  of 


iarliei;"  said  he  j  "  I  am  informed  that  in  the  railroad  cut  a 
ittle  to  the  right  of  our  position,  the  men  fought  the  enem^^ 
^ith  stones  for  lack  of  cartridges.^' 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard  that.  Can  you  predict  our  next 
novenient  ?  " 

"I  know  too  little  of  strategy 'to  do  that,"  he  said;  "but  ] 
xm  convinced  that  we  cannot  remain  where  we  are." 

cc  Why  ? ''  I  asked. 

"  I  venture  the  opinion  that  we  are  too  far  from  our  supplies 
I  am  told  that  we  cannot  maintain  the  railroad  back  to  Gor 
donsville.  The  bridges  are  burnt ;  I  doubt  that  any  steps  wil 
be  taken  to  rebuild  them,  as  they  would  be  constantly  ii 
danger  from  the  enemy's  cavalry.  I  am  informed  that  Mc 
Olellan's  whole  army,  as  well  as  Burnside's  corps  from  Nortl 
Carolina,  has  joined  Popej  General  McClellan  is  said  to  be  ii 
conunand.  If  Pope's  army,  which  we  have  just  fought,  wa; 
larger  than  ours,  then  McClellan's  combined  forces  must  b( 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  General  Lee's." 

"  Yet  some  of  the  men  think  we  shall  advance  on  Washing 
ton,"  said  I. 

"The  men  discuss  everything,  naturally,"  he  replied;  "! 
speculate  also.  It  seems  to  me  that  every  mile  of  a  furthe 
advance  woixld  but  take  from  our  strength  and  add  to  that  o 
our  enemy's.  If  we  could  seize  Washington  by  a  sudden  ad 
vance — but  we  cannot  do  that,  I  think,  and  as  for  a  siege, 
suppose  nobody  thinks  of  it.  Even  to  sit  down  here  could  d^ 
us  no  good,  I  imagine  •  our  communications  would  be  alway 
interrupted." 

"  Then  we  shall  retreat  after  having  gained  a  great  victory  ? 
I  asked. 

"  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  tell  you. 
am  puzzled,"  he  replied.     "  The  victory  may  be  regarded  as  a 
opportunity  to  gain  time  for  the  South  to  recuperate,  if  w 
make  prudent  demonstrations;  but  an  actual  advance  does  nc 


vancing;  I  daro  say  we  oould  gain  tiino  by  a  ])n^t(Mi(M>  o; 
strength.  Does  not  such  luananivro  nuM-t  your  view  ?  V>\v 
we  are  fearfully  weak,  and  our  enemies  know  it  or  shouh 
know  it.'^ 

I  understood  well  enough  that  the  (la.])tain\s  cpu\sti(;;j  wai 
but  an  instance  of  his  unfailing  habit  of  eourtesy. 

"Tluui  what  is  there  for  us  to  do?  If  we  ouirht  not  tc 
stay  here,  and  ought  iu)t  to  advances  on  Washington,  ani 
ought  not  to  retreat,  what  otluu*  course  is  possi)»l('?'' 

"There  seems  but  one,  sir.  I  hear  that  tht^  best  ojunioi 
leans  to  the  belief  tha-t  (leneral  Lt^e  will  cross  the  rotmiKU 
in  order  to  take  Harper's  Ferry  and  to  test  tlu*,  scntinien 
of  the  Maryland  i)eo])le." 

"What  is  at  Harper's  Ferry,  (Captain  ?  " 
"1  am  infornu^d  that  thent  is  a  grc^at  <|uant.ily  of  suppli(»: 
and  a  considerjd)le  garrison." 

"But  ecnild  such  an  elTort  siicceed  in  the  face  of  an  aruij 
like  MeOlellan's?" 

"If  the  F(»derals  abandon  the  ]>lace,  as  t]i(\y  onglit  to  d< 
at  once,  I  should  think  that  thcu-t*  would  then  hv  no  go(»( 
reason  for  this  army's  crossing  the;  rivi'.r.  Hut  jnilitary  s\U' 
cess  is  said  to  b<».  obtained,  in  t.ht*.  majority  of  cases,  fron 
the  mistakes  of  t-he  los(»rs.  It  might  b(^  that  we  cotdd  tnk( 
Harp(M-'s  Ferry  at  very  little  cost;  and  even  if  W(*  shouh 
fail,  wt^  shonld  be  j>rolonging  tlio  <'ampaign  ttpon  ground  t  li:i 
we  cannot;  hope  to  occupy  pern\anently,  and  livin.'^  in  a  sense 
upon  the  enemy.  What  I  fear,  liowever,  is  that  the  movt' 
ment  woidd  bring  on  another  general  engagenn»n1  ;  and 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  in  believing  tliat,  we  a.n\  no 
prej)ared  for  that." 

"Harper's  Ferry  is  the  place  John  Brown  tmjk,"  said  T. 
"  Yon  are  right,  sir;  do  you  reuHunber  that?  " 
"That  is  the  last  thing  that  I  remember  reading  abottt  - 
the  last  expiu'ionce  J   can  renunuber  at  all  \  but  in  thi*  ligh 


whenever  I  think  of  it." 
"  May  I  ask  what  it  was  ?  '' 

"I  saw  a  spot  which  I  am  sure  —  almost  sure  —  I  had 
seen  before/^ 

"  Some  resemblance,  I  dare  say.  I  often  pass  scenes  that 
are  typical.  Near  my  father's  home  I  know  one  spot  which 
I  have  seen  in  twenty  other  places." 

^^Yes,  sir;  I  know,"  said  I.     "But  it  was  not  merely  the 
physical  features  of  the  place  that  awoke  recognition." 
"  Oblige  me  by  telling  me  all  about  it,"  he  said  kindly. 
"  You  remember  the  position  to  which  the  four  companies 
advanced  as  skirmishers  ?  " 

"  Distinctly.  We  did  very  well  to  get  away  from  it,"  said 
the  Captain. 

"  And  you  remember  the  order  to  fall  back  ?  " 
"  Certainly,  since  I  took  the  initiative." 
^^Well,  I  did  not  hear  the  order.  I  suppose  that  I  fired 
at  the  very  moment,  and  that  the  noise  of  my  gun  prevented 
my  hearing  it.  At  any  rate,  a  few  moments  afterward  I 
saw  that  I  was  alone,  and  retreated  as  skilfully  as  I  knew 
how.  The  company  was  out  of  sight.  I  saw  some  signs  of 
water,  and  soon  found  a  branch,  at  a  place  which  impressed 
me  so  strongly  that  for  a  moment  I  forgot  even  that  the  bat- 
tle was  going  on.  I  am  almost  certain  that  I  had  quenched 
my  thirst  at  that  spot  once  before.  Besides,  there  was  an 
extraordinary  —  " 

"Jones,"  interrupted  the  Captain,  "you  may  have  been 
in  the  first  battle  of  Manassas.  Why  not  ?  But  if  you  saw 
the  place  in  last  year's  battle,  you  came  upon  it  from  the 
east  or  the  south.  The  positions  of  the  armies  the  other 
day  were  almost  opposite  their  positions  last  year.  In  sixty- 
one  the  federals  had  almost  our  position  of  last  Friday.  It 
will  be  well  to  find  out  what  South  Carolina  troops  were  in 
the  first  battle.    By  the  way,  G-eneral  Bee,  who  was   killed 


what,  rcj^iiiient.s  wevo  in  r>ep\s  bnga(u\" 

^Kyaptain/-  said  I,  "when  I  saw  that  spot  I  fdt  as  llioui^O 
I  had  been  thcn-o  in  Bon\e  fonuer  life." 

"Yes?  I  liavB  had  such  foelini^'8.  IVforo  than  once  1 
have  had  a  th(m<:;ht  or  have  Hcen  a  face  or  a  huulscape.  thai 
impressed  nie  witli  such  an  i(hNa." 

"  Do  you  heliove  in  a  succession  of  lives  ?  " 

"I  cannot  say  that  I  do,"  h(i  replied;  "hut  your  ((uostioi 
surprises  me,  sir.  May  I  ask  if  you  remenil)er  reading  of  Buel 
sxibjects  ?  " 

"No,  I  do  not,  Captain;  but  I  know  that  the  thought  nnis' 
have  once  been  familiar  to  nie." 

"I  dare  say  you  have  read  some  romance,"  said  lie,  "or 
there  is  no  telling,  you  may  have  known  wSome  one  who  be 
licved.the  doctrhie  ;  you  may  have  btdieved  it  yourself.  An( 
I  doubt  that  mere  reading  would  hav(».  inllueu(u'd  your  mint 
to  attach  itself  so  strongly  to  thoughtful  sid)jeets.  I  iind  yoi 
greatly  interested  in  ])hilosophy.  1  think  it  <[uite  probabh^ 
sir,  without  jRiattery,  that  at  collegia  your  proft^ssor  had  an  a]r 
student." 

"But  you  do  not  Ixdieve  the  doctrin(^?  " 

"I  believe  in  Christ  and  His  holy  apostles,  sir;  I  believe 
that  we  liv(^  afU*r  death." 

"  A.nd  that  I  shall  U'  I  again  and  again  ?  " 

"Pardon  nu^  for  not  following  you  entirely.  T  believe  tha' 
you  will  be  you  again;  but  my  opinion  is  not  fixed  as  to  mon 
than  one  death." 

"  Do  you  believe  that  when  you  live  again  you  will  renuun 
her  your  fornun*  exjHU'ienee  '*  " 

"1  h^an  to  that  bcdii^f,  sir,  yet  I  consider  it  unimportant;  i 
might  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  makes  no  dilTtu-enei^'' 

"But  how  can  T  \m  I   if  I   do  not  rememb(»r?     What  wil 

connect  the  past  me  with  th<i  ]n*esent  nu' ?     1  hav«*  a  straiigt* 

dusivc  thought  there,  Oaptain.      It  sometimes  stn'ms  to  m< 


really  I  have  lived  tMs  present  time,  or  these  present  times 
in  two  bodies  and  with  two  minds." 

"Allow  me  to  ask  if  it  is  not  possible  that  your  strange 
thought  as  to  your  imagined  doubleness  is  caused  by  your 
believing  that  memory  is  necessary  to  identity  ?  " 
"  And  that  is  error  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  You  say  truly,  sir ;  it  is  error.     Your  own  experience  dis- 
proves it.     If  memory  is  necessary,  you  have  lost   your  per- 
sonality ;  but  you  have  a  personality,  —  permit  me  to  say  a 
strong  one,  —  and  whose  have  you  taken  ?  " 
"  I  do  remember  some  things,"  said  I. 

"  Then  do  you  not  agree  with  me  that  your  very  memory 
is  proof  that  you  are  not  double  ?     But,  if  you  please,  take  the 
case  of  any  one.     Every  one  has  been  an  infant,  yet  he  can- 
not remember  what  happened  when  he  was  in  swaddling 
clothes,  though  he  is  the  same  person  now  that  he  was  then, 
which  proves  that  although  a  person  loses  his  memory,  he  does 
not  on  that  account,  sir,  lose  his  identity." 
"  Then  what  is  the  test  of  identity,  Captain  ?  " 
"  It  needs  none,  sir ;  consciousness  of  self  is  involuntary." 
"  I  have  consciousness  of  self;  yet  I  do  not  know  who  I  am^ 
except  that  I  am  I." 

"Every  man  might  say  the  same  words,  sir,"  said  he, 
smiling. 

"  And  I  am  distinct  ?  independent  ?  " 

"  Jones,  my  dear  fellow,  there  are  many  intelligent  people 
in  the  world  who,  I  dare  say,  would  think  us  demented  ii 
they  sluaild  know  that  we  are  seriously  considering  such  i 
question." 

This  did  not  seem  very  much  of  an  answer  to  my  mind 
which  in  some  inscrutable  way  seemed  to  be  at  this  momeu 
groping  among  fragments  of  thoughts  that  had  come  unbiddei 
from  the  forgotten  past.  I  felt  helpless  in  the  presence  of  th( 
Captain ;  I  could  not  presume  to  press  his  good-nature.     Pei 


from  other  men,  but  not  from  Inmsplf.  llo  constiuitl; 
changes,  and  constantly  remains    Ww   s;nu««/* 

^^That  is  hard  to  mnhn-stand^  ('H[>tain.'* 

"Everythinp:,  sir,  is  hanl  to  luulorstan'l,  iM'cans**  pv»'rvt]uiij 
means  every  other  tliin*;.  If  \v(»  enuld  UiUy  eoinprphniil  <ui 
thing,  even  the  least,  —  if  there  1h»  a  least,  — W(»  shcjidd  neee.^ 
sarily  comprehend  all  things,''  said  th(»  (•a})lain. 

Then  ho  talked  at  largo  of  tlui  relations  that  hint]  ev(T}' 
thing, — and  of  matter,  forec^,  spirit,  whieh  he  ealletl  a  trinity 

^^ Then  matter  is  of  the  samo,  nature  with  dod?"  1  askod 
"and  God  has  t.be  ])rop(trt.ieH  of  matter?'' 

"  By  no  means,  sir,  God  has  none  of  the  pro])erties  of  mattei 
Even  our  minds,  sir,  whieh  are  more  nearly  lik(»  unt.o  God  thai 
is  anything  else  we  conceive,  liave  no  piH>j)ertios  like  mattex 
Yet  are  we  bound  to  nuittta*,  and  our  t.hought.s  aro  limited." 

"How  can  the  mind  eoni.<'mplat.e  Go<l  at  all  ?  '* 

"By  pure  reason  only,  sir.  The  imagination  betrays.  W 
try  to  image  force,  because  we  think  that  we  sue>e,e(»d  in  ima^{ 
ing  matter.  AVe  try  to  image  s})irit;.  I  stii>pos(^  that  Uios 
j)eople  have  a  notion  as  to  how  (xod  looks.  Anything  that  ha 
not  extension  is  as  nothing  to  our  imagination.  V<^t  we  knov 
that  our  minds  are  rc^al,  t-hongh  wo  ea-nm^t.  a(tribnt<'  exlensioi 
to  mind.  Divisibility  is  of  maltor;  if  tin*  inhniff  min«l  ha 
parts,  then  inlinity  is  divisible  ^ — whieh  is  a  eonl.radiction.'' 

"Then  God  has  no  pro])ert,ieH  ? '' 

"Not  in  the  sense  that  matter  has,  sin  If  (Uh\  has  on<'  o 
them,  He  has  all  of  them.  If  wt*.  attrilnite  (»xt«'nsion  to  IViin 
we  mUvSt  attribute  (*lasti(uty  also,  and  all  of  them.  But  try  U 
think  of  an  elastici  univm-sal.'' 

"Captain,  you  said  awhile  ago  that  everything  is  matt(»j 
force,  and  spirit.  Do  you  phiee  forei^  as  something  intermediat 
between  God  and  matttn*  ?  " 

"C-ertainly,  sir;  force  is  above  matter,  and  miiul  is  abovi 


of  it  can  be  lost,"  said  I. 

"When  and  where  did  you  hear  that?''  asked  the  Captain, 
looking  at  me  fixedly,  almost  sternly. 

The  question  almost  brought  me  to  my  feet.  When  and 
where  had  I  heard  it  ?  My  attention  had  been  so  fastened  on 
the  Captain's  x^hilosophy  that  it  now  seemed  to  me  that  I  had 
become  unguarded,  and  that  from  outside  of  me  a  thought  had 
been  sent  into  my  mind  by  some  unknown  power ;  I  could  not 
know  whence  the  thought  had  come.  I  had  suddenly  felt  that 
I  had  heard  the  theory  in  question.  I  knew  that,  the  moment 
before,  I  could  not  have  said  what  I  did.  But  I  had  spoken 
naturally,  and  without  feeling  that  I  was  undergoing  an  experi- 
ence. I  stared  back  at  Captain  Haskell.  Then  I  became  aware 
of  the  fact  that  at  the  moment  when  I  had  spoken  I  had  known 
consciously  when  it  was  and  where  it  was  that  I  had  heard  the 
theory,  and  I  felt  almost  sure  that  if  I  had  spoken  differently, 
if  I  had  only  said,  "  From  Mr.  Such-a-one,  or  at  such  a  place 
or  time,  I  had  heard  the  theory,"  I  should  now  have  a  clew  to 
something.     But  the  flash  had  vanished. 

"It  is  lost,"  I  said. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  he. 

"It  is  like  the  J.  B.  on  the  broken  gun,"  said  I. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  finish  telling  you  of  my  experience  at  that  spoi 
where  I  got  water  last  Friday.  Eight  in  that  spot  was  a 
broken  gun  with  J.  B.  on  the  stock." 

"  Are  you  sure,  Jones  ?  " 

"  I  picked  up  both  pieces  of  the  gun  and  looked  at  them 
closely." 

"Perhaps  your  seeing  J.  B.  on  the  gun  gave  rise  to  youi 
other  rettectionwS." 

"  Not  at  all  j  the  gun  came  last,  not  first." 

"What  you  are  tolling  me  is  very  remarkable,"  said  th( 
Captain;  "you  almost  make  mo  bolievo  that  you  are  right  ii 


lu)  tnic.ommon  combination  of  iuitials.  Suppose  LieuU^uam 
Barnwell  bad  foinul  the  guu.'' 

"  If  he  had  found  J.  G.  B.  on  it,  he  wouki  have  wondered/ 
said  I. 

"Tnie;  but  do  you  know  that  J.  G.  B-  is  many  times  nu)r( 
dilHcult  than  J.  B.  ?  " 

"No,  (hptaiu;  1  hardly  think  so;  these  are  the  days  of  thre< 
iuitials." 

"  Yes,  you  are  right  in  that,"  lu*.  said. 

"And  1  know  I  am  right  about  my  uame/^  said  T, 

"Still,  the  whoh*,  alTair  nuiy  \)v,  a  compound  t)f  eoin<'i(]eu(M\s 
We  have  thr(»e  —  or  did  havi*  three-— oil u*r  nam  in  tlu*  com 
j)any  whose  initials  are  »!.  l>., —  Bail,  Box,  aud  P>utler.  (> 
course  you  could  not  recogni/AS  your  own  work  in  the  lottiu' 
ing  ? '' 

"1^0,  sir;  any])o(]y  mights  have  cut  thos(^  letUu's,  just  a! 
anybody  might  imitate  priut.  And  I  thiuk,  (';i.ptain,  that,  tluu'i 
is  not  another  »J.  P>.  in  Lee's  army  who  would  havi»  supposet 
for  an  instant  that  lu*.  ha,tl  atiy  couu(*cti()u  with  t-hat.  gun.'' 

"Su})]H)S(s  tluMi,  that  I  c-all  you  Btu-wiek  iHU'eafter?" 

".No,  I  tluudc  you,  Captain.  Vd  rathtu-  be,  to  yoti  rlones  that 
Biu'wick.  ik\sides,  il*  you  should  change  now,  it  would  cauH( 
reu lark." 

"1  think  I  sliall  ask  my  brother  Aleck  to  iiud  out  wha 
South  ('arolina  n^ginuuits  wen^  in  tlu*  (irst.  batth'of  Manassas/ 
said  he.     "You  may  go  with  nui  to  see  him  to-night  if  yoi 

will" 

*  *  #  it<  #  *  t 

That  night  Captain  A.  (].  Haskell,  the  assistant  adjtttaut 
gcn<u*al,  was  abh*,  to  inform  mv.  tJuit  I-^ee's  brigaih*.  had  no 
been  eomposiul  of  troops  fnuu  vSouth  CaruHua,  althoiigh  (Jen 
(*ral  Be(^  himself  was  from  that  stat(\  A  fter  hearing  my  deHcrip 
tion  of  ihi".  })lac(i  winch  I  thought  I  ha<i  revisited,  he  expressec 
tlut  opinion  that  no  Confederate  troops  at  all  hail  reached  tin 


than  a  mile  from  the  position  of  the  Confederate  army  in  the 
battle;  still,  he  admitted,  many  scattered  Federals  retreated 
over  the  ground  which  interested  me  so  greatly,  and  it  was  pos- 
sible that  some  Confederates  had  been  over  it  to  seek  plnnder 
or  for  other  purposes ;  but  as  for  pursuit,  there  had  been  none. 
I  asked  if  it  could  have  been  possible  for  me  to  be  a  prisoner 
on  that  day  and  to  be  led  away  to  the  rear  of  the  Federals. 
^^If  so,"  he  replied,  "you  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  keep 
or  to  break  your  gun.  Moreover,  the  whole  army  lost  in 
missing  too  few  men  to  base  such  a  theory  on;  the  loss  was 
just  a  baker's  dozen  in  both  Beauregard's  and  Johnston's 
forces.  For  my  part,  I  think  it  more  likely  that,  if  you  were 
there  at  all,  you  were  there  as  a  scout,  or  as  a  vedette.  Gen- 
eral Evans  —  Old  Shanks,  the  boys  call  him  —  began  the 
battle  with  the  Fourth  South  Carolina.  He  was  at  Stone 
Bridge,  and  found  out  before  nine  o'clock  that  McDowell  had 
turned  our  left  and  was  marching  down  from  Sudley.  You 
might  have  been  sent  out  to  watch  the  enemy ;  yet  I  am  con- 
fident that  Evans  would  have  used  his  cavalry  for  that  pur- 
pose, for  he  had  a  company  of  cavalry  in  his  command.  A 
more  plausible  guess  might  be  that  you  were  out  foraging  thai 
morning  and  got  cut  off.  I  will  look  up  the  Fourth  Soutb 
Carolina  for  you,  and  try  to  learn  something.  Yet  the  whole 
thing  is  very  vague,  and  I  should  not  advise  you  to  hope  f oi 
anything  from  it.  I  am  now  convinced  that  you  did  nol 
originally  belong  to  this  brigade.  You  would  have  beer 
recognized  long  ago.  By  the  way,  I  have  had  a  thought  ir 
connection  with  your  case.  Yoii  ought  to  write  to  the  hotel  ii 
Aiken  and  find  out  who  you  are.'' 

"I  wonder  why  I  never  thought  of  that!"  I  exclaimed 
"I  suppose  that  a  letter  addressed  to  the  manager  woulc 
answer." 

"Certainly." 

"But  — "I  began. 


368  WHO  GOES  THEEE? 

"  But  wliat  ?  " 

"If  I  write,  what  can  I  say  ?  Can  I  sign  a  letter  asking  an 
unknown  man  to  tell  me  who  I  am  ?  '^ 

"  Write  it  and  sign  it  Berwick  Jones/'  said  Captain  Haskell, 
who  by  this  speech  seemed  to  give  full  belief  that  my  name 
was  reversed  on  the  roll  of  his  company. 

As  we  walked  back  to  our  bivouac  that  night  I  asked  the 
Captain  whether,  in  the  improbable  event  of  our  finding  that  I 
had  belonged  to  the  Fourth,  I  could  not  still  serve  with  Com- 
pany H.  He  was  pleased,  evidently,  by  this  question,  and 
said  that  he  should  certainly  try  to  hold  me  if  I  wished  to 
remain  with  him,  and  should  hope  to  be  able  to  do  so,  as 
transfers  were  frequently  granted,  and  as  an  application  from 
me  would  come  with  peculiar  force  when  the  circumstances 
should  be  made  known  at  headquarters.  Of  course,  there 
would  be  no  difBlculty  unless  the  apx^lication  should  be  disap- 
proved by  my  company  commander,  that  is,  the  commander 
of  my  original  company. 

=i<?  =^  *  =*  #  *  # 

I  wrote  a  letter,  addressed  "Manager  of  Hotel,  Aiken,  S.C." 
inquiring  if  a  man  named  Jones  Berwick  had  been  a  guest  at 
his  house  about  October  17,  1859,  and  if  so,  whether  it  was 
possible  to  learn  from  the  hotel  register,  or  from  any  other 
known  source,  the  home  of  said  Berwick. 

To  anticipate,  it  may  be  said  here  that  no  answer  ever 
came. 


XXVIII 

BEYO:N-r>    THE   POTOMAC 

*'  Thus  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  upward  course, 
And  we  are  graced  with  wreaths  of  victory  ; 
But,  in  the  midst  of  this  bright-shining  day, 
I  spy  a  black,  suspicious,  threat'ning  cloud, 
That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  sun." 

—  SHA.TIESPEARE. 

We  left  the  position  near  Fairfax  Court-House  early  in 
September,  and  roarclied  northward,  crossing  the  Potomac  on 
the  5th  at  White's  Ford  near  Edwards's  Perry.  We  reached 
Predericktown  in  Maryland  about  midday  of  the  6th,  after  a 
fatiguing  tramp  which,  for  the  time,  was  too  hard  for  me. 
My  wound  had  again  given  me  trouble;  while  wading  the 
Potomac  I  noticed  fresh  blood  on  the  scar. 

We  rested  at  Predericktown  for  three  or  four  days.  One 
morning  Owens  of  Company  H,  while  quietly  cooking  at  his 
fire,  suddenly  fell  back  and  began  kicking  and  foaming  at  the 
mouth.  We  ran  to  him,  but  could  do  nothing  to  help  him. 
He  struggled  for  a  few  moments  and  became  rigid.  Some 
man  ran  for  the  surgeon;  I  thought  there  was  no  sense  in 
going  for  help  when  all  was  over.  The  surgeon  came  and 
soon  got  Owens  upon  his  feet.  This  incident  made  a  deep 
impression  on  me.  It  seemed  a  forcible  illustration  of  the 
trite  sayings:  "Never  give  up,"    "While  there's  life  there's 


tlio  eueiuy  was,  nolxxly  seomed  to  know. 

We  paBstul  tlirough  Middlotowii  and  Boonsboro,  and  re 
crossed  tlio  Potomac,  at  Willianispori;,  where  wo  l(»arn»Ml  dvW 
nitnly  that  Longstrco.t's  winj<  of  the  army  had  Ixmmi  held  ii 
Maryhind.  We  marched  southward  to  IMartinshur!;:.  Tin 
inhabitants  were  greatly  rejoiced,  and  were  surprisi'd  to  lin< 
Confederate  troops  eomin*^  amongst  th(»m  from  tlie  nortli 
At  Martin vSh\irg  were  many  evidencu'.s  that  wc*.  were  n<»ar  Iht 
enmny.  Capttun  Haskell  said  that  it  was  nt)w  (dear  that  Le< 
intended  to  take  llarjier's  Ferry,  and  Unit  Lon|j;Htr(U»t's  reten 
tion  on  the  north  side  of  the  Potonnie  was  part  of  the  jdan 
Wo  destroyed  the  railroad  near  Martinsbnrg,  moving  along  i^ 
toward  the  east.  Lato  in  the  forenoon  of  tlu^  I. '5th  we  (^aim 
in  sight  of  Harper's  Ferry.  The  short  siege  of  th(*  place  luu 
already  Inu^n  begun;  eanntm  from  our  front  and  from  a  nn>un 
tain  side  on  our  right  were  throwing  sludls  into  tlu*.  enemy'; 
lines,  and  the  enemy's  batteries  wen*,  replying. 

On  the  niglit  of  the  14th  Cregg's  brigades  marelied  to  th^ 
right.  We  found  a  narrow  roa,d  running  down  tlu^  rivt»r, -- 
the  Bhenandoah, — and  moved  on  cautiously.  Tluu-e  wen 
strict  orders  to  pn\servi^  silenc<».  The  gutis  W(uh\  unc^apped,  ti 
prevent,  an  a(*cidenial  diseharge.  In  tlu^  middh^  of  tlu^  nigh 
we  moved  out  of  the  road  a,nd  began  to  clind)  the  hill  on  o\\ 
left;  it  was  vtu-y  steep  a,nd  rough;  we  pulled  ourselves  up  b; 
the  bushes.  J*ione(u-s  cut  a  way  for  tlu*,  artillery,  and  lin^^s  o 
men  drew  the-  guns  with  ro})es. 

When  nun*ning  cam(H)ur  guns  commanded  tlie  intnuichment 
of  the  enemy.  Our  bat.t(»ries  wtu'e  in  full  action,  the  brigad 
in  line  of  battle.  The  enemy  rej)U<Ml  with  all  his  gtnis,  bti 
they  win'e  soon  silenced.  A  brigade  at  our  left  set^med  readj 
to  advancti;  the  enemy's  artilhu-y  oi)ened  afn\sh.  Theii  frou 
our  left  a  battery  stornuHl  forward  to  a  new  position  uuicl 
nearer  to  the  cntuny.  Wc  went  ordiu'cd  to  fix  bayonets  an( 
the  lino  began  to  advance,  but  was  atoncehaltetl     ilarptu-' 


oners  and  seventy  pieces  of  artillery,  and  munitions  in  great 
quantity. 

We  had  been  hearing  at  intervals,  for  tlie  last  day  or  two, 
far-off  sounds  of  artillery  toward  the  north.  On  the  night 
after  the  surrender,  A.  P.  Hill's  men  knew  that  theirs  was 
the  only  division  at  Harper's  Ferry,  the  two  other  divisions 
of  Jackson's  corps  having  marched  away,  some  said  to  the 
help  of  Longstreet  on  the  north  side  of  the  Potomac;  then  we 
felt  that  some  great  event  was  near,  and  we  wondered  whether 
it  should  befall  us  to  remain  distant  from  the  army  during  a 
great  engagement. 

The  16th  passed  tranquilly.  Sounds  of  artillery  could  be 
heard  in  the  north  and  northwest,  but  we  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  rest  in  position  while  our  details  worked  in  organizing 
the  captured  property.  The  prisoners  were  not  greatly  down- 
cast. We  learned  that  they  were  to  be  released  on  parole. 
Crowds  of  them  had  gathered  along  the  roads  on  the  15th  to 
see  Stonewall  Jackson  whenever  he  rode  by,  and  they  seemed 
to  admire  him  no  less  than  his  own  men  did.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  the  regiment  marched  out  of  the  lines  of  Harper's 
Ferry  and  bivouacked  for  the  night  some  two  miles  to  the 
west  of  tlie  town. 

On  the  17th  the  division  was  put  in  motion  on  a  road  run- 
ning up  the  Potomac.  The  march  began  at  sunrise.  Soon 
the  sounds  of  battle  were  heard  far  in  front,  and  the  step  was 
lengthened.  The  day  was  hot,  and  the  road  was  dusty.  Fre- 
quently we  went  at  double-quick.  About  one  o'clock  we 
waded  the  Potomac  below  Shepherdstown.  Beyond  the  river 
the  march  turned  northeast — a  rapid  march;  many  men  had 
fallen  out  before  we  reached  the  river  ;  now  many  more  began 
to  straggle.  All  the  while  the  roar  of  a  great  battle  extended 
across  our  front,  mostly  in  our  lef b  front.  We  passed  through 
a  village  called  Sharps^burg.  Its  streets  were  encumbered 
with  wagons,  ambulances,  stragglers,  wounded  men,  and  all 


army  engaged  in  a  groat  battle. 

Beyoad  tho  village  we  turned  to  the  right.  W(».  inarelicd  w] 
one  side  of  a  hill  and  down  the  other  side.  Oii  the  slupp  ui 
the  ox)posito  hill  wo  halted,  some  of  the  troops  Inuug  |)ruttn'to(] 
by  a  stone  fence.  The  noise  of  battle  was  everywhere,  and 
increasing  at  our  right,  almost  on  our  right  flank,  Wouiuli'd 
men  were  streaming  by  ;  the  litter-beanu's  wt^re  busy.  Koth 
ing  is  so  hard  to  bear  as  waiting  whih^.  in  exjHM'>lati«)n  of  bt*in;j 
called  on  to  restore  a  lost  batUe  from  which  the  wouudcd  and 
dead  are  being  carried.     Our  time  was  nea.r. 

Thick  corn  was  growing  on  the  hillsidt*,  above  us.  (ienrral 
Gregg  dismounted.  His  orders  nuu'hed  our  ears  and  wert 
repeated  by  the  colonels  and  the  captains.  We  were  i( 
advance. 

While  Jackson  had  marched  south  from  Maryland  in  onb^ 
to  effect  the  captures  of  Harper's  Ktu-ry,  Longstret^t  had  rrtinMi 
before  McClellan,  who  had  collected  an  immense  army  anc 
had  advanced.  The  North  had  risen  at  the  iirst  ni^ws  that  hvi 
had  crossed  the  Potonuic,  and  MeCIellan's  arnxy^  vast  as  i' 
was,  yet  continued  to  receive  recuiforcements  almost  daily 
his  army  was  perhaps  stronger  than  it  had  Innm  bt»fore  hi: 
disastrous  campaign  of  tho  ()hi(dcahominy.  His  troops  or 
James  liiver  had  marched  down  the  Peninsula  and  had  hvn 
taken  in  trans])orts  to  .Fredericksburg  antl  Ah^xandria.  l*or 
ter's  and  Heintzelman's  corps  of  McOleUan's  a.rmy  had  fotigh 
under  "Pope  in  the  second  batthj  of  iManassas.  Now  M<'{'hdlat 
had  his  own  army,  Pope's  army,  Purnsidc's  <M)rps,  and  al 
other  troops  that  could  be  got  to  his  help.  To  dtday  this  arm> 
until  Jackson  could  seize  Harper's  Perry  Iiad  been  the  dut;^ 
intrusted  to  Longstreet  and  Ids  licniienants.  iiut  Lon^'strcc* 
with  his  twejity  thousand  were  now  in  danger  of  b(*ing  ovei 
whelmed.  On  the  15th,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  surnnuler  a 
Harper's  Ferry,  two  of  Jackson's  divisiuiis  had  mari^hed  t< 
reinforce  Longstreet.    Had  not  time  been  so  pressing,  Hiir, 


Harper's  Eerry  —  an  assault  whicli  was  begun  and  wMcli  was 
made  unnecessary  by  tlie  surrender. 

McClellan  knew  the  danger  to  Harper's  Ferry  and  knew  of 
the  separation  of  the  Confederate  forces.  A  copy  of  General 
Lee's  special  order  outlining  his  movements  had  fallen  into 
General  McClellan's  hands.  This  order  was  dated  September 
9th ;  it  gave  instructions  to  Jackson  to  seize  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  it  directed  the  movements  of  Longstreet.  With  this 
information,  General  McClellan  pressed  on  after  Longstreet; 
he  ordered  General  Franklin  to  carry  Crampton's  Gap  and 
advance  to  the  relief  of  Harper's  Ferry. 

On  Sunday,  the  14th,  McClellan's  advanced  divisions" 
attacked  D.  H.  Hill's  division  in  a  gap  of  South  Moun- 
tain, near  Boonsboro,  and  Franklin  carried  Crampton's  Gap, 
farther  to  the  south.  Though  both  of  these  attacks  were 
successful,  the  resistance  of  the  Confederates  had  in  each  case 
been  su£6.cient  to  gain  time  for  Jackson.  On  the  15th  Har- 
per's Ferry  surrendered,  and  McClellan  continued  to  advance ; 
Longstreet  prepared  for  battle. 

The  next  day,  at  nightfall,  the  Federals  were  facing  Lee's 
army,  the  Antietam  creek  flowing  between  the  hostile  ranks. 

At  3  P.M.  of  the  17th,  A.  P.  Hill's  division,  after  a  forced 
march  of  seventeen  miles,  and  after  fording  the  Potomac, 
found  itself  in  front  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Federal  army,  — 
consisting  of  Burnside's  corps,  —  which  had  already  brushed 
away  the  opposition  in  its  front,  and  was  now  advancing  to 
seize  the  ford  at  Shepherdstown  and  cut  off  Lee  from  the 
Potomac. 

A.  P.  Hill  rode  into  battle  at  the  head  of  his  division.  The 
few  brigades  which  had  been  opposed  to  Burnside  had  offered 
a  stout  resistance,  but,  too  weak  to  resist  long,  hac*  fallen  bacl^ 
to  our  right.  Into  the  gap  we  were  ordered.  In  the  edge  oJ 
the  corn  a  rabbit  jumped  up  and  ran  along  in  front  of  the  line 
a  few  shots  were  fired  at  it  by  some  excited  men  on  our  loft 


selves;  they  were  in  the  corn,  advanciiij^  ujH)n  U8  whili*  \v( 
were  movmg  upon  them.  There  were  three  lines  of  tlnMu 
Our  charge  hroke  their  first  line;  it  fell  hack  on  ihv  srcoin 
and  both  ran;  the  third  line  stood.  We  advanced  throui^h  tlu 
corn,  firing  and  shouting.  The  third  line  iireil,  tlu^n  broke 
now  we  stood  where  it  had  vStood,  on  th(\  to])  of  the  hill.  A 
descending  slope  was  before  us,  then  a  hollow- — alsi>  in  thi(4 
corn — and  an  open  ascent  beyond.  iVhind  tln»  brow  of  tbii 
next  hill  a  Federal  battery  made  its  ])r<\s('nct*  felt  by  its  iin 
only,  as  the  guns  and  men  were  almost  (Mitin^ly  covrnMl,  'I'liij 
battery  was  perhaps  four  luuulrcd  yards  fnun  us»  auil  abuns' 
directly  in  front  of  the  hvft  wing  of  the  First.  Tin*  rorn  or 
our  slope  and  in  the  hollow  was  full  of  Ft'dcrals  runnin?x  ii 
disorder.  We  loaded  and  fired,  and  hnuled  and  iin'd.  Sooi 
the  naked  slope  opposite  was  dotttul  with  ihu^iiig  men.  \V« 
loaded  and  fired,  and  loaded  and  finnl. 

In  a  thick  row  of  corn  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  (  saw  a  bayo 
net  glitter.  The  bayonet  was  erect,  at  the  height  of  th(»  larg( 
blades  of  corn.  The  owner  of  the  bayonet  had  scpuitUMl  in  tin 
corn;  ho  was  afraid  to  run  out  upon  the  naked  hillsid(*  bi'hinc 
him,  and  he  had  not  thought  too  well.  He  liad  kept  his  gut 
in  his  hand,  with  the  butt  on  the  ground,  ami  tho  sun's  rayi 
betrayed  him.  Nothing  could  be  scuni  but  tin*  bayon<*t. 
fired  at  the  ground  below  tlu^  bay<met.     Tlu*  l)ayom*t  ft'll. 

An  officer  was  riding  back  and  forth  on  11h»  o]mmi  hillsitle 
a  gallant  officer  rallying  his  nu>n.  None  would  slop;  it  wai 
death  to  stop.  He  threatened,  and  almost  struck  tho  men,  bu 
th(*y  would  run  on  as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned.  They  wen 
riglit  to  run  at  this  moment,  and  he  was  wrotig  in  trying  t< 
form  on  the  naked  slope.  Beyond  the  hilltop  was  the  plan 
to  rally,  and  the  men  knew  it,  and  tlxe  gallant  othec^r  did  not 
He  rode  from  group  to  group  of  Hinnng  men  as  they  streanu^t 
up  the  hill.  He  was  a  most  cons])icu()Us  target.  Many  Hht)ti 
were  fired  at  him,  but  ho  continued  to  ride  and  to  storm  at  tin 


his  body  doubled  up,  and  he  lay  stretched  on  the  ground. 
The  riderless  horse  galloped  off  a  few  yards,  then  returned  to 
his  master,  bent  his  head  to  the  prostrate  man,  and  fell  almost 
upon  him. 

The  Federal  infantry  could  now  be  seen  nowhere  in  our 
front.  On  our  left  they  began  to  develop  and  to  advance,  and 
on  the  right  the  sound  of  heavy  fighting  was  yet  heard.  The 
enemy  continued  to  develop  from  our  left  until  they  were  un- 
covered in  our  front.  They  advanced,  right  and  left;  just 
upon  our  own  position  the  pressure  was  not  yet  great,  tbut  we 
felt  that  the  Twelfth  regiment,  which  joined  us  on  our  left, 
must  soon  yield  to  greatly  superior  numbers,  and  would  carry 
our  flank  with  it  when  it  went.  The  fight  now  raged  hotter 
than  before.  I  saw  Captain  Parker,  of  Company  K,  near  to  us. 
His  face  was  a  mass  of  blood — his  jaw  broken.  The  regiment 
was  so  small  that,  although  Company  H  was  on  its  left,  I  saw 
Sam  Wigg,  a  corporal  of  the  colour-guard,  fall  —  death  in  hig 
face.  Then  the  Twelfth  South  Carolina  charged,  and  for  s 
while  the  pressure  upon  us  was  relieved;  but  the  Twelftl: 
charged  too  far,  and,  while  driving  the  enemy  in  its  front,  was 
soon  overlapped,  and  flanked.  Upon  its  exposed  flank  the 
bullets  fell  and  it  crumbled ;  in  retiring,  it  caught  the  left  oJ 
the  First,  and  Company  H  fell  back.  Now  the  enemy  movec 
on  the  First  from  the  front  and  the  regiment  retired  hastilj 
through  the  corn,  and  formed  easily  again  at  the  "stone  fenc€ 
from  which  it  had  advanced  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest 
The  battle  was  over.  The  enemy  came  no  farther,  and  th( 
fords  of  the  Potomac  remained  to  Lee. 

All  the  night  of  the  17th  and  the  day  of  the  18th  we  lay  ii 
position.  A  few  shells  flew  over  us  at  irregular  intervals,  anc 
we  were  in  hourly  expectation  of  a  renewal  of  the  battle,  bu 
the  Federals  did  not  advance.  By  daylight  on  the  morning  o: 
the  19th  we  were  once  more  in  Virginia. 

While  A.  P.  HilPs  division  had  suffered  but  small  loss  ii 


been  fortunate,  it  was  clear  that  Lee's  army  as  a  whole  had 
barely  escaped  a  great  disaster.  I  have  always  thought  that 
McClellan  had  it  in  his  power  on  the  18th  of  September  to 
bring  the  war  to  an  end.  Lee  had  fought  the  battle  with  a 
force  not  exceeding  forty  thousand  men,  and  had  lost  nearly  a 
third.  McClellan,  on  the  18th,  was  fully  three  times  as  strong 
as  Lee ;  but  he  waited  a  full  day,  and  gave  the  Confederates 
opportunity  to  cross,  almost  leisurely,  the  difEcult  river  in 
their  rear. 

A.  P.  HilPs  division  went  into  bivouac  some  five  miles 
south  of  Shepherdstown. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  the  warning  rumble  of  the 
long  roll  called  us  once  again  to  action.  We  were  marched 
rapidly  back  to  the  Potomac.  Firing  could  be  heard  in 
front,  and  wounded  men  could  be  seen  here  and  there.  Men 
said  that  in  the  night  McClellan  had  thrown  a  force  to  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  and  had  surprised  and  taken  some  of 
our  artillery.  As  we  drew  near  the  river,  we  could  see  the 
smoke  of  cannon  in  action  spouting  from  the  farther  side, 
and  from  our  side  came  the  crackling  of  musketry  fire. 

The  division  was  formed  for  battle;  we  were  to  advance 
in  two  lines  of  three  brigades  each,  General  Gregg  in  com- 
mand of  the  first  line.  Orr's  Eifle  regiment  was  thrown  for- 
ward as  skirmishers  and  advanced  to  the  river  bank.  The 
division  moved  behind  the  skirmishers.  The  ground  was 
open.  We  marched  down  a  slope  covered  with  corn  in  part, 
and  reached  a  bare  and  undulating  field  that  stretcdied  to 
the  trees  bordering  the  river.  As  soon  as  the  division  had 
passed  the  corn,  the  Federal  batteries  north  of  the  Potomac 
began  to  work  upon  our  ranks.  The  first  shots  flew  a  little 
above  us.  We  were  marching  at  quick  time,  keeping  well 
the  alignment.  The  next  shots  struck  the  ground  in  front 
of  us  and  exploded  — with  what  effect  I  could  not  see.     And 


Before  us,  about  three  huiidred  yards,  was  a  depression  of 
the  ground,  with  a  low  ascending  hill  beyond.  Shells  burst 
over  us,  beyond  us,  in  front  of  us,  amongst  us,  as  we  marched 
on  at  quick  time.  We  reached  the  hollow  and  were  ordered 
to  lie  down.  The  sun  was  oi:)pressive.  The  troops  had  scant 
room  in  the  hollow,  they  hugged  the  earth  thick.  Shells 
would  burst  at  the  crown  of  the  low  hill  ten  steps  in  front 
and  throw  iron  everywhere.  The  aim  of  the  Federal  gunners 
was  horribly  true. 

We  were  cramped  with  lying  long  in  one  position;  no 
water.  Behind  us  came  a  brigade  down  the  slope  —  flags 
flying,  shells  bursting  in  the  ranks.  Down  the  lull  that  we 
had  come  they  now  were  coming  in  their  turn,  losing  men 
at  every  step.  The  shells  flew  far  above  us  to  strike  this 
new  and  exposed  line.  Behind  us  came  the  brigade;  right 
against  Company  H  came  the  centre  of  a  regiment.  The 
red  flag  was  marching  straight.  The  regiment  reached  our 
hollow ;  there  was  no  room ;  it  flanked  to  the  left  by  fours ; 
a  shell  struck  the  colour-group;  the  flag  leaped  in  the  air 
and  fell  amongst  four  dead  men.  A  little  pause,  and  the 
flag  was  again  alive,  and  the  regiment  had  passed  to  the 
loft,  seeking  room. 

Por  hours  we  lay  under  the  hot  sun  and  the  hotter  fire. 
The  fight  had  long  since  ended,  but  we  were  held  fast  by 
the  Federal  batteries.  To  rise  and  march  out  would  be  to 
lose  many  men  uselessly. 

A  shell  burst  at  the  top  of  the  rise.  Another  came,  and 
I  felt  my  hat  fly  off;  it  was  torn  on  the  edge  of  the  brim 
Again,  and  a  great  pain  seized  my  shoulder  and  a  mor€ 
(lr(\adful  one  my  hip.  I  was  hit,  but  how  badly  I  did  noi 
know.  The  ])ain  in  my  hip  was  such  agony  that  I  fearec 
to  look.  Since  our  great  loss  at  Manassas,  I  was  the  talles' 
man  in  Company  IT,  and  the  Captain  was  lying  very  nea: 
to  me.    I  said  to  him  that  I  was  done  for.     ^^WhatP'  saic 
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he,  '^ again?  You  must  break  that  luibit,  Jonos.''  I  waiitfM 
to  be  taken  out,  but  could  not  ask  it.  What  with  the  danj^iM 
and  the  heat  and  the  thirst  and  ])ain,  I  was  unnrrviMl  txiu 
afraid  to  look.  Perhaps  I  lost  constdousnoss  for  a  tinir;  tlu 
pain  had  decreased.  At  last  I  looked,  and  I  saw -—nothing' 
I  examined,  and  found  a  great  contusion,  and  tliat.  was  all 
I  was  happy  —  the  only  happy  man  in  tht\  n^gimrnt,  foi 
the  cannon  on  the  hills  beyond  the  riv(»r  luid  not  Irssfui^o 
their  lire,  and  the  sun  w^as  hot,  and  the  men  were  snlT^'rin^^ 

As  the  darkness  gathered,  the  regiment  iiled  out  an«i 
marched  back  to  bivouac.  1  linijxid  ahjng  and  ke])t.  np.  W  i 
got  water  and  food  and,  at  lenp;th,  rest;  and  shM»p  banisluul 
the  fearful  memory  of'  a  fearfnl  day. 

In  the  fight  at  {:^hepherdstown  the  (!t>tife(l(»rat(»  infant r;,' 
drove  the  Federals  to  tlie  riv(T  bank,  where  many  snrreti- 
dered.  Some  succeeded  in  g(4,ting  aen^ss  ti)  the  northern 
bank,  biit  most  of  those  wlio  attcnnpicul  \ho  erossiuj.^  wvvv 
lost.  It  was  said  in  Lee's  army  —  bat  with  what  tr\dh  I 
do  not  know — that  blue  corps(\s  floated  pa,Ht.  Washlnfrlnn. 

After  this  fight  Lee  was  not  mohist.e.d.  Jaekst^n  eampetl 
his  corps  near  Martinsburg,  and  a  week  later  moviul  to  Ihin- 
ker  Hill,  where  water  was  phnttiful. 

From  the  25th  of  June  to  tln^  2()i.h  of  Reptemb<^r''-'^<'ig]ity- 
seven  days  —  the  Army  of  Northt^rti  Virginia  had  ma«Ui 
iihree  great  campaigns:  first,  tliat  of  tlie  week  in  front  of 
Richmond;  second,  that  of  Manassas;  thinl,  thai  of  Ilur- 
por's  Ferry  and  Sharpsbnrg.  The  (!onfedt»rateH  hiiA  bi'ru 
clearly  victorious  in  the  first  two,  and  had  snece(»(hMl  in  th<" 
last  in  withdrawing  with  tln^  fruits  of  Harper's  Kerry*  autl 
with  the  honours  of  a  drawn  battle  against  McGU^Uau's  mighty 
army. 


XXIX 

POREBODriS"GS 

"  King  John.   Alack,  thou  dost  usurp  authority. 
King  Fhilip.   Excuse  3  it  is  to  put  usurping  down." 

—  Shakespeare. 

All  of  tlie  month,  of  October,  1862,  Jackson^s  corps  remained 
near  Bunker  Hill,  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  It  was 
here  that  we  learned  of  Lincoln's  proclamation  freeing  the 
slaves.  A  few  copies  of  it  were  seen  in  our  camp  —  intro- 
duced, doubtless,  by  some  device  of  the  enemy.  Most  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  Company  H  were  not  greatly  impressed 
by  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Northern  President.  I  have 
reason  to  know,  however,  that  Captain  Haskell  regarded  the 
proclamation  a  serious  matter.  One  day  I  had  heard  two  men 
of  our  company  —  Davis  and  Stokes  —  talking. 

"  I  wonder  why  Jones  never  gets  any  letters,"  said  Stokes. 

^^  Have  you  noticed  that  ?  ^'  asked  Davis. 

"  Yes  ;  haven't  you  ?  ^^ 

^^  Yes  ;  but  I  thought  it  was  none  of  my  business." 

^^  Have  you  ever  seen  him  write  any  letters  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  haven't,  except  for  somebody  else  ;  he  writes  letters 
for  Limus  and  Peagler." 

Limus  was  a  negro.  Lieutenant  Barnwell's  servant.  Peag- 
ler  was  one  of  Company  H,  and  a  valuable  member  of  the 
infirmary  corps,  but  he  could  not  write. 


always  courteous. 

^^  I  would  do  anything  to  reliovo  yon,"  said  ho,  *M>ui  of  course 
you  do  not  wish  uio  to  vspcak  to  tho  luon  about  you/' 

"  Cerhainly  not,  sir,''  said  1;  ^Hhat  would  only  inaki';  matter? 
worse.'' 

*'  Have  you  ever  yet  heard  from  the  h  )t(d  at  Aiken  ?  " 
"Kot  a  word,  sir." 

"  I  su]ipoae  the  }u)t(d  has  changed  hands ;  or  j)erhai)H  it  has 
ceased  to  exist.'' 

"Possibly  so,  Captain,  lias  anything  l)een  learned  an  to  tho 
Fourth  South  Carolina  ?  " 

"Only  that  it  is  yet  in  this  army  —  in  tFenkins'B  brijrade. 
I  think  nothing  further  has  re.Bulted.  Ah»ek  will  ask  \'vvy 
prudently  if  siu'^h  a  man  as  Jones  Iku'wick,  <u'  PxTwick 
Jones,  is  missing  from  that  regiment.  Wo  shall  know  in 
a  few  days." 

"'  I  suppose  we  shall  know  before  we  march  agaiti/'  said  1. 
"  Probably.     We  shall  hardly  move  bt^fore  thi^  I''ederalH  do, 
MiiClelian  is  giving  us  another  display  of  caution,  sir.** 

"  I  think  he  ought  to  have  advaTu^ed  on  the  18th  of  husl 
month,"  said  T. 

"True,"  said  Captain  Haskell ;  "he  misst^l  his  cluuuu*." 
"  Why  does  he  not  advance  now  ?  "  I  asked. 
"He  takes  time  to  get  ready,  1  judgt*.     There  is  one  thinj. 
to  be  said  for  McClellan :  he  will  do  tiotliing  rashly;  and  h< 
has  considerable  nerve,  as  is  shown  by  his  rc^sislunce  to  ]>opu 
lar  elanunir,  and  (;ven  to  the  urg(uicy  of  tlu^  Washington  an 
thorities.    The  last  ])a]>ers  that  we  have  got  hohl  of,  show  tluv 
Lincoln  is  displeased  with  his  generars  inactivity.     Hy  th( 
way,  the  war  now  assum(\s  a  now  aspect." 
"  In  what  respect,  Captain  ?  " 

"  Lincoln's  emancipation  ord(».r  will  make  it  impossible  fo 
the  North  to  compromise.  H(^  is  a  stronger  man  than  I  though 
him,  sir.     He  burns  his  bridges." 


greater  effort  ?  " 

"  Pardon  me/^  said  he.  "  It  will  cause  the  slaveholders  to 
feel  more  strongly;  but  it  will  cause  also  many  non-slavehold- 
ing  men,  such  as  are  in  our  mountain  districts  and  elsewhere, 
to  believe,  after  a  while,  that  the  South  is  at  war  principally  to 
maintain  slavery,  and  in  slavery  they  feel  no  interest  at  stake. 
In  such  conditions  the  South  can*  do  no  more  than  she  is  now 
doing.  She  may  continue  to  hold  her  present  strength  for  a 
year  or  two  more,  but  to  increase  it  greatly  seems  to  me  be- 
yond our  ability.  The  proclamation  will  effectually  prevent 
any  European  power  from  recognizing  us.  We  must  look  for 
no  help,  and  must  prepare  to  endure  a  long  war.'^ 

"  Can  we  not  defend  ourselves  as  long  as  the  North  can 
continue  a  war  of  invasion  ?  '^ 

"  A  good  question,  sir.  Of  course  aggression  is  more  costly 
than  defence.  But  one  trouble  with  us  is  that  we  rarely  fight 
a  defensive  battle.  Lee's  strategy  is  defensive,  but  his  tactics 
are  just  the  reverse.  The  way  to  win  this  war,  allow  me  to 
say,  is  to  fight  behind  trees  and  rocks  and  hedges  and  earth- 
works :  never  to  risk  a  man  in  the  open  except  where  abso- 
hitely  necessary,  and  when  absolute  victory  is  sure.  To  hus- 
band her  resources  in  men  and  means  is  the  South's  first  duty, 
sir.  I  hope  General  Lee  will  never  fight  another  offensive 
battle." 

"But  are  not  the  armies  of  the  enemy  strong  enough  tc 
outflank  any  line  of  intrenchments  that  we  might  make  ?  ^' 

"True;  but  in  doing  so  they  would  present  opportunities 
wbich  skilful  generalship  v/ould  know  how  to  seize.  If  n( 
such  opportunities  came,  I  would  have  the  army  to  fall  bad 
and  (\v^  again." 

"  Then  it  would  be  but  a  matter  of  time  before  we  shouh 
come  to  the  last  ditch,"  said  I. 

"j^u'don  me;  the  farther  they  advanced,  the  more  mei 
would  tlKjy  need.     Of  course,  there  would  come  a  limit,  a 
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least  a  theoretical  limit.  It  iinfjflit  b(»  said  that  w(*  c.onh]  not 
fall  back  and  leave  our  territory,  whicli  s\i|)p]i(\s  our  ariuios,  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  But  to  counttM-act  tins  tIi<M)ry  wc 
have  others.  Disease  would  tell  on  the  enciny  morr  than  on 
ourselves.  Our  interior  lines  would  be  sliorteniMl,  and  W( 
could  reeuforce  easily.  The  enemy,  in  liviiiii:  on  <mr  country, 
would  be  exposed  to  our  enterprises.  His  lines  of  eonuniini- 
cation  would  always  be  in  dani^^er.  And  he  would  attack. 
The  public  opuiion  of  tlH»,  Korth  w^ould  compel  attack,  and  wt 
should  defeat  attacks  and  hm^.  but  f(nv  nuMu'^ 

Captain  Haskell  had  no  hop(».  that  i\wvo,  would  Ik».  any  such 
change  in  the  conduct  of  tlu^,  war,  Ib^.  scenu'd  depn-sHcd  b>' 
Mr.  Lincoln's  Emancipation  J*roclama.tion,  wliit-h,  hi*  saw, 
would  effectually  put  an  end  to  hope  of  aid  ov  inlervcut ion 
from  Europe.  His  hope  in  the  success  of  the  Snut.h  was  hi;.:b, 
however.  The  North  might  be  strong,  but  tiu*.  South  had  \\u 
righteous  cause.  He  was  saddened  by  the  thought  that  tin 
war  would  bo  a  long  one,  and  that  nnmy  men  must  perish. 

I  had  read  much  from  books  borrowt^d  from  other  men  ir; 
my  spare  time,  from  newspa])(u*s,  ami  from  magazines;  an<l 
my  questions  had  led  Capt.ain  Haskell  to  talk  for  half  an  hour; 
perhaps  more  freely  than  he  thought. 

He  told  me  to  say  nothing  to  the  nn^n  concerning  the  pros- 
pect for  a  long  war.  He  sik'.uhmI  serious  rather  than  gloomy, 
Eor  my  part,  it  mattered  little  that  tlu^  war  shoidd  bi^  long. 
I  had  almost  cc^ased  to  expect  any  diseoviuy  of  my  formm 
home  and  friends,  and  the  army  seennnl  a  refuge.  What 
would  become  of  me  if  the  war  should  (unl  suddenly  ?  !  did 
not  feel  prepared  for  any  work;  I  km^w  no  Vnisim^ss  or  trade, 
Even  if  I  had  one,  it  would  bo  tamo  after  Lee's  campaigns. 


XXX 

TWO   SHORT  CAMPAIGNS 

**  What  boots  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  strife, 
The  feast  of  vultures,  and  the  waste  of  life  ? 
The  varying  fortune  of  each  separate  field, 
The  fierce  that  vanquish,  and  the  faint  that  yield  ?  " 

—  Btron. 

Longstreet's  corps  had  marclied  out  by  the  Valley,  and  now 
Dccnpied  a  line  east  of  the  Blue  Bidge ;  Jackson  remained  yet 
a.t  Bunker  Hill.  We  heard  that  Burnside  had  superseded 
McClellan;  speculation  was  rife  as  to  the  character  of  the  new 
commander.  It  was  easy  to  believe  that  the  Federal  army 
would  soon  give  us  work  to  do ;  its  change  of  leaders  clearly 
showed  aggressive  purpose,  McClellan  being  distinguished  more 
for  caution  than  for  disposition  to  attack. 

On  ISTovember  22d  we  moved  southward^  up  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley.  The  march  lasted  many  days.  We  passec 
through  Winchester,  Strasburg,  Woodstock,  and  turned  east 
ward  through  Massanutten  G-ap,  and  marched  to  Madisor 
Court-House.  Prom  Madison  we  marched  to  Orange,  anc 
jGinally  to  Fredericksburg,  where  the  army  was  again  united  b} 
our  arrival  on  December  3d.  The  march  had  been  painful 
I'or  part  of  the  time  I  had  been  barefoot.  Many  of  the  mei 
were  yet  without  shoes. 


was  laid  on  a  bed  of  straw  and  covered  with  blanket!- 
I  lay  in  tlie  camp  hospital  until  the  juorninj;  dT 
How  far  off  the  regiment  was  I  do  not  know ;  iiowcn 
two  men  of  Company  H  came  to  see  mo  evei-y  di 
tended  to  my  wants.  On  the  11th  two  of  thorn  cauu 
me  good-by;  they  were  ordered  to  inarch;  tho  o 
crossing  the  river  and  was  expected  to  attack.  1 
told  me  afterward  that  when  they  said  good-by 
they  were  saying  the  long  farewell ;  I  was  not  e: 
recover. 

On  the  13th,  flat  on  my  back,  I  heard  tlio  V)ai.tl 
ericksbiirg  roaring  at  the  front,  some  two  or  three  m 
I  was  too  ill  to  feel  great  interest.  On  tlio  Mtli,  e; 
morning,  I  was  lifted  into  an  open  wa.ij^on  an<l  co 
a  single  blanket.  In  this  condition  I  was  jolted 
called  Hamilton's  Crossing.  There  I  was  lifted  < 
wagon  and  laid  upon  the  ground.  There  wove  o 
me,  all  lying  on  the  ground.  In  many  phices  t 
was  white  with  snow;  the  wind  cut  like  a  blade  oC 
freezing.  At  about  two  o'clock  some  men  put  nu) 
—  a  common  box  freight-car,  wliicli  had  no  heat  and 
of  which  were  kept  open.  After  a  while  the  car  st 
twelve  o'clock  that  night  the  train  reached  liichmo 
men  put  me  into  an  ambulance.  I  was  taken  to  Cai 
Hospital,  several  miles  out,  wliich.  place  was  reac 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  15th.  That  I  su: 
day  —  the  14th — has  always  been  a  wonder. 

I  was  put  to  bed.  There  were  many  beds  in  the 
the  middle  of  the  ward,  -which  was  about  sixty  fe< 
thirty  wide,  was  a  big  stove,  red-hot,  and  around 
was  a  circle  of  people — women-nurses  and  steward 
haps  some  convalescing  patients  —  singing  religi 
There  was  a  great  open  space  between  tho  red-hoi 
the  people  aro\md  it.    I  wanted  to  lie  in  that  open 


loor  until  I  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  stove.  The  singing 
itopped.  "You'll  burn  to  death/'  said  a  woman.  I  closed 
ny  eyes  and  soon  fell  asleep, 

For  three  or  four  weeks  I  lay  in  bed  in  Camp  Winder. 
STot  an  incident  occurred.  I  receiyed  no  letters.  I  had 
noped  that  some  man  in  the  company  would  write  to  me, 
[  heard  of  nothing  but  general  affairs.  The  army  had  gained 
I  victory  over  Burnside.  I  had  known  that  fact  on  the 
light  of  the  14th.  I  knew,  also,  that  General  G-regg  hac 
Deen  killed.  The  papers  that  I  saw  gave  me  some  of  th( 
ietails  of  the  battle,  but  told  me  nothing  of  the  position  o' 
uhe  army,  except  that  it  was  yet  near  Fredericksburg.  ] 
iid  not  know  where  Company  H  was,  and  I  learned  after 
ward  that  nobody  in  Company  H  knew  what  had  become 
of  me. 

The  monotony  of  hospital  life  became  intolerable.  M;; 
recovery  was  slow  and  my  impatience  great.  When  I  fel 
my  strength  begin  to  return,  I  wrote  to  Captain  Haskell.  !N"< 
answer  came.  Before  the  end  of  February  I  had  demanded 
my  papers  and  had  started  for  the  army  yet  near  Fredei 
icksburg.  Transportation  by  rail  was  given  me  to  a  statio: 
called  Guiney's,  from  which  place  I  had  to  walk  some  nin 
or  ten  miles.  I  found  Company  H  below  Fredericksbur 
and  back  from  the  river.  Captain  Haskell  was  not  with  th 
company.  He  had  been  ordered  on  some  special  duty  t 
South  Carolina,  and  returned  to  us  a  week  later  than  m 
arrival.  Many  of  the  men  —  though  all  of  twenty-six  me 
could  hardly  be  said  to  be  many  —  had  thought  that  I  wg 
dead,  as  nothing  had  been  heard  of  me  since  the  battle  c 
Fredericksburg. 

When    Captain  Haskell    returned,    he   showed   wonderfi 
cheerfulness   for   so  serious  a  man.     He  was  greatly  encou 

aged  because  General  Lee  had   fought  at  Fredericksburg 

purely  defensive  battle  —  behind  breastworks  —  and  had  lo 


caused  by  a  mistake  ot  our  own  olhcers,  who  Teliised  tc 
allow  their  men  to  lire  upon  a  lino  of  Yankees  until  alinosl 
too  late,  believing  tlicm  to  be  Confederates.  It  was  througl: 
this  error  that  General  Gregg,  for  whom  the  camp  of  the 
army  was  named,  had  lost  his  life. 

Company  H  was  in  small  huts  made  of  poles  and  roofec 
variously  —  some  with  cloth  or  canvas,  others  with  slabs  oi 
boards  rudely  riven  from  the  forest  trees.  We  had  cam^ 
guard  to  mount  and  picket  duty  occasionally. 

The  remainder  of  the  wiutc^r  passed  without  events  oi 
great  importance.  Adjutant  Haskell  had  learned  that  nc 
man  missing  from  the  Fourth  South  Carolina,  which  luu: 
suffered  such  losses  that  it  had  been  reorgani/.ed  as  a  bat 
talion,  fitted  with  my  description  or  with  either  of  ni} 
names.  I  spent  much  time  in  reading  the  books  whicl: 
passed  from  mati  to  num  in  the  company. 

At  this  period  of  my  service  T  was  in  good  health  and 
somewhat  more  cheerful  than  I  had  been  previously.  Th( 
woods  had  begun  to  show  signs  of  Sprhig.  The  snow  hac 
disappeared,  and  early  in  April  the  weather  became  mild 
To  say  that  I  was  content  would  be  to  say  what  is  untrue 
but  I  felt  that  my  condition  had  much  of  solace,  I  knevi 
that  I  had  a  friend  in  Oa])ta.in  IlaskcU  —  a  man  whom  ] 
admired  without  reservation,  and  whose  favours  were  extendet 
to  me  freely  —  1  mean  to  say  ])ersonal,  not  oilicial,  favours 
The  nu)ro  I  learned  of  this  high-miuded  man,  the  more  di(' 
the  whole  world  seem  to  mo  brighter  and  less  dc^serving  o: 
disregard.  He  was  a  patriot.  An  heir  to  an  estate  of  man^ 
slaves,  he  was  at  war  for  a  principle  of  liberty;  he  wa: 
ready  at  any  time  to  sacrilice  personal  interest  to  the  fur 
therance  of  the  common  cause  of  the  South.  In  battle  h< 
was  strong,  calm,  unutterably  dignifxed.  Battle,  it  seemed  t( 
me,  was  considered  by  him  as  a  high,  religious  service,  whicl 


ous  gravity  of  liis  demeanour  when  leading  his  men  in  fight. 

His  words  were  few  at  such  times;   he  was  the  only  officer 

I  ever  knew  void  absolutely  of  rant  in  action.     Others  would 

shout  and  scream  and   shriek    their   orders   redundant  and 

unwholesome ;  Haskell's  eye  spoke  better  battle  English  than 

all  their  distended  throats.    He  was  merciful  and  he  was 

wise. 

*  4^  ^  *  #  #  * 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1863,  we  were  ordered  to  have  three 
days'  cooked  rations  in  our  haversacks,  and  to  be  prepared  to 
move  at  a  moment's  notice. 

The  next  day  at  ten  o'clock  the  men  left  their  huts  and  fell 
into  ranks.  We  marched  to  Hamilton's  Crossing — some  six 
miles  —  and  formed  in  line  of  battle,  and  began  to  throw  up 
breastworks.  The  enemy  was  in  our  front,  on  our  side  of  the 
Eappahannock,  and  we  learned  that  he  had  crossed  in  strong 
force  up  the  river  also.  "We  faced  the  Yankees  here  for  two 
days,  but  did  not  fire  a  shot. 

Before  dawn  on  Friday,  May  1st,  we  were  in  motion  west- 
ward — up  the  river.  At  noon  we  could  hear  skirmishing  and 
cannon  in  our  front.  The  sounds  at  first  went  from  us,  but  at 
two  o'clock  they  increased  in  volume.  We  were  pressed  for- 
ward; again  the  noise  of  the  fight  began  to  die  away.  The 
enemy  were  retiring  before  our  advanced  troops.  Night  came 
on,  and  we  lay  on  our  arms,  expecting  the  day  to  bring 
battle. 

The  morning  brought  Jackson's  famous  flank  march  to  the 
left  of  Hooker's  army.  At  first  we  moved  southward  under 
a  sharp  fire  of  artillery  from  which  we  seemed  to  retreat;  the 
men  thought  the  movement  was  retreat,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Hooker  thought  so;  but  suddenly  our  march  broke  off 
toward  the  west,  and  the  men  could  not  conceal  their  joy  over 
what  they  were  now  beginning  to  understand.  Frequently,  on 
that  day,  Jackson  was  seen  riding  past  the  marching  lines 


troops  hastening  on. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  our  colnmn  was  halted  on  thn  t\irn- 
pike.  Our  backs  were  toward  the  Hunsot.  Two  othi^r  divi- 
sions were  in  line  of  battle  in  our  front.  Wo  niovcnl  along  Ihv. 
road  at  sui^porting  distance. 

Shots  rang  out  in  the  woods  in  front,  and  in  another  instant 
the  roar  of  the  charginj:^  yell  minglcMl  with  th(^  crash  of  con- 
tinuous musketr^^  There  was  no  pause  in  the  advance.  VnAh 
lines  ahead  of  us  had  swept  on.  Wo  followed,  still  iu  column 
of  fours  upon  the  road,  which  was  almost  blockoil  by  a  baiiery 
of  artillery. 

Soon  we  found  the  road  full  of  the  si^ns  of  battle.  On  our 
right  was  open  ground — to  the  south ;  facing  this  opi^n  space 
was  a  breastwork  fr(nn  which  the  enemy  had  j\isl  been  driven, 
leaving  wounded  and  dead,  their  nniski'tH,  accoutrcmentH,  cook- 
ing utensils  yet  upon  the  lires,  blankets,  knapsacks  —  cvi^ry- 
thing. 

We  continued  to  advance.  Our  first  and  second  lines,  hav- 
ing become  intermingled,  needed  time  to  restore  their  ranks. 
Hill's  division  now  formed  the  first  line  of  battle. 

It  was  now  dark,  and  no  enemy  could  b(».  seen.  Their  gunjj 
in  the  distance  told  us,  however,  that  they  had  nrnde  a  stand. 
We  again  went  forward.  Near  the  (uicuuy's  s<*coud  line  of 
intrenchments  we  were  halted  in  the  thick  woods. 

The  battle  seemed  to  have  ended  for  the  ni,i,dit.  In  our 
front  rose  a  moon,  the  like  of  which  was  never  set»n.  Almost 
completely  full  and  in  a  cloudless  sky,  she  shoui^  calmly  <Iown 
on  the  men  of  two  armies  yet  lingering  in  the  last  struggles  of 
life  and  death.  Here  and  there  a  gun  broke  the  sileuee,  m  if 
to  warn  us  that  all  was  not  peace;  now  and  tlien  a  film  of 
cannon  smoke  drifted  across  the  moon,  wliich  seemed  to  \m- 
come  piteous  then.     There  was  silence  in  the  ranks. 

The  line  was  lying  down,  ready,  however,  and  alert.  At 
about  nine  o'clock  a  sharp  ratthi  of  rifles  was  heard  at  our  left 


and  soon  a  mournful  group  of  men  passed  by  us,  bearing  the 
outstretched  form  of  one  whom  we  knew  to  be  some  high  offi- 
cer. Jackson  had  been  shot  dangerously  by  one  of  Lane's 
regiments — the  Eighteenth  Korth  Carolina. 

General  A.  P.  Hill  now  commanded  the  corps.  Again  all 
was  silentj  and  the  line  lay  down,  as  it  hoped,  for  the  night. 
All  at  once  there  came  the  noise  of  a  gun,  and  another,  and  of 
a  whole  battery,  and  many  batteries,  and  fields  and  woods 
were  alive  with  shells  and  canister.  More  than  forty  pieces 
of  cannon  had  been  massed  in  our  front.  We  lay  and  endured 
the  fire.  General  Hill  was  wounded,  and  at  midnight  General 
Stuart  of  the  cavalry  took  command  of  the  corps.  At  last 
the  cannon  hushed.  The  terrible  night  j^assed  away  without 
sleep. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  the  Light  Division, 
under  command  of  General  Pender,  assaulted  the  intrench- 
ments  of  the  enemy.  Our  brigade  succeeded  in  getting  into 
the  works  ;  but  on  our  right  the  enemy's  line  still  held,  and  as 
it  curved  far  to  the  west  it  had  us  in  flank  and  rear.  A  new 
attack  at  this  moment  by  the  troops  on  our  right  would  have 
carried  the  line;  the  attack  was  not  made.  We  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  breastworks  and  run  for  the  woodsj 
where  we  formed  again  at  once. 

And  now  another  brigade  charged,  and  was  driven  back  by 
an  enfilade  fire. 

At  ten  o'clock  a  third  and  final  charge  was  made  along  the 
whole  line ;  the  intrenchments  were  ours,  and  Chancellorsville 
was  won. 

Company  H  had  lost  many  men;  Pinckney  Seabrook,  a  mosi 
gallant  officer,  had  fallen  dead,  shot  by  some  excited  man  fa] 
in  our  rear. 

We  moved  no  farther  in  advance.  The  scattered  lines  re 
formed,  and  were  ready  to  go  forward  and  push  the  Federah 
to  the  Eappahannock,  but  no  orders  came.     General  Lee  hac 


burg.  The  enemy,  under  Sedgwick,  had  taken  tlio  iioight.s 
above  the  town,  and  were  now  advancing  against  our  riglit 
flank.  Our  division,  and  perhaps  othervS,  heUl  tin*.  Held  of 
Chancellorsvillo,  while  troops  were  hurried  east  to  hin'  St^lg- 
wiok.  l^efore  the  close  of  the  4th  the  Federals  near  I^'nMh^r- 
icksburg  had  been  forced  to  retire  to  the  nori,h  bank  of  the 
Eappahannock.  V>y  the  morning  of  the  Gth  all  of  Hooker's 
army  had  recrossed  the  river. 

Chancellorsville  is  considered  Lee's  greatest  victory,  because 
of  the  enormous  odds  he  fought.  Longstreet,  with  two  of  his 
divisions,  was  not  at  Chancellorsville,  but  was  at  Surf(>lk  oppos- 
ing the  Federals  under  Teck.  Hooker's  army  hail  numbered 
a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  while  Leo  had  h»ss  tlniu  sixty 
thousand  men. 

We  marched  back  to  our  huts  below  Frederieksbtirg.  A 
few  days  later  we  learned  that  the  most  illustrious  man  in 
the  South  was  dead.  No  longer  should  we  follow  Stonewall 
Jackson. 

The  two  corps  of  the  army  were  formed  into  three,  —  Lotig- 
streefs  the  first,  EwelPs  the  second,  and  A.  P.  II ill's  the  third. 
Our  General  Gregg  had  been  killed  at  Fredericksburg,  and 
we  were  now  McGowan's  brigade.  Our  General  tlacksou  had 
fallen  at  Chancellorsville,  and  we  were  now  in  the  corps  of 
A.  P.  Hill,  whose  promotion  placed  four  brigad(\s  of  our  divi- 
sion under  General  Tender.  Letters  recunved  by  Company  11 
a  few  weeks  before  had  been  addressed  to  (ir(*gg'H  brigade, 
A.  P.  HilPs  division,  Jackson's  corps;  letters  rec(uv<Ml  now 
were  addressed  to  McGowan's  brigade,  l^^nder's  division,  A. 
P.  HilPs  corps.     But  why  do  I  talk  of  letters  ? 

Shortly  after  our  return  to  the  old  camp,  by  order  of  Gen- 
eral Pender,  a  battalion  of  8har][)-HhooterH  was  formed  in  each 
brigade  of  his  division.  Two  or  three  nien  were  taken  fnim 
each  company  —  from  the  large  companies  three,   from   the 


panies  each,  so  that  McG-owan^s  battalion  of  sliarp-sliooters  was 
to  be  composed  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  men.  General 
McGowan  chose  Captain  Haskell  as  the  commander  of  the 
battalion.  When  I  heard  of  this  appointment,  I  went  to  the 
Captain  and  begged  to  go  with  him.  He  said,  ^^I  had  already 
chosen  you,  Jones,^^  and  I  felt  happy  and  proud.  When  the 
battalion  was  drawn  up  for  the  lirst  time^  orders  were  read 
showing  the  organization  of  the  command.  There  were  to  be 
three  companies,  each  under  a  lieutenant.  I  was  in  Com- 
pany A,  with  the  other  men  from  the  Tirst.  Gus  Bhodes,  a 
sergeant  in  Company  H,  was  named  orderly-sergeant  of  Com- 
pany A  of  the  battalion,  and  Private  B.  Jones  was  named 
second  sergeant.  For  a  moment  I  wondered  who  this  B. 
Jones  was,  and  then  it  came  upon  me  that  no  one  could  be 
meant  except  myself. 

After  the  ranks  broke  I  went  to  the  Captain.  He  smiled  at 
my  approach.  "  You  deserved  it,  Jones ;  at  least  I  think  so. 
I  don^t  know  the  other  men,  and  I  do  know  you." 

I  stammered  some  reply,  thanking  him  for  his  goodness 
toward  me,  and  started  to  go  away. 

"  Wait/'  said  he,  ^^  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  Do  you  know  the 
men  of  the  company  ?  ^^ 

"  No,  sir ;  only  a  few  of  them ;  but  the  few  I  know  know 
the  others  and  say  they  are  good  men." 

"Ko  doubt  they  have  been  well  proved  in  the  line,"  said 
he ;  "  but  you  know  that  Company  C  and  Company  H  have 
thus  far  had  to  do  almost  all  the  skirmishing  for  the  regiment, 
and  we  have  only  four  or  five  men  in  the  battalion  out  of  those 
companies.  It  is  one  thing,  to  be  a  good  soldier  in  the  line 
and  another  thing  to  be  a  good  skirmisher." 

"  I  suppose  so.  Captain,"  said  I ;  ^'  but  it  seems  to  me  thai 
anybody  would  prefer  being  in  the  battalion." 

"  No,  not  anybody,"  said  the  Captain ;  "  it  shows  some  inde- 
pendence of  mind  to  prefer  it.     A  man  willing  to  lean  on 


what  dilterorit  tor  tho  luturo.  J  he  nion  p't  their  ratinp.s  ;in<l 
tlieir  pay  through  their  ori^nual  (•omv.aui(\s,  but  nvv  no  hunrrr 
attiW'Jiod  to  them  otherwise.  On  the.  marrh  and  iti  biuih' 
they  will  sorvo  as  a  distinct  cH)nnnau(i,  and  will  be,  <»x]»ns<'d 
to  many  daujirorwS  that  tlie  lino  of  battle  will  eseape,  thouKli  tlie 
danger,  on  tho  whoh%  will  bc^  lessened,  1  dare  say,  especially 
for  alert  men  who  know  how  to  s(iiz(^  e.very  advantage.  l\n\ 
the  most  of  the  men  have  not  been  trained  for  sneh  service, 
As  a  body,  we  have  had  no  training  at  all.  We  niunt  b('.",iii 
at  once,  and  I.  expect  yo\i  t.o  hold  up  your  end  of  Oonipaiiy  A." 
"I  will  do  my  best,  Oaptain,"  said  1. 

^^Oonie  to  my  quarters  to-night,'^  said  he;  "I  want  you  te 
do  some  writing  for  me." 

That  night  a  programme  of  drill  exercises  for  the  battiibon 
was  prepartul,  and  day  after  day  theriN-ifUu'  it  was  ptit.  iutc 
practice.  We  drilled  ami  drilh^l;  company  drill  as  s]%ir' 
mishers;  battalion  drill  as  skirmishers;  estimating  distauees: 
target  firing,  and  all  of  it. 

Early  in  June  HilTs  corps  alone  was  holding  tln^  lin^M  at 
Fredericksburg.  Ewell  and  Ijongstrei^t  had  marched  away 
toward  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  onward  upon  the  road 
that  ends  at  Cemetery  Hill.  The  l<V.derals  again  crossed  tin 
Kappahannoek,  but  in  small  bodi(\s.  Their  army  was  on  Ihi 
Falmouth  Hills  beyond  the  riv(U'. 

On  the  6th  the  battalion  was  ordered  to  the  front.  \V< 
took  our  places  —  live  sttrps  apart — in  a  roa«l  running  dowi: 
the  river.  On  either  side  of  tJu*,  road  was  a  dry  <iiteh  witJi  r 
bank  of  earth  thrown  up,  and  with  trees  )»r»)\ving  u|)on  tin 
bank,  so  that  the  road  wa.s  a  fine  shaded  avenm^  In  front 
and  on  our  side  of  tlie  river,  was  a  Federal  skirnn,sh4ine.^^ 
five  hundred  yards  from  us. 

Firing  began.  The  Yankees  were  Hereen<ul  from  vb-w  b} 
bushes  in  the  low  ground  botwiHUi  us  and  tin*,  river.  Mnel 
tall   grass,  wetids,   and    brooui-s<.;dge   covi-red   the   unwuoditt 
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ipace  between  the  opposing  lines ;  rarely  could  a  man  ba  seen 
)nr  men  stood  in  the  dry  ditch  and  fired  above  the  banl^: 
'^hich  formed  a  natural  breastwork.  At  my  j^lace,  on  th< 
eft  of  Company  A,  a  large  tree  was  growing  ui)on  the  bank 
'.  was  standing  behind  this  tree ;  a  bullet  struck  it.  The  fir 
ng  was  very  slow  —  men  trying  to  pick  a  target.  When  th< 
mllet  struck  the  tree,  I  saw  the  smoke  of  a  gun  rise  fron 
)ehind  a  bush.  I  aimed  at  the  bush  and  fired.  Soon  a  bulle; 
izzed  by  me,  and  I  saw  the  smoke  at  the  same  bushj  I  liruc 
.gain.  Again  the  tree  was  struck,  and  again  I  fired.  The 
ree  was  a  good  protection,  —  possibly  not  so  good  as  the,  banl 
)f  earth,  though  it  gave  me  a  much  bettor  view,  —  and  I  sup 
)ose  I  was  a  little  careless;  at  any  rate,  while  loading  th( 
lext  time  I  felt  a  sharp  little  pain  on  my  arm.  I  jumped 
)ack  into  the  ditch.  My  sleeve  was  torn  between  my  arm  anc' 
)ody.  I  took  off  my  coat  —  there  was  hardly  more  than  i 
icratch ;  the  ball  had  grazed  the  inside  of  my  arm  about  ar 
nch  below  the  armpit  and  had  drawn  some  blood. 

We  skirmished  all  day,  neither  side  advancing.  Tlit 
)attalion  had  no  losses.  At  night  the  Federals  witlub'ew  t(. 
heir  side  of  the  river.  While  going  back  to  caiiip  our  mer 
Le-pt  up  a  perfect  babel  of  talk  concerning  their  first  day^ 
experience  in  the  battalion  of  sharp-shooters.  Thoy  were  t( 
mdergo  other  experiences  —  experiences  which  would  caus( 
hem  to  hold  their  tongues. 
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**  II©  was  a  nmn,  take  him  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  sec  his  like  again."  —  Bhakerprark. 

The  timo  came  for  A.  P.  Hill  to  follow  on  after  Tuongstn'rt 
Wo  broke  camp  on  tlui  ir>tli,  and  marcluHl  day  aft.or  dav 
through  Culpoper,  (]lu\ster  (Jap,  Front  Koyal,  and  rMTryviiUv 
On  tho  2r)th  of  J\nie  wo  fordt-d  tho  rotinuao  for  thi'  last  tinuv 
crossing  below  SlK^phi^rdstown  at  tlio  ford  hy  which  wt*  hiu\ 
advanced  nine  months  before  in  our  hurrit'd  nnireli  i'n tui 
Harper's  Ferry  to  Sharpsburg.  Wc  |)assiul  once  nion»  thnuigl] 
Sharpsburg,  and  advanced  to  a  village  called  Knnksinwn,  in 
the  edge  of  Pennsylvania,  where  our  division  rt\strd  for  thnn 
days. 

On  the  29th  Sergeant  Rh{)di*s  and  T  wt'ut  fora.icing.  A1 
some  small  farmhouses  far  oif  in  the  hills  we.  round  provision,'' 
to  sell  at  chea])  prices,  (hir  Confederat-e  money  was  rccriviul 
with  less  imwilliiign(\ss  than  w<\  might  havt^  <^Kpretvd.  \\\ 
got  (mions,  cheese,  and  bread  —  rye-brea-d.  Uliodes  was  carry- 
ing a  tin  bucket;  he  wanted  milk,  ('oming  back  tM\va?'t] 
camp  at  sunset,  we  m(^t  in  a  hint*,  two  fin<»  rows—a  boy  driv^ 
ing  them  home  from  ])astur(^  Wi*  halted.  Rhodes  onicr<*(l 
the  boy  to  milk  the  cows;  the  boy  replied  tliat  In^  coahl  not 
milk.     "Well,  I  can,"   said   R.hod<*H.     I   held   tin*  seivrant^ 


"  Yes,  sir.'' 

"  How  does  lie  like  the  army  ? '' 

"  He  liked  it  at  first  5  Father  tried  to  keep  him  from  going 
but  he  couldn't/' 

"  And  he  doesn't  like  it  now  ?  " 

"No,  sir;  that  he  don't  He  hated  to  go  hack,  but  he  hac 
to." 

"  Say,  young  man,"  said  Bhodes ;  "  have  you  got  a  brothei 
in  the  Yankee  army  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  I  don't  pay  you  a  cent  for  this  milk." 

I  thought  that  the  boy  was  greatly  surprised  to  know  thai 
Rhodes  had  intended  to  pay. 

:*^  ^  =¥?  ^  *  #  * 

On  the  last  day  of  the  month  we  moved  again ;  the  morn 
ing  of  July  1st  found  us  marching  eastward  on  the  Cashtowi 
road.  The  heat  was  great,  although  the  sun  was  not  Ingli 
The  march  was  rapid  and  unobstructed,  as  though  A.  P.  11  il 
was  soon  to  have  work  to  do.  Heth's  division  led  the  corps 
We  descended  from  a  range  of  high  hills,  having  in  our  f roiv 
an  extensive  region  dotted  over  with  farmhouses  and  witl 
fertile  fields  interspersed  with  groves.  The  march  continued 
steadily  eastward  went  the  corps. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  spasmodic  patter  of  rifles  was  heard  ii 
front.  We  were  halted.  Haskell's  battalion  filed  to  the  right 
deployed,  and  the  column  marched  on,  with  the  sharp-shooten 
moving  as  skirmishers  parallel  with  the  brigade. 

The  firing  in  front  increased.  The  battalion  flanked  to  th< 
right  and  went  forward  in  line  to  the  top  of  a  hill  overlooking 
a  large  low  plain  to  the  south.  We  halted  in  position,  occupy 
ing  a  most  formidable  defensive  line.  In  our  rear,  half  a  mile 
the  division,  and  perhaps  other  divisions,  went  by  into  battle 
and  left  us  on  the  hill,  protecting  their  flank  and  rear. 

Cavalry  were  visible  in  our  front.     They  moved  over  th( 


venture  within  rangi^  of  cnir  viih'H.  A  grrjit,  i?ngag«»ivu'nt 
scunm^l  in  ])vogreHs  at  our  r<uir  and  left.  Wo  couUl  h«m»  tin 
smoke  of  b\inun^  housi's  and  soc,  nIh'IIs  burst,  in  tho  air,  aiul 
could  liear  tlu'  shouts  of  our  nion  an  tht»y  advancH'd  from  um 
po.sition  to  anothiT,  driving;  tho  enemy. 

A  little  bi^f(.)ro  «uusot  Captain  Haskell  oaiuB  to  nw.  and 
handed  ine  a  folded  ])aper.  "  Kind  (General  PendtT/'  he  said. 
"  and  Kivo  lum  this  note.  1  fear  th(^,  batlalien  has  b^'m  f«>r 
gotten  hero,  and  I  am  asking  for  orders.  Be  baek  as  (juieKl}' 
as  you  can." 

My  way  was  over  the  battlefield.  I  passed  In^tween  house^ 
yet  burning.  Dead  and  •woxnided  lay  inttn^minKded,  Frdrral> 
and  Coxrfederates.  In  one  ])lae<e.  behind  a  vsi.one  fenee  lln'n 
were  many  blue  corpses.  Th(*.  ainbuhiue.es  and  iniirniavy  nici] 
were  busy.  In  a  road  I  saw  sidt\  by  side  a  ('onr<nh'rate  and  w 
Federal.  The  Confederate  was  on  his  baek  ;  his  jaekel  \va^ 
open  J  his  shirt  showed  a  grv\at  red  spluti'.h  right  on  his  breast. 
Death  must  have  been  instantaneous. 

At  the  Seminary  I  found  at  last  our  line.  It  had  been  nuu»l; 
farther  forward,  but  had  be.<'.n  withdrawn  to  the  liilL  Cem-ra' 
Pender  was  yet  on  his  horse.  I  handed  him  the  note,  lit 
read  it,  and  said,  without  looking  at  me.,  *^  Tell  tlu*,  Captain  t( 
bring  his  men  iii.'' 

I  ran  down  the  lino  to  find  Company  11.  In  a  few  iniinite^ 
I  saw  Lieutenant  ?>arnwell  and  thc^  nu'u.  Larkin  of  ('em])an} 
H,  colour-bearer  of  the  regiment,  had  faUen ;  Corj>(>ral  Jeurj 
was  d(wl;  many  men  werci  woundecL  'Phi*  brigath*  had  foughi 
well;  it  had  charged  th(i  ent^viy  lu'.hind  a  stone  fenee  an(; 
routed  them,  and  had  pursued  them  through  th(^  slr<'(tts  oi  th( 
town  and  taken  many  prisoners.  Buthn*  and  Williams  haci 
gone  into  a  house  foraging,  and  in  the  cidlar  had  taken  a  wholv 
company  commanded  by  a  lieutenant.  Other  tah-s  tluTt 
were  to  teU.  Albert  Ycaumuu'.  had  goiut  entirely  thnmgh  tin 
town,  followed  by  straggling  men,  and  had  reached  the  top  oj 


disorganization,  and  had  waved  his  hat  and  shouted  to  the  men 
behind  him  to  come  on;  but  Major  Alston  had  already  ordered 
the  pursuit  stopped.  The  flag  of  the  First  had  waved  in  the 
streets  of  the  town  before  that  of  any  other  regiment.  The 
commander  of  the  Federals,  General  Eeynolds,  had  been  killed. 
Archer's  brigade  of  Heth's  division  had  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  battle  advanced  too  far,  and  many  of  the  brigade  had 
been  captured. 

All  this  and  more  I  heard  in  the  few  minutes  which  I 
dared  to  give.  I  hurried  back  to  the  battalion,  running  to 
make  up  lost  time.  It  was  not  yet  thoroughly  dark  as  I  made 
my  way  for  the  second  time  over  the  bloody  field.  I  passed 
again  between  the  Confederate  and  the  Federal  whom  I  had 
seen  lying  side  by  side.  Our  man  was  sitting  in  the  road, 
and  eating  hardtack. 

When  I  reached  the  battalion  all  ears  were  open  for  news. 
When  I  told  about  seeing  the  supposed  dead  man  alive  again 
and  eating  hardtack,  Charley  Wilson  shouted,  "  And  he^  got  it 
out  of  that  Yankee's  haversack ! " 

For  a  while  that  night  the  battalion  lay  behind  the  brigade. 
At  ten  o'clock  Captain  Haskell  called  me.  He  was  sitting 
alone.    He  made  me  sit  by  him. 

"  Jones,^^  said  he,  ^'  Company  A  will  not  move  to-night, 
but  the  other  companies  will  relieve  the  skirmishers  at  day- 
break.'^ 

"  I  wish  Company  A  could  go,  too,'^  said  I. 

"  Company  A  has  done  a  little  extra  duty  to-day ;  it  will  be 
held  in  reserve," 

"  But  what  extra  duty  has  Company  A  done,  Captain  ?  " 

"It  has -sent  one  man  on  special  service,"  said  he;  "you 
may  say  that  it  was  not  a  great  duty ;  but  it  was  something, 
and  rules  must  be  observed.  Of  course,  if  your  company 
happened  to  be  of  average  number  and  either  of  the  others 
was  very  small^  I  should  take  Company  A  instead.    But  it 


Company  A  a  rest  —  if  rest  it  can  l)e  called/' 
"  But  wliy  not  take  the  whole  battalion  ?  '^ 

"Only  two  companies  are  needed,  ^fhe  loss^'s  of  the  bri- 
gade today  have  been  so  grc^at  that  two  conipanii'S  can  <'ovrr 
our  front.  Lee  attacks  again,"  he  continued  sadly  ;  **  he  ban 
fought  but  one  defensive  battk*.." 

"  But  you  must  allow,  Ca])tain,"  said  I,  "  that,  ( -hanecllorH- 
viUe  was  a  great  victory  —  and  to-day's  battle  also." 

"  Chancellors viUe  was  indee-d  a  grtuxt  victory/'  said  ln» ; 
"but  the  enemy  is  as  strong  as  ever.  I  cannot  snggc»st  any- 
thing against  Chancenorsville,  exci^.pt  that  I  think  that,  we 
should  not  have  stopped  on  Sunday  morning  art<*r  takii»ix  <h«' 
second  line  of  intrenchments.  (I(^nt»ral  Let^.  heard  of  Scdg. 
wick's  movement  just  at  the  wrong  time,  I  dare  say.  Should 
he  not  have  pressed  Hooker  into  the  riv(»r  before,  giving 
attention  to  Sedgwick?''^ 

"  Then  you  believe  in  attacking,"  said  I. 

"True;  I  do  muler  such  circumstanct's.  The  tronbh*  with 
us  has  been  that  we  attack  resisting  troops,  and  when  w<^ 
defeat  tliem  we  refuse  to  trouble  tlunu  any  mo^^:  we  Ii«t  them 
get  away.  Yet,  as  you  say,  ('luunudlorsvilh^  was  a  gn^at  vic- 
tory; anything  that  woidd  have  sent  Hooker's  army  back 
over  the  river,  even  without  a  ])atl,hv  wouhl  have,  been  success. 
But  speaking  from  a  military  viow,  I  dan*  say  it.  was  a.  false 
movement  to  divide  our  fonics  a-s  w(^  did  there.  \Vc  suc» 
ceeded  because  our  o])ponents  allovve<l  us  t,o  s\uH'e<(i.  It  was 
in  Hooker's  power  (m  Saturday  to  crush  (iiher  Jackson  or 
McLaws.  Yet,  as  you  suggest,  (u^m^ral  Let*  was  comprlbMl  to 
take  great  risks;  no  matter  what  he  should  do,  bis  position 

1  Captain  Haskell  is  wronic  h«re.  Ilookor'n  mnv  jvoHition  was  iiupri'Kiuihlt^ 
to  any  attack  tlio  Conf(5d(U'at('.s  woro  thon  able  to  niako.  Hnukor  l»itiH.*)f,  uh 
woll  as  his  army,  winhinl  fovilm  ('onfo<loratcH  to  attack.  I.cr'8  Juardt  a^tainnt 
Sedgwick,  at  this  juncture,  was  tho  right  movouKuit.  Hue  Uh)  Ct»mti»  da  Vixrln, 
i)i  loc.    FKi).! 


rowest  margin.  Even  on  Sunday  morning,  before  tlie  action 
oegan,  if  General  Lee  had  only  known  tlie  exact  condition 
below  us  at  [Fredericksburg,  I  dare  say  Hooker  would  in  the 
3nd  have  claimed  a  victory,  for  General  Lee  would  not  have 
assaulted  Hooker's  works." 

"  But  would  he  not  have  overcome  Sedgwick  ? ''  1  asked. 

"Pardon  me.  After  Hooker's  defeat  Lee  could  afford  to 
march  against  Sedgwick,  but  not  before.  I  think  he  would 
have  retreated.  We  had  enormous  good  fortune.  It  was  as 
great  as  at  the  first  Manassas,  when  Beauregard,  finding  him- 
self flanked  by  McDowell,  won  the  battle  by  the  steady  con- 
duct of  a  few  regiments  who  held  the  enemy  until  Johnston^s 
men  came  up.  Of  course  I  am  not  making  any  comparison 
between  Generals  Lee  and  Beauregard.  But  Manassas  and 
Chancellorsville  are  past,  and  observe,  sir,  what  a  loss  we 
have  had  to-day.  I  dare  say  the  enemy's  loss  is  heavier, 
but  he  can  stand  losses  here,  and  we  cannot  j  another  day  or 
two  like  to-day,  and  we  are  ruined.  To  beat  back  a  corps  of 
the  enemy  for  a  mile  or  so  until  it  occupies  a  stronger  posi- 
tion than  before,  is  not  —  you  will  agree  with  me  —  the  de- 
fensive warfare  which  the  Confederacy  began.  What  can 
General  Lee  do  to-morrow  but  attack  ?  He  will  attack,  and  I 
trust  we  shall  defeat  Meade's  army ;  bat  we  cannot  destroy  it, 
and  it  will  be  filled  up  again  long  before  we  can  get  any  re- 
enforcement.  Indeed,  Jones,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  be  reen- 
f creed  at  all  —  so  far  from  our  base,  and  the  enemy  so  powerful 
to  prevent  it." 

"  Cannot  General  Lee  await  an  attack  ?  '^ 
"  I  fear  that  he  cannot,  Jones ;  the  enemy  would  grow  strongei 
every  day,  while  we  should  become  weaker.     The  enemy  would 
not  attack  until  we  should  begin  to  retreat ;  then  they  would 
embarrass  our  retreat  and  endeavour  to  bring  us  to  battle." 
"  Then  you  would  advise  immediate  retreat  ?  " 
"  My  friend,  we  must  risk  a  battle.     But  even  if  we  gain  it 


Is  it  not  absurd  for  a  small  army  of  a  wmk  nation  to  invadi*  a 
great  nation  in  the  face  of  more  lu^'cn-ful  armir.s?  If  wt^  iiad 
arms  which  the  Fc^drrahs  ctmld  not  mat(di,  wo,  hIiouUI  iind  it 
easy  to  conquer  a  peace  ou  thin  field.  P>ut  tluir  equijnin'nt 
is  superior  to  ours.  Tlie  campjiign  is  wroni^.  If  inactivity 
couhl  not  have  been  tolerated,  we  should  have  reenftu'ct'd  (liii- 
era!  Brap:g  and  regained  our  own  country  instead  of  runnin;j; 
our  h(^,ads  against  this  wall  U])  henj.  Hut,  do  you  Tu>t  agrci 
with  me  that  inactivity  would  have  be(»n  bi\st?  llooker'h 
army  would  not  have  stirred  this  summer  untH  too  latc^  for 
any  important  cam])aign.  The  year  would  have  elos(»d  witb 
Virginia  secure  and  with  great  recuperation  to  all  our  eastern 
states.  Our  army  woxild  have  been  swc^lled  by  tlu^  rettu-n  ol 
our  wounded  and  si(».k,  without  any  losst^s  to  otTs(»t  our  in<!reaHO. 
As  it  is,  our  losses  are  going  to  bi».  dillieult  if  not  im])08sibU 
to  make  up.  I  fear  that  Lee's  army  will  never  be  as  strong 
hereafter  as  it  is  to-night." 

"  But  would  not  a  great  victory  here  give  us  peat^e  ? '' 

"I  fear  not;  we  cannot  gain  such  a  victory  as  w<>uld  d( 
that.  Look  at  the  victories  of  this  war.  'rh(\y  have  beeti 
claimed  by  both  sides  —  nuuiy  of  them.  Tlu^  (h^fi^ated  reeovci 
very  quickly.  Ex(}ept  Fort  l)onels(m,  wlnvn^  has  there  Ikm'Ii 
a  great  victory?" 

"The  Chickahominy,"  said  T. 

"Gahies's  Mill  was  a  victory;  but  W(^  lost  more;  men  than 
the  Fexhu^als,  and  McCUiUau  esca]>ed  \is-" 

"  Second  Manassas." 

"ro})e  clainuul  a  victory  for  the  iirst  day,  and  his  nrtwy 
escaped  on  the  second  day.  True,  it  was  beaten,  hut  it  n 
over  yond(ir  now  on  that  hill." 

"  Fredericksburg." 

"Yes;  that  was  a  vict(uy,  atul  Burnsidi^  shtndd  tiot  havt' 
been  allowed  to  gc^t  away.  Do  yon  rouu*mber  a  story  in  tin 
camp  to  the  effect  that  Jacks(/n  was  strongly  in  favour  of  ti 


river  ?  " 

^^Yes,  Captain.  I  heard  of  it  after  I  returned  from  the 
hospital.    You  know  I  was  not  in  the  battle.^^ 

"  I  remember.  Well,  the  rumour  was  true.  General  Jack- 
son wished  to  throw  his  corps  upon  the  enemy  the  night 
after  the  battle ;  the  men  were  to  wear  strips  of  white  cloth 
around  their  arms  so  that  they  might  recognize  each  other.^^ 

"  And  you  believe  the  attack  would  have  succeeded  ?  ^^ 

^^  Beyond  all  question,  Jones.  We  should  have  driven 
the  Federals  into  the  river.  We  lost  there  our  greatest 
opportunity." 

^^And  you  think  we  could  have  done  the  same  thing  to 
Hooker's  army  ?  '^ 

"True  —  or  nearly  so;  but  we  allowed  Hooker  as  well  as 
Burnside  to  get  away.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  Gen- 
eral Lee  is  too  inerciful,  and  that  he  is  restrained  because 
we  are  killing  our  own  people.  If  Burnside's  men  had  been 
of  a  foreign  nation,  I  think  Lee  might  have  listened  more 
w'illingiy  to  Jackson.  The  feeling  may  have  been  balanced 
in  our  favour  at  Sharpsburg.  If  McGlellan  had  been  killing 
Frenchmen,  I  dare  say  he  would  have  had  more  fight  in  him 
on  the  18th  of  September.  After  all  that  we  read  in  the 
newspapers,  Jones,  about  the  vandalism  practised  in  this  war^ 
yet  this  war  is,  I  dare  say,  the  least  inhumane  that  ever  was 
waged.  I  don't  think  our  men  hate  the  men  on  the  othei 
side.'' 

"I  don't,"  said  L 

"Be  that  as  it  may;  whether  we  are  too  merciful  or  toe 
unfortimate  as  to  opportunity,  the  fact  remains  that  armies 
are  not  destroyed ;  they  get  away ;  when  we  gain  a  field,  r 
is  only  the  moral  effect  that  remains  with  us.  War  is  differ 
ent  from  the  old  wars.  The  only  thorough  defeats  are  sur 
renders.  It  would  take  days  for  Leo's  army  to  shoot  dowi 
Meade's  at  long  range,  even  if  Meade  should  stand  and  d( 


iK)t,  —  but  in  less  than  a  week  we  should  be  ('(nnprllcd  to 
fight  him  again,  and  wo  shouhl  be  weaker  and  ho  wnuld  l)e 
stronger  than  before." 

"I  have  often  wondered/'  said  I,  "how  the  aneieuts  de- 
stroyed  whole  armies." 

"Conditions  allowed  them  to  do  it,"  said  the  Capl.ain. 
"In  Caesar's  wars,  for  instance,  mem  fought  hand  to  luuid, 
physical  strength  and  endurance  w(to  the  {|\ialities  that  ]>re- 
vailed.  The  men  became  exhausted  hacking  aua.y  or  sling- 
ing away  at  each  other.  In  such  a  condition  a  regiment  ol 
cavalry  is  turned  loose  on  a  broad  plain  against  a  division 
unable  to  lieC;  and  one  horseman  p\its  a  company  to  cU^ath; 
all  he  has  to  do  is  to  cut  and  thr\ist." 

"A  victory  should  at  least  enable  us  to  liold  our  ground 
until  we  could  get  reenforcements,"  I  said. 

"True;  but  we  should  get  one  man  and  the  enemy  would 
get  twenty." 

"  We  could  retire  after  victory,"  I  said. 

"  Can  you  believe  that  General  Leo  would  do  that  ?  T  dc 
not  know  that  he  is  responsible  for  this  otTensivo  campaign, 
hut  we  all  know  that  he  is  quicker  to  light  than  to  retreat- 
It  is  astonishing  to  me  that  liis  reputation  is  that  of  o 
defensive  general.  I  dare  say  his  wonderful  ability  as  an 
engineer  accounts  for  it." 

"If  we  should  gain  a  victory  hero,  would  not  England  oi 
France  recognize  us  ?  " 

"Would  it  not  require  a  succession  of  great  victories  foi 
that?  Ever  since  Lincoln's  proclanuxtion  tluuui  has  \n\vn  m 
sound  hope  of  European  recognition.  There  was  one  hope 
but  that  was  soon  gone." 

"What  was  it,  Captain  ?  " 

"The  hope  that  tlie  Confederacy  would  meet  Lincoln^ 
order  by  emancipating  the  slaves  gradually." 

"  Was  that  seriously  thought  of  ?  " 


tlie  main.  We  do  not  know  what  took  place  in  Congress,  but 
it  lias  leaked  out  tliat  there  was  a  strong  party  there  in  favour 
of  it.  Whether  any  vote  was  ever  had  I  do  not  know ;  I  dare 
say  those  in  favour  of  the  measure  found  they  were  not  strong 
enough,  and  thought  best  not  to  press  it." 

"  What  effect  would  such  a  course  have  had  ?  " 

"I  can  say  only  what  I  think.  I  believe  that  England 
would  have  recognized  us.  The  ISTorth,  too,  would  have  been 
disarmed,  in  a  measure.  In  fact,  the  great  bugaboo  that 
brought  on  the  war  would  have  been  laid  at  rest.  The  IsTorth 
would  have  been  eager  to  conciliate  the  South,  and  it  would 
have  become  possible  to  reconstruct  the  Union  with  clear  defi- 
nitions of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States.'' 

"  I  remember  your  telling  me  long  ago  that  you  would  favour 
a  gradual  emancipation." 

"  Yes ;  our  form  of  slavery  is  not  bad,  it  is  true,  Jones ;  in 
fact,  there  is  great  justification  for  it.  It  is  too  universal, 
however.  It  does  not  give  enough  opportunity  for  a  slave 
to  develop,  and  to  make  a  future  for  himself.  Still,  we  have 
some  grand  men  among  the  slaves.  Many  of  them  would 
suffer  death  for  the  interest  of  their  masters'  families.  Then, 
too,  we  have  in  the  South  a  type  unknown  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  since  feudalism :  we  have  in  Virginia,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, in  Louisiana,  reproductions  of  the  old  nobility.  The 
world  is  richer  for  such  men.  The  general  condition  of  the 
slaves  is  good.  We  know  that  the  negro  is  an  inferior  race. 
We  have  done  him  no  injustice  by  giving  him  a  small  share 
in  a  civilization  which  his  kings  could  never  know.  He  was 
a  slave  at  home;  he  is  less  a  slave  here.  He  has  been 
contented.  Witness  his  docility,  his  kindness  even,  to  oui 
wives  and  children  while  his  masters  are  at  war,  seemingly  tc 
perpetuate  his  bonds.  Such  conduct  deserves  recognition.  1 
would  say  that  a  system  of  rewards  should  be  planned  hy 
which  a  worthy  negro,  ambitious  to  become  free,  could  hy 


suddenly  haHnue  free,  is  a  race  of  iufa.nts  with  tlie  ph^sieal 
fore.e  of  men.  What  would  l)e(U)iiH^  of  Iheiu  ?  Suppn.sr  Him 
Nortli  slioiild  sucoetMi.  Bu|)])oso  the  CoulV'derali'  ariuies  dis^ 
l)anded,  aud  tlie  Slatea  baek  hi  tlu^.  Union  or  held  a.M  trrri- 
tories.  Has  anybody  tlio  least  idea  that  the  whites  <»["  the 
Soutli  would  tolerate  the  new  di;:^n lily  of  their  FoniK^r  sla.V'\s? 
The  condition,  would  he.  but  the  bejj^inninij:  of  racv'  halr.'d  that 
wonld  grow  into  active  hostility,  and  would  never  «'nd.  'Vlw 
whites  wonld  band  tog(^th(T  and  punish  ne^^^ro  oliVnees  uiore 
severely  than  ev(T.  The  nt^^a-oes  coidd  not  etunhiui-.  Thr 
result  would  bo  cruelty  to  the  blaek  niau  ;  his  ctuidiiiun  would 
be  far  worse  than  before.  Even  supposing  that  Nurlluru 
armies  should  indeihiitely  occu})y  all  our  territory  ;  even  sup- 
posing that  our  own  people,  should  \u\  driven  out  and  our  latuls 
given  to  the  slaves  —  what  would  beeonu^  of  them  ?  \\"t*  know 
their  character.  They  look  not  one  day  ahi^ad.  Then^  would 
be  famine,  riot,  pestilence,  anarchy.  And  the  worst  iuen  td 
the  race  would  hold  the  rcvst  in  terror.  hun\orality  would  b(^ 
at  a  premium,  sir.  The  ra,ce  would  lost^  what  it  had  KJini«'<l. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  put  int-o  pracLi(M^  a  plan  for  gradual 
freedom  based  on  good  condueh;  you  would  soe  whites  and 
blacks  living  in  peace.  Tlu^  lu'gro  wonld  begin  to  iniprt)V(', 
and  the  white  peo])le  would  Iielp  him.  It  would  not.  \h^  hmg 
before  the  ideal  of  the  negro  would  1k^  individual  fn'cdom, 
not  race  freedom,  as  it  is  the  Avhitt^  ma,n\s  idejd  now.  Tlwrv 
would  be  great  striving  thri)ug]u)ut  the.  negi'<>  nice,  whitdi 
would  be  affected  thereby  from  iirst  to  last  of  tlu'm.  Vcs,  I 
believe  that  if  we  Lad  so  doni^.  W(*.  should  have  be<'n  n-eog. 
nized.  England  does  not  ))erKwe  in  sudd'^n  eman<dpation. 
She  provides  for  the  freeing  of  thf,  slavt^s  throughout,  her 
dominions,  but  gradually  carries  her  plans  into  (dTeet,  and  she 
pays  the  owners.  I  scnnetiun^s  think  that  tlu^  American  Revo- 
hition  was  a  mistake  for  the  Soutlu^rn  colonies,  for  South 
Carolina  especiallv." 


"  We  certainly  had  not  th.e  reason  to  rebel  tliat  Massacliu- 
setts  had.  Our  best  people  —  and  we  had  many  of  them  — 
were  closely  allied  to  the  best  of  the  English,  more  closely  than 
bo  Massachusetts.  Our  trade  with  the  mother  country  was 
profitable,  and  our  products  were  favoured  by  bounties.  We 
had  no  connection  with  the  French  and  Indian  wars  which 
had  given  rise  to  so  much  trouble  between  Great  Britain  and 
New  England.  But  our  people  thought  it  would  be  base  to 
desert  the  cause  of  Massachusetts.  I  dare  say  this  thought 
was  the  main  reason  that  caused  South  Carolina  to  throw  in 
her  lot  with  that  of  our  Northern  colonies.  See  what  we  get 
for  it.  We  renounce  our  profitable  commerce  with  England, 
and  we  help  our  sister  colonies ;  just  so  soon  as  their  profit- 
able commerce  with  us  is  threatened  by  our  withdrawal,  they 
maintain  it  by  putting  us  to  death.  It  is  their  nature,  sir. 
They  live  by  trade.  If  they  continue  to  increase  in  power, 
they  will  hold  the  West  in  commercial  subjection  —  and  the 
isles  of  the  sea,  if  they  can  ever  reach  to  them.  Death  has  no 
such  terrors  to  them  as  loss  of  trade.'' 

"But  could  the  devolution  have  succeeded  without  the 
South?'' 

"Certainly  not.  The  South  really  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
war.  New  England  suffered  very  little.  New  York  suffered  : 
so  did  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  but  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  South  Carolina,  which  was  in  reality  no  nior€ 
than  a  conquered  province  for  years,  and  yet  held  faithful  tc 
the  cause  of  the  colonies.  And  it  was  the  eventual  success  oJ 
the  Southern  arms  that  caused  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis 
The  North  is  very  imgrateful  to  us." 

"With  Great  Britain  and  America  under  one  government 
we  should  have  been  a  very  powerful  nation,"  said  I,  mus 
ingly. 

"  And  this  war  never  would  have  been  possible.  Our  slave 
would  have  been  f  veed  wisely,  and  wo  should  have  been  pai( 


woiid  m  peace ;  but  here  we  are,  aiiigontly  engaged  in  luiung 
one  another." 

"Captain.;!  think  our  men  are  in  better  spirits  tha,n  ever 
before." 

"  That  is  very  true,  Jones.  They  are  full  of  hope  and 
courage.  I  have  hope  also,  but  1  see  no  quick  ending  to  this 
war." 

"I  don^t  believe  this  army  can  be  d(*feated,"'  saitl  T. 
"It  cannot.  It  may  suffer  great  losses^  ami  be*  forced  to 
retreat,  —  indeed,  I  think  that  eonsc(pu'nce  a  natural  infrr- 
ence  from  the  situation, — but  it  cannot  be  badly  dcH^itcd  ; 
it  cannot  be  disorganized.  It  would  take  months  to  ovtn*- 
come  it." 

"Then  you  really  believe  that  we  shall  retreat  ?  " 
"Yes ;  I  believe  we  shall  fight,  and  we  shall  fight  hard,  and 
have  losses,  but  the  enemy  will  be  very  cautioun  of  attack, 
and  those  of  us  who  are  able  to  march  shall  see  Virginia 
again." 

"  Those  who  are  able  to  march  ?  Could  we  leave  n\ir 
wounded  here  ?  " 

"  I  was  thinking  only  of  the  fallen.  Tf  ever  the  history  of 
this  war  is  truly  written,  the  grc^atest  honours  of  all  will  be 
paid  to  the  common  soldiers,  men  who,  without  a  particle  of 
interest  in  slaves,  give  their  liv(\s  for  indepenth'nce, »«-'.  the 
independence  of  their  States.  Yet  it  is  useless  to  grieve  in 
anticipation." 

"A  soldier's  death  should  not  be  a  thing  to  grieve  over," 
said  I;  "at  least,  so  it  seems  to  me.  I  think  I  should  j>refcr 
death  in  battle  to  death  by  disease." 

"True;  and  death  must  come,  sootier  or  later,  to  all  of  us. 

**  *  On  two  (lays  it  stfiiuls  not  to  run  from  thcs  grave, 
The  appointed  and  the  unuvjpointcd  day  ; 
Chi  the  first,  neither  bahn  nor  physli^iau  <*an  save, 
Nor  theo,  on  the  necoiul,  the  I'nivi^rKo  Khiy.'  '^ 


"  wno  IS  tnat,  uaptain  r  " 

"  The  Persian  Omar  Khayyam,  followed  by  Emerson." 

"  How  do  you  spell  that  Persian's  name,  Captain  ?  ^' 

"  K-h-a-y-y-a-m." 

"  And  yon  pronounce  it  Ki-yam  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  way  I  pronounced  it ;  is  it  not  correct  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  never  heard  of  him  before,  but  the  name 
seems  not  unfamiliar.     Is  he  living  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no ;  dead  centuries  since.  Were  you  hoping  to  find 
one  of  your  old  personal  friends  ?  " 

"  Don't  laugh.  Captain.  Somehow  the  name  seems  to  carry 
me  back  somewliere." 

"  Maybe  you  knew  him  in  a  previous  existence.'^ 

"  Don't  laugh.  Captain.  It  is  not  the  words,  but  merely  the 
name  that  strikes  me.     You  don't  believe  the  words  yourself.'' 

"  I  do  and  I  do  not.     I  believe  them  in  a  sense." 

'^  In  what  sense,  Captain  ?  " 

"  In  the  sense  in  which  the  poet  taught.  The  religion  oi 
the  East  is  fatalism.  A  fatalist  who  endeavours  to  slum  tleatl: 
is  inconsistent." 

"  But  you  are  not  a  fatalist." 

"  ]No,  and  yes.  Anothc^.r  ])oet  lias  said  that  divinity  shapei 
the  ends  that  wo  rough-hew ;  I  should  reverse  this  and  sa} 
that  life  is  blocked  out  in  the  large  for  us  by  powers  ov(*: 
which  we  can  have  no  control,  but  that  within  certain  limiti 
we  do  the  shax)ing  of  our  own  lives." 

"A  new  and  better  version,"  said  I;  "to-morrow  Honu 
shaping  will  be  done.  What  effe(it  on  the  general  result  h 
nations  and  the  world  does  one  battle,  more  or  few(*r,  hav(»  ?  '' 

"Some  events  are  counterbalanced  by  others,  s(4'nungly,  an( 
the  result  is  nothing;  but  every  event  is  iniportani;  to  soui' 
life." 

"  Captain,  Youinans  says  he  got  to  the  to]>  of  thc^  hill  ove 
yonder,  and  that  we  could  have  occupied  it  but  that  our  ni(»] 


enemy  would  only  have  intrenched  farther  off.  I  dare  say 
they  are  digging  at  this  moment.'^ 

Then  he  said,  "  Go  back  to  your  place,  Jones,  and  never 
fail  to  do  your  full  duty.  I  am  serious,  because  war  is  serious. 
The  more  we  have  to  do,  the  more  must  we  nerve  ourselves  to 
do  it.  We  must  collect  all  our  energies,  and  each  man  must 
do  the  work  of  two.  Impress  the  men.  strongly  with  the 
necessity  for  courage  and  endurance." 

The  full  moon  was  shining  in  high  heaven.  I  bade  the 
Captain  good  night. 

On  the  morning  of  July  2d,  Company  A  still  lay  behind 
the  brigade,  which  was  in  line  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Semi- 
nary. The  sun  shone  hot.  The  skirmishers  were  busy  in 
front.  Artillery  roared  at  our  left  and  far  to  our  right.  At 
times  shells  came  over  us.  A  caisson  near  by  exploded.  In 
the  afternoon  a  great  battle  was  raging  some  two  miles  to  oui 
right.     Longstreet's  corps  had  gone  in. 

At  four  o'clock  I  saw  some  litter-bearers  moving  to  the 
rear.  On  the  litter  was  a  body.  The  litter-bearers  halted. 
A  few  men  gathered  around.  Then  the  men  of  Company  H 
began  to  stir.  Some  of  them  approached  the  litter.  Who  was 
it?  I  became  anxious.  The  men  came  slowly  back — one  at 
a  time  —  grim. 

I  asked  who  it  was  that  had  been  killed. 

"  Captain  Haskell,'^  they  said. 

My  tongue  failed  me,  as  my  pen  does  now.  What !  Cap- 
tain Haskell?  Our  Captain  dead?  Who  had  ever  thoughl 
that  he  might  be  killed  ?  I  now  knew  that  I  had  considered 
him  like  Washington  —  invulnerable.  He  had  passed  througb 
so  many  dangers  unhurt,  had  been  exposed  to  so  many  deaths 
that  had  refused  to  demand  him,  had  so  freely  olffered  Ms  life, 
had  been  so  calm  and  yet  so  valiant  in  battle,  had  been  sc 
worshipped  by  all  the  left  wing  of  the  regiment  and  by  th€ 
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battalion,  had  been  so  wise  in  council  and  so  forceful  in  tbe 
fields  had;  in  fine,  been  one  of  those  we  instinctively  feel  are 
heroes  iminortal !  And  now  he  was  dead  ?  It  could  not  be ! 
There  must  be  some  mistake ! 

But  I  looked,  and  I  saw. Lieutenant  Barnwell  in  tears,  and 
I  saw  Sergeant  Mackay  in  tears,  and  I  saw  Rhodes  in  tears  — 
and  I  broke  down  utterly. 


XXXII 

"  Erom  camp  to  camp,  tlixough  the  f  oiil  womb  of  niglit, 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds, 
That  the  fixed  sentinels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch." 

—  Shakespeare. 

As  the  sun  was  setting  on  that  doleful  day,  Company  A 
was  ordered  forward  to  the  skirmish-line.  We  deployed  and 
marched  down  the  hill  in  front  of  the  Seminary.  Cemetery 
Height  was  crowned  with  cannon  and  intrenched  infantry. 
The  wheat  field  on  its  slope  was  alive  with  skirmishers  whose 
shots  dropped  amongst  ns  as  we  advanced.  Down  our  hill 
and  into  the  hollow ;  there  the  fire  increased  and  we  lay  flat 
on  the  ground.  Our  skirmish-line  was  some  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  in  front  of  us,  in  the  wheat  on  the  slope  of 
the  ascent.     Twilight  had  come. 

Just  on  my  left  a  brigade  advanced  up  the  hill  through  the 
wheat ;  what  for,  nobody  knew  and  nobody  will  ever  know.^ 
It  was  Eamseur's  brigade  of  Eodes's  division. 

Company  A  advanced  and  united  to  Company  C's  left.  I 
was  now  the  left  guide  of  the  battalion.  I  saw  no  pickets  at 
my  left.  I  thought  it  likely  that  the  brigade  advancing  had 
taken  the  skirmishers  into  its  ranks. 

Kamseur^s  men  continued  to  go  forward  up  the  hill  through 
the  wheat.    We  could  yet  see  them,  but  indistinctly.     They 


was  a  feint.  Tlie  flaslies  of  many  rifles  could  be  seen.  Sud- 
denly the  brigade  came  running  back  down  the  bill,  belter- 
skelter,  every  man  for  himself.  They  passed  us,  and  went 
back  toward  the  main  lines  on  Seminary  E,idge. 

It  was  my  duty  to  connect  our  left  with  the  right  of  the 
pickets  of  the  next  brigade.  But  I  saw  nobody.  Ramseur 
had  left  no  picket  in  these  parts.  His  men  had  gone,  all  of 
them,  except  those  who  had  remained  and  must  remain  in  the 
wheat  farther  up  the  hill. 

Where  was  the  picket-line  to  which  ours  must  connect  ?  I 
made  a  circuit  to  my  left,  a  hundred  yards  or  more ;  no  pickets. 
I  returned  and  passed  word  down  the  line  to  the  lieutenant  in 
command  of  Company  A  that  I  wanted  to  see  him  on  the  left. 
He  came,  and  I  explained  the  trouble.  The  lieutenant  did 
not  know  what  to  do.  This  gentleman  was  a  yaluable  officer 
in  the  line,  but  was  out  of  place  in  the  battalion.  He  asked 
me  what  ought  to  be  done.  I  replied  that  we  must  not  fail  to 
connect,  else  there  would  be  a  gap  in  the  line,  and  how  wide  a 
gap  nobody  could  tell.  If  I  had  known  then  what  I  know 
now,  I  should  have  told  him  to  report  the  condition  to  Colonel 
Perrin,  who  was  in  command  of  the  brigade,  but  I  did  other- 
wise;  I  told  him  that  if  he  would  remain  on  the  left,  I  would 
hunt  for  the  picket-line.     He  consented. 

I  first  went  to  the  left  very  far,  and  then  to  the  rear  and 
searched  a  long  time,  but  found  nobody.  I  returned  to  the 
left  of  Company  A  and  proposed  to  go  forward  through  the 
wheat  and  hunt  for  our  pickets.     Tte  lieutenant  approved. 

The  word  was  passed  down  the  line  that  I  was  going  to  the 
frcmt.  I  moved  slowly  up  the  hill  through  the  wheat.  There 
was  a  moon,  over  which  bunches  of  cloud  passed  rapidly 
While  the  moon  would  be  hidden  I  went  forward.  When  th( 
cloud  had  passed,  I  stooped  and  looked.  Here  and  there  ii 
the  wheat  lay  dead  skirmishers,  and  guns,  and  many  signs  o: 
battle.    The  wheat  had  been  trodden  down. 


advance  of  the  battalion.  I  saw  no  picket,  .lirro  the  wiu-at 
was  standing,  in  most  places  xnitroddt-n.  I.  lookc*]  Iwick  down 
the  hill;  I  could  not  see  onr  own  men.  1  wt^nt  forwnni  a:;-:un 
for  forty  yards.  Now  at  my  vv^lxt  1  saw  a  fciuM',  or  rnthcr  a 
line  of  bushes  and  briers  which  had  ^n'own  u])  wlirn*  a  iVnn'  tiiid 
been  in  years  x^ast.  This  fence-row  stretched  s1rai.i(]i(.  up  ih;» 
hill  toward  the  cemetery.  I  went  to  it.  it  wrndd  starve  my 
XJurpose  thoroughly.  In  the  shelter*  of  this  friendly  nnv  of 
bushes  I  crept  slowly  up  the  hill.  1  was  now  in  iVont  of 
Company  AJs  right. 

The  moon  shone  out  and  then  was  hidd^nu  1  was  two  hun- 
dred yards  in  advance  of  the  battalion,  i  laid  my  ^n\\  on  the 
ground  and  crawled  along  the  fmuji»-row  for  fiffy  3*ards,  at 
every  instant  pausing  and  looking.  I  reached  a  denser  and 
taller  clump  of  bushes,  and  raised  myself  to  my  full  lieight. 
In  front  were  black  spots  in  the  wheat  —  five  pae.es  a])art  —  n 
picket-line — whose  ? 

The  spots  looked  very  black.  Gray  w(mld  look  bla(dc  m 
this  wheat  with  the  moonlight  on  it.  I  turned  my  Ixdt-buckh 
behind  my  back,  lest  the  metal  should  shine.  Tin*.  lin(^  oi 
spots  was  directly  in  front  of  me,  and  on  both  Kid{\s  of  tlu 
fence-row.  The  line  seemed  to  stretch  across  tlu*  front  of  tlu 
whole  battalion.  If  that  was  our  ])icket,  why  should  th(*r( 
be  another  in  rear  of  it  ?     Th(\y  must  be.  Yankei^s. 

I  looked  at  them  for  two  minutes.  They  v;o\v.  still  n,s  death, 
The  line  was  perfect.  If  it  was  a  Confederate,  lim^,  then^  migld 
be  men  nearer  to  me,  —  officers,  or  men  going  ami  n^turning  ii] 
its  rear,  — but  the  line  seemed  straight  and  perfect.  Th(>  spot  .^ 
did  not  seem  tall  enough  for  standing  men.  No  doubt  tln^v 
were  sitting  in  the  wheat  with  their  guns  in  their  laps.  I 
heard  no  word  —  not  a  sound  exccipt  the  noises  (»onung  from 
the  crest  of  the  hill  beyond  them,  wh(ire  was  tin*.  Ftuh^i-al  lin( 
of  battle.  I  looked  back.  Seminary  Ridge  secuued  very  far 
I  crawled  back  to  my  gun,  picked  it  up,  rose,  and  looked  agaii 


walked  back  down  the  kill,  moving  off  to  my  right  in  order  to 
strike  the  left  of  Company  A.  Tke  battalion  had  not  budged. 
I  reported.  The  lieutenant  was  chagrined.  I  told  him  that 
I  felt  almost  sure  that  the  men  I  had  seen  were  Yankees. 
What  to  do  ?  We  ought  to  have  sent  a  man  back  to  the  bri- 
gade, but  we  did  not.  Why  we  did  not,  I  do  not  know,  unless 
it  was  that  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  solve  the  difficulty  ourselves. 
The  left  of  the  battalion  was  unprotected ;  this  would  not  do. 
Something  must  be  done. 

I  suggested  that  the  left  platoon  of  Company  A  extend 
intervals  to  ten  paces  and  cover  more  ground.  The  lieutenant 
approved.  The  left  platoon  extended  intervals  to  ten  paces, 
moving  silently  from  centre  to  left.  This  filled  perhaps 
sixty  yards  of  the  unknown  gap.  Still  no  pickets  could  be 
seen.      I  made  a  semicircle  far  to  my  left  and  returned. 

Captain  Haskell  was  not  there.  He  would  have  sent  ten 
men  to  the  left  until  something  was  found.  He  would  have 
filled  the  interval,  even  had  it  required  the  whole  battalion  tc 
stretch  to  twenty  steps  apart,  at  least  until  he  could  report 
to  Colonel  Perrin,  or  General  Pender.  Lieutenant  Sharpe, 
in  command  of  the  battalion,  was  far  to  the  right  —  perhaps 
four  hundred  yards  from  us.  We  should  have  sent  word  tc 
him  do-wn  the  line,  but  we  did  not  do  it.  The  night  was  grow 
ing.  How  wide  was  the  gap  ?  Why  did  not  the  pickets  or 
the  other  side  of  this  gap  search  for  us  ?  If  the  enemy  knev 
our  condition,  a  brigade  or  more  might  creep  through  the  gap 
still  the  lieutenant  did  not  propose  anything. 

At  last  I  said  that  although  the  picket-line  in  front  lookec 
like  a  Yankee  line,  it  was  yet  possible  that  it  was  ours,  anc 
that  I  thought  T  could  get  nearer  to  it  than  I  had  been  hef  or6 
ind  speak  to  the  men  without  great  danger.  Truth  is,  that 
had  beguti  to  fear  sarcasm.  What  if,  to-morrow  morning,  w 
should  see  a  line  of  gray  pickets  in  our  front  ?  Should  I  eve 
hear  the  last  of  it  ? 


anything.  He  was  a  brave  oflicer.  I  vovily  In^lirvr  that  if  I 
had  proposed  an  advance  of  Company  A  u^)  t.ht*  hill,  he  would 
have  approved,  and  wouhl  hav(^  hul  tlu^  advanci^ 

The  coinpany  stood  still,  and  I  started  aiifaiiL  I  rraehed  tlie 
place  -where  I  had  been  before^,  and  crawled  on  a.  iVw  yards 
farther.  Again  the  thonght  came  that  tlu^re  woidd  have  hci^n 
some  communicathig  between  that  lin(*  and  ours  if  that  wrw 
Confederate.  If  tlu^.y  were  our  nieii,  we  had  been  in  tlu-ir  n-ar 
for  three  hours.  Impossible  to  su])])ose  that  nobody  in  thai 
time  should  have  cxnne  back  to  the  n»ar.  (Nearly  it  was  a 
Pederal  line,  and  I  was  in  its  front.  Tlien  it  oecurn'd  ti>  nn- 
that  it  was  possible  they  had  a  Juan  or  two  in  ilu'.  IVnee^mw 
between  me  and  their  line.  TIumv.  could  ])e  no  niM'd  fur  that, 
yet  the  idea  made  me  shiver.  At  ev(^ry  yard  of  my  [>rn^rrrs.s 
I  raised  my  head,  and  the  black  spots  were  larger —  and  not 
less  black.  They  were  very  sihuit  and  very  moti(»nlcsM--the 
sombre  night-picture  of  skirmishers  on  extreme  ihity  ;  wht»evi»r 
they  were,  they  felt  strongly  the  presence  of  tlu^  enemy. 

Ten  yards  in  front,  and  ten  feet  to  tlu^.  right,  I  saw  a  ])o.st-'-~ 
a  gate-post,  I  supposed.  There  was  no  gate,.  I'his  fence-row, 
along  which  I  was  crawUng,  indicated  a  fence  rottt'd  down  or 
removed.  There  had  once  been  a  gat(^  hanging  to  that  post 
and  closing  against  another  post  now  conct^alcd  by  tlu»  bu.she.s 
of  the  fence-row.  I  would  crawl  to  that  post  out  there,  ami 
speak  to  the  men  in  front.  They  would  HU[>[)ose  tliat  I  was  in 
the  fence-row,  and,  if  th(\y  find,  would  shoot  into  tin*  btishrn, 
while  I  should  be  safe  behind  the  post  —  y\udi  was  my  thought 

I  reached  the  post.  It  was  a  hewn  post(d'  large,  si/.e  —  }>(»si^ 
oak,  I  thought.  I  lay  down  behind  it;  I  raised  my  liead  and 
looked.  The  black  spots  were  very  near  —  ptM'liapH  thirty  or 
forty  yards  in  front.  The  line  stretched  oti  to  my  right.  I 
could  not  now  see  toward  the  left  —  through  the  fence-row. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  speak  very  loud. 

I  asked,  "  Whose  picket  is  that  ?  " 


There  was  no  answer. 

If  they  were  Confederates,  I  was  in  their  rear,  and  there 
wouhl  be  no  sense  in  tlieir  refusal  to  reply ;  some  one  would 
liave  said,  "  Coiue  up  and  see  1 "  or  something.  There  was  no 
luovenient.  I  could  see  that  the  black  spots  had  become  large 
DbjtKits;  the  moon  was  shining, 

I  must  ask  again. 

I  rinueuiber  that  at  that  moment  I  thought  of  our  Captain  — 
dead  that  day. 

I  spoke  again,  "  Gentlemen,  is  that  the  picket  of  Ramseur's 
brij^^ade  ?  " 

No  answer. 

Again  I  spoke,  "  Gentlemen,  is  that  Ramseur's  North 
Carolina  brigade  ?  " 

Not  a  word. 

It  now  secnunl  folly  for  mo  to  remain.  Who  were  thes( 
nu'U?  Ciu-tainly  Federals.  I  was  in  imminent  danger  of  be 
ing  captured.  Two  or  three  men  might  rush  forward  anc 
seize  nu^  bt'iore  I  eonld  get  to  my  feet.  Yet,  would  iu)t  a  lin< 
of  our  nu'.n  out  lua-e  be  sikuit?  They  would  be  very  near  th( 
(nu'uiy  a.nd  would  be  very  silent  But  they  would  send  a  mai 
back  to  uiak(^  iiui  stop  talking.  They  were  Yankees ;  but  wh] 
did  tlu\y  not  say  souu^.thing?  or  do  something?  Perhaps  the;; 
wtu'e  iu  doubt  about  nu^  I  was  so  near  their  lines  they  couh 
hardly  believe  me  a  Confederate.  I  half  decided  to  slip  awa^ 
at  on(',(^ 

But  I  wished  some  conclusion  to  the  matter.  I  wanted  t 
satisfy  trlu^  ruuitenant  ami  myself  also. 

Again  I  spoke,  "Will  you  please  tell  me  what  brigade  tha 
isT' 

A  V(mu^.  n^dird,  "  Our  brigade  ! '' 

This  reply,  iu  my  opinion,  was  distinctly  Confederate, 
had  luuird  il  fn^qiunitly.     It  was  an  old  thing.     Often,  whe 
wail.ing  for  troops  to  i)ass,  you  w(mld  ask,  "What  regimei] 


I  rose  to  my  feet  behind  the  poMt,  but  dropix'd  iv^ain  as 
quickly.  Before  I  had  stood  (^rect  the  thoii^dit  oaine  that  pos- 
sibly the  Yankees  also  had  this  ohl  by-word.  Thou  another 
thought  —  had  the  Yankees  selected  one  man  to  roj^ly  to  nie? 
Had  all  but  one  been  ordered  to  preserve  sihnice,  and  was  tliis 
one  an  expert  ehost^n  to  entrap  me?  A.  man  ])t»rha}>s  who 
knew  something  of  the  sayings  in  tlio  Southt^rn  army  ? 

Now,  in  an  effort  to  bring  thnigs  to  a  pass,  I  shouted  hnid, 
"  What  army  do  you  belong  to  ?  '^ 

Another  voice  shouted  loud,  "  What  anny  do  you  ])elong 
to?^^ 

I  had  emphasized  the  word  "  army.''  He  had  emphasized  the 
word  "  you." 

Perhaps  they  thought  I  might  be  one  of  their  own  nu^n,  sent 
out  in  front  and  trying  to  return;  but  if  that  wtu'O  the  case, 
why  did  they  not  bid  me  come  in?  If  they  thought  m(^  a 
Confederate,  very  likely  they  thought  I  was  trying  to  (h^sort, 
and  feeling  my  way  through  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  wrong  people. 

I  replied  at  once,  "  I  am  a  rebel.'' 

What  it  was  that  influenced  me  to  use  th(^  word  T  do  not 
know,  imless  it  was  that  I  thought  that  if  they  wer(5  our  nu^n  1 
was  safe,  being  in  their  rear,  and  that  if  tht'y  werii  Yankees  thny 
would  at  once  accept  the  challenge.    I  want(d  to  end  the  nuitter. 

They  accei)ted. 

A  dozen  voices  shouted,  "Wo  are  for  the  Union!''  and  half 
a  dozen  rifles  cracked. 

They  must  have  flred  into  the  fence-row.  T  hi^ard  no  bullet  -— 
but  then,  no  bullet  can  be  heard  at  sucli  a  n(;arut»Hs. 

I  kept  my  post  —  flat  on  my  face.  It  woidd  not  be  best  foi 
me  to  rise  and  run.  Perhaps  I  could  get  off  by  doing  so,  but  1 
could  manage  better.  I  would  rtmiain  (pn<^t  until  they  shouW 
think  I  had  gone.    Then  I  would  crawl  away. 


NIGHT  41'i 

Two  or  tliree  minutes  passed.  I  was  making  up  my  mine 
to  start.  Suddenly  a  gruff  voice  spoke.  It  was  near  me.  11 
was  in  the  fence-row.  A  Yankee  had  crept  toward  me.  He 
said,  at  an  ordinary  pitch,  but  very  gruffly,  "Who  are  you,  any 
how?^' 

If  he  is  yet  alive,  these  lines  may  inform  him  that  I  was 
Jones.  It  ^was  my  time  to  be  silent.  I  feared  that  he  woulc 
continue  to  come,  but  the  next  instant  I  knew  that  he  was  ii 
doubt  as  to  how  many  I  was,  and  I  stuck  fast. 

I  heard  nothing  more.  No  doubt  he  had  given  it  up  — hac 
gone  back  and  reported  that  the  enemy  had  disappeared  fron 
the  immediate  front. 

Pive  minutes  more,  and  I  had  picked  up  my  gim  and  wai 
walking  back  to  our  line.  I  struck  it  in  front  of  Company  C 
whose  men  had  been  warned  that  I  was  out,  but  who  now  hac 
to  be  restrained  from  firing  on  me.  They  had  heard  the  voicei 
ux:>  the  hill,  and  bullets  had  whistled  over  them.,  and  they  ha( 
thought  me  a  prisoner,  so  when  they  saw  a  man  coming  towarc 
the^n  they  were  itching  to  shoot. 

We  remained  all  night  as  we  were,  with  a  gap  in  the  skii 
mish-line  at  the  left  of  Pender's  division. 


XXXIII 

HELIi 

*'  Each  volley  tells  that  thousands  cease  to  breathe ; 
Death  rides  "iipon  the  sulphury  Siroc, 
Red  Battle  stamps  his  foot,  and  nations  feel  the  shock." 

— Bybon. 

The  morning  came  —  tlie  morning  of  Friday,  the  3d  of 
July.  Just  as  the  sun  was  rising  in  our  faces  the  Federal 
skirmishers  advanced.  Down  the  liill  they  came  at  the  run. 
Lieutenant  Sharpe  ordered  a  countercharge,  and  the  battalion 
rushed  to  meet  the  enemy.  We  were  almost  intermixed  with 
them  before  they  ran.  And  now  our  lieutenant  of  Company 
A  showed  his  mettle.  He  sprang  before  his  company,  sword 
in  his  left  hand  and  revolver  in  the  other,  and  led  the  fight, 
rushing  right  up  the  hill,  and,  when  near  enough,  firing  every 
barrel  of  his  pistol.  We  took  a  few  prisoners.  Both  lines  set- 
tled back  to  their  first  positions. 

We  had  lost  some  men.  A  detail  of  infirmary  people  came 
from  the  rear  to  carry  ofE  the  wounded.  Hutto  had  been 
shot  badly.  As  four  men  lifted  the  stretcher,  one  of  them  was 
killed,  and  Hutto  rolled  heavily  to  the  ground.  Another  of 
the  litter  bearers  was  shot,  leaving  but  two ;  they  raised  their 
stretcher  in  the  air  and  moved  it  about  violently.  The  Yan- 
kees ceased  firing. 

The  day  had  begun  well,  but  we  knew  there  was  long  and 
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side  the  Yankee  skirmisliers  also  had  worked,  and  were  now 
behind  low  heaps  of  rails  and  earth.  Practice-shooting  began, 
and  was  kept  up  without  intermission  for  hour  after  hour. 

We  lay  in  the  broiling  sun.  Orders  came  down  the  line  for 
the  men  to  be  sparing  with  water. 

Prom  my  pit  I  could  look  back  and  see  the  cupola  of  the 
Seminary  —  could  see  through  the  cupola  from  one  window  to 
the  other.     The  Seminary  was  G-eneral  Lee's  headquarters. 

To  our  right  and  front  was  a  large  brick  barn  —  the  Bliss 
barn.  Captain  Haskell  had  been  killed  by  a  bullet  fired 
from  this  barn.  It  was  'Q.ve  hundred  yards  from  the  pits  of 
Company  A. 

The  Bliss  barn  was  held  by  the  Yankees.  The  skirmishers 
beyond  the  right  of  the  battalion  charged  and  took  it.  A 
regiment  advanced  from  the  Federal  side,  drove  our  men  off, 
and  occupied  the  barn.  They  began  to  enfilade  the  pits  of 
Company  A.     All  the  while,  we  were  engaged  in  front. 

A  shot  from  the  barn  killed  Sergeant  Ehode's.  Orders  came 
down  the  line  for  me  to  take  his  place  at  the  right  of  the 
company. 

Since  the  day  before,  I  had  thought  that  I  had  one  friend  in 
Company  A  —  Ehodes.     Now  Rhodes  was  dead. 

We  fired  afc  the  men  who  showed  themselves  at  the  barn — 
right  oblique  five  hundred  yards. 

We  fired  at  the  skirmishers  behind  the  rail  piles  in  front  — 
two  hundred  yards. 

A  man  in  a  pit  opposite  mine  hit  my  cartridge-box.  I  could 
see  him  loading.  His  hand  was  in  the  air.  I  saw  him  as  low 
as  his  shoulder.  I  took  good  aim.  A  question  arose  in  my 
mind  —  and  again  I  thought  of  the  Captain:  Am  I  angry  with 
that  man  ?  Do  I  feel  any  hatred  of  him  ?  And  the  answer 
came :  No ;  I  am  fighting  for  life  and  liberty ;  I  hate  nobody. 
I  fired,  and  saw  the  man  no  more. 

Our  men  far  to  the  right  retook  the  barn.     Again  the  enemy 


tlie  line  of  battle  for  more  cartridges.  The  skirmishing  was 
incessant  Our  losses  were  serious.  We  had  fought  con- 
stantly from  sunrise  until  x^ast  midday,  and  there  was  no  sign 
of  an  ending. 

At  one  o'clock  a  shell  from  our  rear  flew  far  above  tis,  and 
then  the  devil  broke  loose.  More  than  a  hundred  guns  joined 
in,  and  the  air  was  full  of  sounds.  The  Bliss  barn  v^as  in 
flames.  The  Federal  batteries  answering  doubled  the  din  and 
made  the  valley  and  its  slopes  a  hell  of  hideous  noises.  All 
of  the  enemy's  missiles  went  far  over  our  heads  ;  we  were  much 
nearer  to  the  Federal  artillery  than  to  our  own.  Some  of  our 
shells,  perhaps  from  defective  powder,  fell  amongst  us ;  some 
would  burst  in  mid  air,  and  the  fragments  would  hurtle  down. 
The  skirmishing  ceased  —  in  an  ocean  one  drop  more  is  naught. 
I  walked  down  the  line  of  Company  A.  Peacock  v/as  lying 
dead  wuth  his  hat  over  his  face.  The  wounded  —  those  dis- 
abled—  were  unrelieved.  The  men  were  prostrate  in  their 
pits,  powder-stained,  haggard,  battle-worn,  and  stern.  Still 
shrieked  the  shells  overhead,  and  yet  roared  the  guns  to  front 
and  rear  —  a  pandemonium  of  sight  and  sound  reserved  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world  for  the  valley  of  Gettysburg. 
The  bleeding  sun  went  out  in  smoke.  The  smell  of  burning 
powder  filled  the  land.  Before  us  and  behind  us  bursting 
caissons  added  to  the  hellish  magnificence  of  this  awful  pic- 
ture, —  in  its  background  a  school  of  theology,  and  in  its  fore- 
ground the  peaceful  city  of  the  dead. 

For  more  than  an  hour  the  hundreds  of  hostile  guns  shook 
earth  and  sky ;  then  there  was  silence  and  stillness.  But  the 
stillness  was  but  brief.  Out  from  our  rear  and  right  now- 
marched  the  Confederate  infantry  on  to  destruction. 

We  of  the  skirmishers  felt  that  our  line  was  doomed.  I 
saw  men  stand,  regardless  of  exposure,  and  curse  the  day. 
For  more  than  eighteen  hours  we  had  been  near  the  Federal 
lines.     We  had  no  hope.     We  knew  that  our  line,  marching  out 


come  -within  charging  distance  it  would  be  beaten  to  pieces  by 
artillery.  The  men  looked  at  the  advancing  line  and  said  one 
to  another,  "Lee  has  made  a  mistake.'^ 

The  line  came  on.  It  was  descending  the  slope  of  Semi- 
nary Bidge. 

The  Federal  batteries  began  to  work  upon  the  line.  Into 
the  valley  and  np  the  hill  it  came,  with  all  the  cannon  in  our 
front  and  right,  —  and  far  to  the  right,  —  pumping  dealJi  into 
its  ranks. 

I  gave  it  up.  I  thought  of  Captain  Haskell,  and  of  his 
words  concerning  General  Lee's  inclination  to  attack.  I  was 
no  military  man ;  I  kne.w  nothing  of  scientiiic  war,  but  I  was 
sure  that  time  had  knelled  the  doom  of  oiir  poor  line  —  con- 
demned to  attack  behind  stone  fences  the  flower  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  pi'otected  by  two  hundred  gims.  It  was  sim- 
ply insane.  It  was  not  war,  neither  was  it  magniiicent  5  it  was 
too  absurd  to  be  grand. 

Great  ga-ps  were  made  in  the  line.  It  came  on  and  passed 
over  the  skirmishi^rs.  The  left  of  the  line  passed  over  us  just 
beyond  the  spot  where  Ehodes  lay  dead.  I  could  see  down  our 
line.  It  was  already  in  tattt^rs.  Writers  of  the  South  and 
of  the  Korth  have  all  described  Pickett's  charge  as  gallant, 
and  have  said  that  his  line  came  on  like  troops  on  dress- 
parade.  It  was  gallant  enough  —  too  gallant;  but  there  was 
no  dress-parade.  Our  officers  and  men  on  Seminary  Ridge 
were  looking  at  Pickett's  division  from  its  rear ;  the  blue  men 
were  looking  upon  it  from  its  front;  from  neither  position 
could  the  alignment  be  seen;  to  them  it  looked  straight  and 
fine;  but  that  line  passed  by  mie  so  that  I  looked  along  it,  and 
I  know  that  it  was  swayed  and  bent  long  before  it  fired  a  shot. 
As  it  passed  over  us,  it  was  scattered  —  many  men  thirty, 
forty,  (wen  fifty  yards  in  front  of  other  men.  No  shame  to 
Picke.tt's  men  for  this.  The  charge  should  not  be  distin- 
guished for  mere  gallantry,  but  for  something  far  superior  — 
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I'luliuunce.  Krom  vi^H  and  front,  aiul  Irft.  a  B*'uiu'irr]o  uf  Hr,^ 
{'oiivi'Tgi'd  upon  tlioir  ranks  and  sinnvtMl  tin-  Knnnitl  with  tlirir 
(lead.  For  lialf  a  niilo  \^w-y  atlvanc^nl  undiT  an  imn  ti^nippsl. 
sndi  aH  Ooufcdt'i-at.o,  iroojis  urvtn*  saw  t'lscwhfrr  liiau  at. 
(tdtiysburg  —  a  tnnprst  in  whiidi  no  avniy  on  i'arlh  i*nnltl  hviv 
I  was  Intping  Mial'-  tho  Un<Mvonld  Invak  and  run  lu-tMr,'  it. 
canHMindiT  lilt'.  iirtM)f  infantTy  ;  hnt.  it  did  not  ln-rak.  It  \\a*t 
Yag^od,  lMM',aum\  t;l\o.  j^^a)>s  could  not.  lu'  HUimI  as  Cast  as  lln-y 
wu-(i  niad(\;  bub  liUo  rra;^nmuil.H  kcjjt.  on  u))  tlu'  hill,  nnitin^.^  nn 
tiu'y  \\rcnt. 

And  tho.  lino  diwappfars  in  nniokn,  wliich  t.tOlM  ns,  us  well 
an  thi^,  sound,  that  tlu^  It'rdi^ral  inlanlry  at\d  onrs  liavr  al  hi^-t 
joined  1;h(».ir  bait.lo.  Uiu'o  and  t.ln*n>  wi^  st»n  a  nnl  batth'-llaK 
vioUnd-ly  nhaking;  t.h(^  Uuuuh'r  of  t-hi*  cannon  nn  nmrr  is  h«'ard  : 
tho  smoko  XTco.dcH,  and  tmr  ui^av  —  thoHi'.  thai,  an'  l<'i*t»  \\nl  not. 
tho  lin(^  —  stall  ^o  forward. 

riokebt  has  n-aohod  \,\w  Innst.ilo  infant^ry.  On  liis  h-fi.  and 
riKht  Kwarni  out  aKaiusf.  hiH  ihinks  i.ht*  army  of  th«'  rnt-niy, 
whilu  in  hiH  front  still  siand  tliu  stont*.  bulwarks  ov^r  whirU 
but  i'ow  of  his  jni'.n  Vivw  to  pass. 

Yufc  thu  Jight  still  ra^M's.  Tlu*  Fi'tloral  skinnislu'rs  pvcry- 
wluTo  have,  lon^  a^o  wit.hdru\vn,  so  that.  \vi'  can  stautl  and 
niovo  and  watc-li  t.hi\  st.rngKli^  for  Uu>  jj;ravrs.  In  a  narrow* 
oirolo  on  tlm  hill,  wIuto  a  r<'W  trees  slan»h  sniokc  luiils  up 
and  oddios.  Tip  tlnuu^  dcatli  a.nd  fati'  are  wnrkiiu^  as  fluy 
luwcr  wovkud.  Lines  of  infantry  fnuu  either  W'mA  niovo 
toward  tlui  whirl j)OoL    Tht\y  (dt»so  upon  11  u*  .sinnke, 

Now  wo  a(U\  a  few  men  droppinp^  liaek  out.  of  the  sinnUe 
and  nnming  lialf-bent  d(jwn  the  hill.  Their  ininibersitierease. 
All  wliohavo  the  hardihood  to  rvm  try  to  tiseapi*,  but  uuxny 
roniain  and  booomo  prisoners. 

A  brigad(i  or  two  of  tho  ononiy  advanct^  from  tlu'ir  works  on 
their  right  and  endeavour  to  iutercu'pt  the  fuf^itives.  A  briurade 
of  Confe.derate.s  advane.e.fl  on  our  loft,  but  Hto])H  in  tlu^  wheat, 
Tlie  battle  of  Cxettyaburg  is  over. 
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FALLINGS  WATERS 

'*  Prepare  you,  generals : 
The  enemy  comes  on  in  gallant  sbow ; 
Their  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hung  out, 
And  something  to  be  done  immediately." 

—  Shakespeare. 

On  th.e  night  of  the  4tli  the  retreat  began,  Pender's  division 
leading.  Kain  fell  in  torrents.  Eations  were  not  to  be  had. 
The  slow  retreat  continued  on  the  next  day  and  the  next.  At 
liagerstown  we  formed  line  of  battle. 

The  sharp-shooters  were  in  front-  The  Federal  skirmishers 
advanced  against  us.     We  held  our  own,  but  lost  some  men. 

The  rain  kept  on.  We  were  in  a  field  of  wheat,  behind  rifle- 
pits  made  of  fence-rails.  We  rubbed  the  ears  of  wheat  in 
our  hands,  and  ate  the  grain  uncooked.  The  regiment  sent 
out  foraging  parties,  but  with  little  success.  There  was  great 
suffering  from  hunger. 

Por  three  days  and  nights  we  were  on  the  line  at  Hagers- 
town,  skirmishing  every  day.  Captain  Shooter  of  the  First 
now  commanded  the  battalion.  We  were  told  that  the  Poto- 
mac was  at  a  high  stage,  and  that  we  must  wait  until  a 
pontoon  bridge  could  be  laid. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  13th  the  sharp-shooters 
3'eceived  orders  to  hold  their  line  at  all  hazards  until  dawn ; 
then  to  retire.  The  division  was  withdrawing  and  depended 
upon  us  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  Rain  fell 
all  night.  We  were  wet  to  the  skin  and  almost  exhausted 
through  hunger,  fatigue,  and  watching. 
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Duu  biXQ  mu-a  was  aeep ;  liiw  ixinLy  niiu  pcisscLi  uvcjl  xu  ucxv^xk^  ho. 
We  marcliecl  some  ten  miles.  After  sunrise  wq  could  hear  a 
few  shots,  now  and  then,  hehind  us.  We  supposed  that  the 
enemy's  advance  was  firing  on  our  stragglers  as  they  would  try 
to  get  away.  The  march  was  very  difficult,  because  of  the 
mud  and  mainly  because  of  our  exhaustion. 

We  reached  the  top  of  a  high  hill  overlooking  the  Potomac 
a  mile  away.  It  must  have  been  after  ten  o'clock.  On  the 
Virginia  hills  we  could  see  a  great  host  of  men,  and  long  lines 
of  artillery  and  wagons  —  some  filing  slowly  away  to  the  south, 
others  standing  in  well-ordered  ranks.  On  some  prominent 
hills  batteries  had  been  planted.  It  was  a  great  sight.  The 
sun  was  shining  on  this  display.  Lee's  army  had  effected  a 
crossing. 

On  the  Maryland  side  the  road  descending  was  full  of 
troops.  At  the  river  was  a  dense  mass  of  wagons,  and  brigade 
ui:>on  brigade  with  stacked  arms,  the  division  resting  and 
waiting  for  its  turn  to  cross ;  for  there  was  but  one  bridge, 
over  which  a  stream  of  men  was  yet  passing,  and  it  would 
take  hours  for  all  to  cross. 

We  were  halted  on  the  hill.  A  moment  was  sufficient  for 
the  men  to  decide  that  the  halt  woidd  be  a  long  one.  Down 
everybody  dropped  on  the  ground,  to  rest  and  sleep. 

The  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  wide  awake,  Avith  rifles  crack- 
ing all  around  me.  I  sprang  to  my  feet.  Somebody,  just  in 
my  rear,  fired,  with  his  gun  at  my  left  ear ;  for  weeks  I  was 
deaf  in  that  ear.  Men  on  horses  were  amongst  us  —  blue  men 
-;7ith  drawn  sabres  and  with  pistols  wliich  they  were  firing. 
Our  men  were  scattering,  not  in  flight,  but  to  deploy. 

A  horseman  was  coming  at  me  straight  —  twenty  yards  from 
me.  He  was  standing  in  his  stirrups  and  had  his  sword  uplifted. 
I  aimed  and  fired.  He  ^ill  came  on,  but  for  a  moiuent  only. 
He  doubled  up  and  w^ent  headforemost  to  the  ground. 
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Tho  battalion  laatl  deployed.  But  ieyr,  if  any,  of  tlie  liorse- 
iiH'U  who  liad  ridden  into  us  had  got  away;  but  tlioy  wei?6 
only  tiir,  advauee  sqiiadrou.  More  -were  tunning.  Oar  lino  was 
soun*.  two  bundiH'd  and  llfty  yai'ds  l(m^%  covering  the  road. 
\Vt«  advani'.ctL  It  would  not  do  to  allow  tlie  tminuy  to  see,  over 
tlu\  (U'est  of  the  hill,  uur  cunnpaeted  troops  at  the  head  of  the 
hi'idgi*.  Tlu^  nnndna-H  of  the  Federals  constantly  increased. 
Tln'y  ouUlauked  us  on  our  right.  They  dismounted  and 
dejihiyed  aa  skirmisherH,  They  advanced,  and  the  lighting 
bi'gan. 

(Iiuupjiny  A  Avas  in  an  open  ground  covered  with  dow- 
hiM-ry  vinns,  and  the  hiM-rien  were  ri|>(^.  We  ate  dewbe.rries 
ami  hui'led  antl  iircd.  L  ntivrr  saw  ho  nuniy  dewberries  or  any 
HO  good.  IhilhttM  whi'/'/ed  ovei'  UH  and  ainongfit  us,  but  the 
nirii  at.(»  l)(M'rieH.  I  had  on  a  white,  straw  hat  that  I  had 
s\va.j>i)f'(l  for  with  oik*  of  the.  nutn;  where  he  had  got  it,  I  don't 
know.     My  hat;  wan  a  Larg(*i.     I.  took  it  oil'. 

Till'  cnoiny  eontinin'tl  to  extend  his  line  hi^yond  our  right. 
I*'roin  tht*-  division  bt^low,  the  I'Mrst  reginnnU-  was  sent  back  to 
lu'lp  us.  Tlu'  n«giin<Mil,  deployed  on  oui'  right  a,nd  bt^gan  firing. 
Tin*  encnjy  still  inen»astMl,  and  other  reginu-nts  wen*,  sent  ba(dc 
to  us,  indil  we-  liad  a  skirniish-liu(\  nnire.  than  a  niih'.  long,  and 
had  a  H'serve  I'oree,  ri'ady  to  sl.rt^ngtluMi  any  weak  part  of  the 
line. 

Tin*  Kt'di'rals  br(>kt*.  tlirotigh  our  line*,  at  the  left,  but  the 
Ihie  was  n-i'stablishi'd.  They  got  around  our  right  and  a  few 
of  Lheni  got  into  our  n*ar.  Onti  of  tlu^in  rode,  up  to  Peaglcr  of 
Company  II,  an  \niarnied  inlirnuiry  man;  hi*,  brandishi-d  his 
swonl  and  ordered  IN-agh'r  to  siu'rendt^r.  Vt^agler  [)ieked  up 
a  I\'ni*'/rail  and  slrufk  the.  ri(h'r  from  his  horse. 

Conipany  II  of  the  First.,  only  about  (iftci'n  imni,  aviu'c  in 
a  houst',  Ib'ing  from  the  windows.  S\Hldenly  tliey  saw  the 
I'miuy  on  ln»th  llu*ir  Ihmks  and  rapidly  gaining  their  rear. 
A  rush  was  nuuU»  from  the  housi',  and  tln'.  company  bandy 
eseai'ed,  losing  a  U\\w  nn-u  wonnde.d,  who,  however,  got  away. 
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General  Pettigrew  was  killed.  The  fight  kept  growing.  It 
had  already  lasted  three  hours  and  threatened  to  continue. 

At  length  we  were  forced  back  by  the  constantly  increas- 
ing numbers  of  the  Eederals.  As  we  reached  the  top  of 
the  hill  again,  we  could  see  that  the  bridge  was  clear.  All  the 
wagons  and  troops  were  on  the  south  side  of  the  rirer.  On  the 
bridge  were  only  a  few  straggling  men  running  across. 

And  now  came  our  tui'n.  We  retreated  down  the  hill.  At 
once  its  crest  was  occupied  by  the  Federal  skirmishers,  and  at 
once  they  began  busily  to  pop  away  at  us.  I  ran  along,  holding 
my  white  hat  in  my  hand. 

We  reached  lower  ground,  and  our  batteries  in  Virginia  began 
to  throw  shells  over  our  heads  to  keep  back  the  enemy.  The 
battalion  flanked  to  the  right,  struck  the  bridge,  and  rushed 
headlong  across,  with  Yankee  bullets  splashing  the  water  to 
the  right  and  left;  meanwhile  our  batteries  continued  to 
throw  shells  over  our  heads,  and  Federal  guns,  now  unlimbered 
on  the  Maryland  side,  were  answering  with  spirit. 
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AWAKENINGS 

"'Tisfaroff; 

And  rather  like  a  dream  than  an  assurance 

That  my  remeinhrance  warrants.''  — SuAicusrEARE. 

With  the  passage  of  the  sharp-sliooters  into  Yirgiiiia  at 
Falling  Waters,  the  campaign  was  at  an  end.  Th^^  pontoon 
bridge  was  cut.  We  marched  a  mile  from  the  river  and 
halted ;  it  was  five  o'clock.  At  night  we  received  two  days' 
rations;  I  ate  mine  at  one  meal. 

On  the  15th  the  division  moved  to  Bunker  Hill.  I  gave 
out.  Starvation  and  a  full  meal  had  been  too  nuicli  for  me. 
I  suffered  greatly,  not  from  fatigue,  but  iiom  illness.  I 
stepped  out  of  ranks,  went  fifty  yards  into  the  thicket,  and 
lay  down  luider  a  tree. 

That  the  enemy  was  following  was  likely  enough ;  I  hardly 
cared.  I  shrank  from  captivity,  but  I  thought  of  death  with- 
out fearing  it. 

My  mind  was  in  a  peculiar  attitude  toward  the  war.  We 
had  heard  of  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg.  Kot  even  the 
shadow  of  demoralization  had  touched  Lee's  army  in  conse- 
quence of  Gettysburg;  but  now  men  talked  despairingly  — 
with  Vicksburg  gone  the  war  seemed  hopeless. 

Under  the  tree  was  peace.  Company  H  had  gone  on. 
Company  A  had  gone  on.  What  interest  had  they  in  me  or  I 
in  them  ?     I  had  i;ever. 

The  sounds  of  the  troops  marching  on  tliB  road  reaclu^d  nve 
in  the  thicket.  A  few  moments  ago  I  was  marching  on  the 
road.     I  was  one  of  fifty  thousand  ;  they  have  goiie  on. 
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X  know  not  wliejice;  i  go  I  know  noti  \viiiUicr»     ijuti  nu\  go 
Wluit  matter  -wliere?     My  C^ajitaiii  luis  guiu». 

Pei'liapa  I  wandor  in  miiuL     I  havi*  I'rAHM*. 

At  one  time  I  tliink  I  am  going  to  dio,  and  I  long  [\\v  dvatJi, 
Tlie  life  I  live  is  too  difficult. 

And  tlie  Soiith  is  liopelGss.  Brjttcr  dwiLk  than  subjiH'tion. 
Tlie  Captain  lias  not  diinl  too  soon. 

What  a  strong,  noble,  far-seoing  .man!  I  isliall  n(n'or  for- 
get him.  I  shall  nover  see  his  liko,  I  envy  him.  Ih 
has  resolved  all  doubt:  I  am  still  t^iuihaiiH'd  to  a  t'atr  i)iai 
drags  me  on  and  on  into  .  .  .  into  what  ?  What  dot^M  ilu 
Captain  think  now?  Does  lie  se(i  mo  Tying  lioj-e?  i'lm  hi 
X^ut  thoughts  into  my  mind?  ('an  lio  toll  mo  who  I  amV 
What  does  he  think  now  of  shivery  ?  ot  State  rights  ?  oT  vva.r  ? 

He  is  at  peace;  he  knows  that  peace  in  bettev.  Yph;  pt-aci- 
is  better.     He  is  at  p^^aeo.     Would  1  also  we.re.  at  peace. 

I  slept,  and  when  I  awoke  3iiy  striiiigth  had  returntHh  I 
crept  to  the  road,  fearing  to  see  Fedtn'al  troo])s.  Ni^ilhei 
Confederate  nor  Federal  was  in  sigld..  I  tramped  stt^adily 
southward  and  cauglit  up  at  Bunker  Hill. 

'K'  ^  *  #  >*  J*  # 

By  the  24th  of  July  we  Iiad  crossed  the  I5hu^  Kidgi^  ami 
were  approaching  Culpt^per. 

During  the  months  of  August  and  Septeudjer  we  wiuh*.  in 
camp  near  Orange  Court-Houst\ 

My  divStaste  for  the  service  beeame  exeessiv(^,  umu'.eouuiably, 
I  should  have  thought,  but  for  the  fn>et  that  my  inUnu^sL  in 
life  had  so  greatly  suffered  beeause  of  tlu^,  Captain's  death. 

My  friend  was  gone.  I  wished  for  ]iothing  th'linitt^.  I  h\u\ 
no  purpose.  To  fight  for  the  South  was  my  duty,  and  I  Mi 
it,  but  I  had  no  rcdish  for  fighting.     Fighting  was  absurd. 

The  Captain  had  said,  on  the  last  night  oP  Iris  life,  tlnit  hv 
imagined  General  Lee  and  perhaps  Gptn^ral  McCldhin  Frit 
great  reluctance  in  giving  ord(5rs  that  woiUd  I'esult  in   the 
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deatli  of  Americans  at  the  hands  of  Americans.  I  remem- 
bered that  at  Gettysburg,  in  the  act  of  pulling  the  trigger,  I 
had  found  no  hatred  in  me  toward  the  man  I  was  trying  to 
kill.  I  wondered  if  the  men  generally  were  without  hate.  I 
believed  they  were ;  there  might  be  exceptions. 

We  had  lost  General  Pender  at  Gettysburg.  We  were  now 
Wilcox's  division.     We  had  camp  gLiard  and  picket  duty. 

Since  the  Captain's  death  the  battalion  of  sharp-shooters  had 
been  dissolved,  and  I  was  back  in  Comimny  li.  The  life  was 
monotonous.  Some  conscripts  were  received  into  each  com- 
pany. Many  of  the  old  men  would  never  return  to  us.  Some 
were  lying  with  two  inches  of  earth  above  their  breasts ;  some 
were  in  the  distant  South  on  crutches  they  must  always  use. 

The  spirit  of  the  regiment  was  unbroken.  The  men  were 
serious.  Captain  Barnwell  read  prayers  at  night  in  the  com- 
pany. 

I  thought  much,  but  disconnectedly,  and  was  given  to  soli- 
tude. I  made  an  object  of  myself.  My  condition  appealed  to 
my  sympathy.  Where  had  there  ever  been  such  an  experience  ? 
I  thought  of  myself  as  Berwick,  and  pitied  liim.  I  talked  to 
him,  mentally,  calling  him  you. 

Dr.  Frost  was  beyond  my  reach.  I  wanted  to  talk  to  him. 
He  had  been  promoted,  and  was  elsewhere. 

At  night  I  had  dreams,  and  they  were  strange  dreams.  For 
many  successive  nights  I  could  see  myself,  and  always  I 
thought  of  the  "me  "  that  I  saw  as  a  different  person  from  the 
"  me  "  that  saw. 

My  health  suffered  greatly,  but  I  did  not  report  to  the 
surgeon. 

Somehow  I  began  to  feel  for  my  unknown  friends.  They 
had  long  ago  given  me  xip  for  dead. 

Perhaps,  however,  some  were  still  hoping  against  certainty. 
My  mind  was  filling  with  fancies  concerning  them  —  concern- 
ing her.  Plow  I  ever  began  to  think  of  such  a  possibility  I 
could  not  know. 
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My  fancnos  eiubraocd  ovorytluiif^.  My  family  mi\:hl  hr  rifli 
and  powerful  atid  intclliKoni.;  it-  mi^'ht  br  lnunM»\  cvrii  \*,tsv\ 
tlio  strong  likolihood  was  thai  it  was  lu'ithrr*  l>ut.  was  t.f 
nicdiuiu  worth. 

My  faticy  —  it  liofjjaii  in  a  dream  —  nicitircd  ihr  face  ttf  a 
woman,  youn^^  and  Hwt'ct.,  wt't'])in;^  for  nn'.  1  wfj*!-  for  hrr 
and  for  mysplf.     Who  was  sht^  V     Was  sin*  all  lancy  V 

yiucc  I  had  hcu^n  in  Coiniiany  II,  I  liad  m-vrr  s|ic  1<<'U  to  a 
woman  oxcu'pt;  tlm  nurses  in  llic  liospitals.  I  liai)  hcfu  many 
wonuui  iu  Iticlmiontl  aud  clsrwhi^n*.  No  fac**  nf  my  riM-nlirc^ 
tion  fitted  with  tho  fat'o.  of  my  dreanv.  Noik*  sfcmt'd  lis  <'«j\ial 
iu  «wc(*.tuOHS  aud  dij^nity. 

I  liad  wriltou  lovo  Icilrrs  at  th(*  dictation  of  one  or  two  of 
tho  num.  I  had  road  h)V(^  stDriiV'^.  1  frii-  as  tin*  m»'n  Irail 
scemod  to  fuel,  aud  as  the  lovers  iu  the  stttvies  had  Hrtuiuul  to 
fcol. 

No  ouo  l<now,  nmm  llin  Oaiil-aiuV  tloath,  even  Ihc  ^imrt.  Inn- 
tory  of  myself  that  1  1uh*w.  1  j;ri'W  nuirnse.  Tlip  men  avniilrd 
mo,  all  but  ono  —  .lorry  IhiUer.  Si»nu'how  I  f(»uml  my,s«'lf 
messing  with  him.  He  was  a  Ki'*'Jd.  foraK(*»\  autl  kr|(l,  us  Imili 
in  food.  The  rations  wm-o  almosl.  n^ndar,  bui.  Uu*  fal  Ijat'on 
aud  nu)uldy  meal  turned  my  sfouiacb.  Tlu*  ollu-r  uuMi  wrri'  iu 
good  In^.alth,  aud  ate.  heartily  of  tho  (M)arse  food  ^iveu  tiiem. 
Bntler  had  bae.on  and  uieal  t.o  soil. 

The  nuMi  wondered  what  was  Ihn  mat ier  with  nu\  Tluur 
wonder  ditl  not  c^xeei'd  my  own.  Ihithu-  invited  my  eciuiideuee, 
but  I  could  not  tleeide  t.o  say  a  word  ;  ont^  W(U*d  wouhl  have 
made  it  neeessary  to  U^ll  him  all  I  knew,  ilo  woiUtl  hav<^ 
tluui^dit  nui  insiiuo. 

1  did  my  duty  jneehanieally,  H<»rvinK  on  eamp  ^tmnl  aud  tui 
l)iekot  rof,ndarly,  but  feeling  int.en*nl  in  ntithing  beytnul  my 
own  inne.r  s(df. 

At  timea  tho  balt-lo  of  ManaHsas  atul  the  spot  iu  the  forest 
would  rccmr  to  nm  with  great  vividness  and  [lower.  Whero 
and  what  waa  uiy  original  rt*gim(»ntV     1  pondi^red  over  tho 
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puzzle,  and  I  liad  mucli  time  in  whicli  to  ponder.  I  remem- 
bered that  Dr.  Frost  had  told  me  that  if  ever  I  got  the  smallest 
clew  to  my  past,  I  must  determine  then  and  there  to  never  let 
it  go. 

Sometimes  instants  of  seeming  Tecollection  would  flash  by 
and  be  gone  before  I  could  define  them.  They  left  no  result 
but  doubt  —  sometimes  fear.  Doubts  of  the  righteousness  of 
war  beset  me — not  of  this  war,  but  war.  I  had  a  vague 
notion  that  in  some  hazy  past  I  had  listened  to  strong  reasons 
against  war.  Were  they  from  the  Captain  ?  No ;  he  had 
been  against  war,  but  he  had  fought  for  the  South  with  relish 
—  they  did  not  come  from  him.  None  the  less  —  perhaps  I 
ought  to  say  therefore  —  did  they  more  strongly  impress  me, 
for  I  indistinctly  knew  that  they  came  from  some  one  who  not 
only  gave  precept  but  also  lived  example. 

Who  was  he  ?    I  might  not  hope  to  know. 

Added  to  these  doubts  concerning  war,  there  were  in  my 
mind  at  times  strong  desires  for  a  better  life  —  a  life  more 
mental.  The  meii  were  good  men  —  serious,  religious  men. 
Nothing  could  be  said  against  them ;  but  I  felt  that  I  was 
not  entirely  of  them,  that  they  had  little  thought  beyond 
their  personal  duties,  which  they  were  willing  always  to  do 
provided  their  officers  clearly  prescribed  them,  and  their  per- 
sonal attachments,  in  which  I  could  have  no  part.  Of  course 
there  were  exceptions. 

I  felt  in  some  way  that  though  the  men  avoided  me,  they 
yet  had  a  certain  respect  for  me  —  for  my  evident  suffering,  I 
supposed.  Yet  an  incident  occurred  which  showed  me  that 
their  respect  was  not  mere  pity.  The  death  of  our  Captain  had 
left  a  vacancy  in  Company  H.  A  lieutenant  was  to  be  elected  by 
the  men.  The  natural  candidate  was  our  highest  non-commis- 
sioned otRcer,  who  was  favoured  by  the  company's  commander. 
The  officer  in  command  did  not,  however,  use  influence  upon 
the  men  to  secure  votes.  My  preference  for  the  position  was 
Loxus  Bellot,  who  had  been  dangerously  wounded  at  Manassas, ' 


and  wh-O,  we  heard,  would  soon  return  to  tlie  company.  I  took 
np  ills  cause,  and,  without  his  knowledge,  secured  enough  votes 
to  elect  him. 

On  the  8th  of  October  we  advanced  to  the  river.  Eor  me 
it  was  a  miserable  march.  My  mind  was  in  torture,  and  my 
strength  was  failing.  Doubts  of  the  righteousness  of  war  had 
changed  to  doubts  of  this  war.  It  was  not  reason  that  caused 
these  doubts.  Eeason  told  me  that  the  invaders  should  be 
driven  back.  The  South  had  not  been  guilty  of  plunging  the 
two  countries  into  war ;  the  South  had  tried  to  avert  war.  The 
only  serious  question  which  my  mind  could  raise  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  South  was :  Had  we  sufficiently  tried  to  avert 
war  ?  Had  we  done  all  that  we  could  ?  I  did  not  know,  and 
I  doubted. 

As  we  advanced,  I  looked  upon  long  lines  of  infantry  and 
cannon  marching  on  to  battle,  and  I  thought  of  all  this  im- 
mense preparation  for  wholesale  slaughter  of  our  own  country- 
men with  horror  in  my  heart.  Why  could  not  this  war  have 
been  avoided  ?  I  did  not  know,  but  I  felt  that  an  overwhelm- 
ing responsibility  attached  somewhere,  for  it  was  not  likely 
that  all  possibilities  of  peace  had  been  exhausted  by  our 
people. 

As  to  the  Yankees,  I  did  not  then  think  of  them.  Their 
crimes  and  their  responsibilities  were  their  own.  I  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  them ;  but  I  was  part  of  the  South,  and  the 
Southern  cause  was  mine,  and  upon  me  also  weighed  the  crime 
of  unjust  war  if  it  were  unjust  upon  our  side. 

The  thought  of  the  Captain  gave  me  great  relief.  He  had 
shown  me  the  cause  of  the  South ;  he  had  died  for  it ;  it  could 
not  be  wrong.  I  looked  in  the  faces  of  the  officers  and  men 
around  me  and  read  patient  endurance  for  the  right.  I  was 
comforted.  I  laughed  at  myself  and  said,  Berwick,  you  are 
getting  morbid;  you  are  bilious;  go  to  the  doctor  and  get 
well  of  your  fancies. 


not  the  Federal  soldiers  also  think  their  cause  just  ?  If  not 
what  sort  of  men  are  they  ?  They  must  believe  they  are  right. 
And  one  side  or  the  other  must  be  wrong.  Which  is  it  ?  They 
are  millions,  and  we  are  millions.  Millions  of  men  are  joined 
together  to  perpetrate  wrong  while  believing  that  they  are 
right?     Can  such  a  condition  be? 

Even  supposing  that  most  men  are  led  in  their  beliefs  by 
other  men  in  whose  judgment  they  have  confidence,  are  the 
leaders  of  either  side  impure  ? 

ISTo;  if  they  are  wrong,  they  are  not  wrong  intentionally. 
Men  may  clilf  er  conscientiously  upon  state  policy,  even  upon 
ethics. 

Then  must  I  conclude  that  the  North,  believing  itself  rights 
is  wrong  in  warring  upon  the  South?  What  is  the  IsTorth 
fighting  for?  For  union  and  for  abolition  of  slavery;  but 
primarily  for  union. 

And  is  union  wrong  ?     Not  necessarily  wrong. 

What  is  the  South  fighting  for  ?  For  State  rights  and  f oi 
slavery;  but  principally  for  State  rights. 

And  is  the  doctrine  of  State  rights  wrong?  Not  necessarily 
wrong. 

Then,  may  both  North  and  South  be  right? 

The  question  startled  me.  I  had  heard  that  idea  before. 
Wliere?  Not  in  the  army,  I  was  certain.  I  tried  hard  tc 
remember,  but  had  to  confess  failure.  The  result  of  my 
thought  was  only  the  suggestion  that  both  of  two  seemingly 
opposite  thoughts  might  possibly  be  true. 

On  that  night  I  dreamed  of  my  childhood.  My  dream  tool? 
me  to  a  city,  where  I  was  at  school  under  a  teacher  who  was 
my  friend,  and  at  whose  house  I  now  saw  him.  The  man's 
face  was  so  impressed  upon  my  mind  that  when  I  awoke  ] 
retained  his  features.  All  day  of  the  9th,  while  we  were  crosS' 
ing  the  Eapidan  and  continuing  our  march  through  Madisor 
Court-PIouse  and  on  through  Culpeper,  I  thought  of  the  face  oJ 


my  dream.  I  thouglit  of  little  else.  Food  was  repugnant.  I 
had  fever,  and  was  fall  of  fancies.  I  was  surprised  by  the 
thought  that  I  had  twice  already  been  ill  in  the  army.  Once 
was  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  5  but  when  and 
where  was  the  other  ?  I  did  not  know,  yet  I  was  sure  that  I 
had  been  sick  in  the  army  before  I  joined  Captain  HaskelPs 
company,  and  before  I  ever  saw  Dr.  Frost. 

Long  did  I  wonder  over  this,  and  not  entirely  without  result. 
Suddenly  I  connected  the  face  of  my  dream  with  my  forgotten 
illness.  But  that  was  all.  My  old  tutor  was  a  doctor  and  had 
attended  me.    I  felt  sure  of  so  much. 

Then  I  wondered  if  I  could  by  any  means  find  the  Doctor's 
name.  Some  name  must  be  connected  with  the  title.  That 
he  was  Dr.  Some-one  I  had  no  doubt.  I  tried  to  make  Dr. 
Frost's  face  fit  the  face  of  my  dream,  but  it  would  not  fit. 
Besides,  I  knew  that  Dr.  Frost  had  never  been  my  teacher. 

We  had  gone  into  bivouac  about  one  o'clock,  some  two  miles 
north  of  Madison  Court-House.  This  advance  was  over  ground 
that  was  not  unfamiliar  to  me.  The  mountains  in  the  distance 
and  the  hUls  near  by,  the  rivers  and  the  roads,  the  villages  and 
the  general  aspect  of  this  farming  country,  had  been  impressed 
upon  my  mind  first  when  alone  I  hurried  forward  to  join  Jack- 
son's coin  Til  and  on  its  famous  march  around  Pope ;  and,  later, 
when  we  had  returned  from  the  Shenandoah  Yalley  after  Sharps- 
burg,  and  more  recently  still,  on  our  retreat  from  Pennsylvania. 

What  G-eneral  Lee's  purposes  were  now,  caused  much  specu- 
lation in  the  camp.  It  was  evident  that,  if  the  bulk  of  the 
army  had  not  as  yet  uncovered  Eichmond,  our  part  of  it  was 
very  far  to  the  left.  We  might  be  advancing  to  the  Yalley,  or 
we  might  be  trying  to  get  to  Meade's  rear,  just  as  Jackson  had 
moved  around  Pope  in  sixty-two;  another  day  might  show. 
The  most  of  the  men  believed  that  we  were  on  a  flank  march 
similar  to  Jackson's,  and  some  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  both  Ewell's  and  Hill's  corps  were  now  near  Madison 
Court-House. 
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I  felt  but  little  interest  in  tlie  talk  of  tlie  men.  My  mind 
was  upon  myself.  I  gave  my  comrades  no  encouragement  to 
speak  witli  me^  but  lay  apart,  moody  and  feverisk.  Occasion- 
ally my  tkouglit,  it  is  true,  reverted  to  tke  situation  of  tke 
army,  but  only  for  a  moment.  Something  was  about  to  be 
done ;  but  if  I  could  kave  controlled  events,  I  would  not  kave 
kaown  what  to  choose.  One  thing,  however,  began  to  loom 
clear  through  the  dim  future :  if  we  were  working  to  get  to 
Meade's  rear,  that  general  was  in  far  greater  danger  than  he 
had  been  at  Gettysburg.  With  Lee  at  Manassas  Junction, 
between  Meade  and  Washington,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
would  yield  from  starvation,  or  fight  at  utter  disadvantage; 
and  there  was  no  army  to  help  near  by,  as  McClellan^s  at 
Alexandria  in  sixty-two. 

The  night  brought  no  movement. 


XXXYI 

THE  ALPHABET 

'*  I  Stoop  not  to  despair ; 
For  I  have  TDattled  with  mine  agony, 
And  made  me  wings  wherewith  to  overfly 
The  narrow  circus  of  my  dungeon  wall."  — Bt 

Ok  tlie  next  day,  tlie  lOtli,  we  marclied  through 
I  recognized  the  place ;  I  had  straggled  through  it  oi 
to  Gettysburg.    Again  we  went  into  bivouac  early. 

That  afternoon  I  again  thought  of  Dr.  Frost's  advi' 
to  any  clew  I  should  ever  get  and  work  it  out ;  I  had 
wondered  how  I  could  make  a  step  toward  an  end. 

To  recover  a  lost  name  seemed  difdcult.  The  d 
said  will  was  required.  My  will  was  good.  I  began 
purpose  of  thinking  all  names  that  I  could  recall.  M 
limited.  Naturally  my  mind  went  over  the  roll  of  Co 
which,  from  having  heard  so  often,  I  knew  by  heart. 
Bell,  Bellot,  and  so  on ;  the  work  brought  an  idea. 
bered  hearing  some  one  say  that  a  forgotten  name 
recovered  with  the  systematic  use  of  the  alphabet 
dered  why  I  had  not  thought  at  once  of  this.  I  fe^ 
sense  of  relief.    I  now  had  a  purpose  and  a  plan. 

At  once  I  began  to  go  through  the  A-b's.  The  fir 
could  get  was  Abbey ;  the  next,  Abbott,  and  so  on,  tl 
names  built  upon  the  letter  A.  I  knew  nobody  by  su 
My  lost  name  might  be  one  of  these,  but  it  did  not  s< 


resulted  in  notliing.  I  tried  C,  botli  liard  and  soft,  think- 
ing intently  -whether  the  sound  awoke  any  response  in  my 
brain. 

I  abandoned  the  soft  C,  but  hard  C  did  not  sound  impossi- 
ble ;  I  stored  it  up  for  future  examination. 

Then  I  went  through  D  and  E,  and  so  on  down  to  Gr,  which 
I  separated  into  two  sounds,  as  I  had  already  done  with  C, 
soft  and  hard.  This  examination  resulted  in  my  putting 
hard  G  alongside  of  hard  C. 

H,  I,  and  J  were  examined  with  like  result  —  nothing. 

The  K  was  at  once  given  a  place  with  the  preferred  letters. 

L,  M,  ISr,  0  were  speedily  rejected. 

At  P  I  halted  long,  and  at  last  decided  to  hold  it  in  reserve, 
but  not  to  give  it  equal  rank  with  the  others. 

Q  gave  me  little  trouble.  I  ran  down  all  possible  names  in 
Q-u,  and  rejected  all. 

The  remainder  of  the  letters  were  examined  and  discarded. 

In  order  of  seniority  I  now  had  the  following  initial  let- 
ters :  C  hard,  Gr  hard,  ajid  K,  with  P  a  possibility. 

It  was  now  very  late,  but  I  could  not  sleep.  My  mind  was 
active,  though  I  found  to  my  surprise  that  it  was  more  nearly 
calm  than  it  had  been  for  days.  I  knew  that  I  ought  to  sleep, 
but  I  seemed  on  track  of  discovery.  It  had  taken  me  hours 
of  unremitting  labour  to  get  where  I  was,  —  monotonous  bu.t 
interesting  labour  —  and  it  would  likely  take  me  hours  more 
to  advance  a  single  step  farther. 

A  sudden  idea  presented  itself.  "What  if  the  name  was  a 
very  unusual  name,  one,  in  fact,  that  I  had  never  heard,  or 
seen  written,  except  as  the  name  of  this  Doctor  ?  This  thought 
included  other  thoughts  —  one  was  the  idea  of  a  written  name. 
I  had  been  following  but  one  line  of  approach,  while  there 
were  two,  —  sound  and  iovm.  I  had  not  considered  the  wHt- 
ten  approach,  but  now  I  saw  the  importance  of  that  process. 
Another  thought  was,  whether  it  would  help  me  for  the  name 


to  be  not  merely  imnsual,  but  entirely  unknown.  I  could  not 
decide  this  question.  I  saw  reasons  for  and  against.  If  it 
was  an  utterly  unknown  name,  except  as  applied  to  tlie  Doctor, 
I  might  never  recover  it ;  I  might  continue  to  roll  names  and 
names  through  my  brain  for  years  without  result,  if  my  brain 
could  bear  such  thought  for  so  long.  I  pictured  in  fancy  an 
old  man  who  had  forgotten  in  time  his  own  name,  and  had 
accepted  another,  wasting,  and  having  wasted,  the  years  of 
his  life  in  hunting  a  word  impossible  and  valueless.  But  I 
fought  this  fear  and  put  it  to  sleep.  The  uncommon  name 
would  cause  me  to  reject  all  common  names,  perhaps  at  first 
presentation ;  my  attention  would  be  concentrated  on  peculiar 
sounds  and  forms.  If  my  mind  were  now  in  condition  to 
respond  to  the  name,  I  might  get  it  very  soon. 

In  debating  this  point,  I  suppose  that  I  lost  sight  of  my 
objective,  for  I  sank  to  sleep. 

At  daylight  I  was  awake.  My  mind  held  fast  the  results 
of  the  night's  work.    I  wrote  as  follows :  — 

e  G  K p 

Before  we  marched  I  had  arranged  in  groups  the  names  that 
impressed  me.     I  had  G  without  any  following. 

For  G,  I  had  Gayle,  or  Gail. 

For  K,  Kame,  Karnes,  Eean,  Key,  Kinney,  Knight 

For  P,  only  Payne. 

We  marched.  My  head  was  full  of  my  list  of  names.  I 
knew  them  without  looking  at  what  I  had  written. 

All  at  once  I  dropped  the  C.  I  had  failed  to  add  to  the  bare 
initial  —  nothing  in  my  thought  could  follow  that  C. 

Why  had  I  held  the  C  so  long  ?  There  must  be  some  rea- 
son. What  was  its  peculiarity?  The  question  was  to  be 
solved  before  I  would  leave  it.  It  did  not  take  long.  I 
decided  that  I  had  been  attracted  to  it  simply  because  its 
sound  was  identical  with  K.  Then  K  loomed  up  large  in  my 
mind  and  took  enormous  nrecedence. 


Eut  anotlier,  or  rather  similar,  question  arose  in  regard  tc 
Payne.  If  K  was  so  prominent,  why  had  Payne  influenced 
,me  ?  It  took  me  an  hour  to  find  the  reason,  but  I  found  it^ 
for  I  had  determined  to  find  it.  It  was  simple,  after  all  —  the 
attraction  lay  in  the  letters  a-y-n-e.  At  once  I  added  to  my 
K's  the  name  Kayne,  although  the  name  evoked  no  interest. 
Thinking  of  this  name,  I  saw  that  Kane  was  much  easier  and 
added  it  to  my  list,  wondering  why  I  had  not  thought  of  it 
before. 

The  process  of  exclusion  continued.  Why  Kinney  ?  And 
why  Knight?  The  peculiarity  in  Kinney  seemed  to  be  the 
two  syllables ;  I  did  not  drop  the  name,  but  tried  to  sound  each 
of  my  others  as  two  syllables. 

"  What's  that  you  say,  Jones  ?  ^' 

It  was  Butler,  marching  by  my  side,  that  asked  the  question. 

I  stammered  some  reply.  I  had  been  saying  aloud,  "  Gay-le^ 
Ka-me,  Ka-mes,  Kay-me." 

The  march  continued.  I  knew  not  whether  we  were  passing 
through  woods  or  fields.  My  head  was  bent;  my  eyes  looked 
on  the  ground,  but  saw  it  not.  My  mouth  was  shut,  but  words 
rolled  their  sounds  through  my  ears — monotonous  sounds 
with  but  one  or  two  consonants  and  one  or  two  vowels. 

Suddenly  association  asserted  itseK.  I  thought  of  Captair 
HaskelPs  quotation  from  some  Persian  poet;  what  was  the 
poet's  name  ?  I  soon  had  it — ^ Khayyam — pronounced  Ki-yam 
I  added  Khayyam  and  Kiyam  to  my  list.     We  marched  on. 

^Vhy  Knight  ?  I  did  not  know.  My  work  seemed  to  revolve 
about  K-h.  I  felt  greatly  encouraged  with  Khayyam,  —  pro 
nounced  Ki-yam,  —  which  had  the  K  sound,  and  in  form  liac 
the  h.  But  was  there  nothing .  more  in  Knight  ?  [N'othin^s 
except  the  ultimate  t  and  the  long  vowel,  and  the  vowel  I  hac 
also  in  Ki-yam ;  the  lines  converged  every  way  toward  Ki,  oi 
toward  K-h-a-y,  pronounced  Ki. 

Again  I  tried  repeatedly,  using  the  long  sound  of  i  :  "  Gi-lo 


involuntarily  holding  to  tb.e  unfamiliar  sound. 

Eor  a  long  time  I  "worked  without  any  result,  and  I  became 
greatly  puzzled.  Then  a  help  came.  The  name  was  that  of 
a  doctor.  I  repeated  over  and  over,  "  Doctor  Gay-le,  Doctor 
Ka-me,  Doctor  Ka-mes,  Doctor  Kay-ne,  Doctor  Gi-le,  Doctor 
Ki-me,  Doctor  Ki-mes,  Doctor  Ki-yam."  The  last  name 
sounded  nearly  right. 

The  face  of  my  dream  -was  yet  easily  called  up  —  a  swarthy 
face  with  bright  black  eyes  and  a  great  brow.  I  repeated  all 
the  words  again,  and  at  each  name  I  brought  my  will  to  bear 
and' tried  to  fit  the  face  to  the  name:^  ^'Doctor  Gay-le,  they 
do  not  fit ;  Doctor  Ka-me,  they  do  not  fit  -,  Doctor  Kay-ne ;  no ; 
Doctor  Qi-le ;  still  less  Doctor  Ki-me,  Doctor  Ki-me,  Doctor 
Ki-me.^^ 

The  words  riveted  me.  They  did  not  satisfy  me,  yet  they 
dominated  all  other  words.  The  strangeness  of  the  name  did 
not  affect  me ;  in  fact,  the  name  was  neither  strange  nor 
familiar;  and  just  because  the  name  did  not  sound  strange, 
I  took  courage  and  hope.  I  reasoned  that  such  a  name  ought 
to  sound  strange,  and  that  it  did  not  was  cheering.  I  was  on 
the  brink  of  something,  I  knew  not  what. 

We  stacked  arms  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  Swell's  corps 
marched  by  on  a  road  crossing  ours  ;  it  took  so  long  to  go  by 
that  we  were  ordered  to  bivouac. 

My  brain  was  in  a  stir.  I  asked  myself  why  I  should  attach 
so  great  importance  to  the  recovery  of  one  man's  name,  and  I 
answered  that  this  one  name  was  the  clew  to  my  past  life,  and 
was  the  beginning  of  my  future  life;  the  recovery  of  one 
name  would  mean  all  recovery ;  I  had  resolved  to  never  aban- 
don the  pursuit  of  this  name,  and  I  felt  convinced  that  I  should 
find  it,  and  soon.  What  was  to  result  I  would  risk ;  months 
before,  I  had  not  had  the  courage  to  wish  to  know  my  past, 
but  now  I  would  welcome  change.  I  was  wretched,  alone  in 
the  world,  tired  of  life ;  I  would  hazard  the  venture.    Then, 


nate  or  shameful,  I  still  had  the  chance  to  escape  it — by  being 
silent,  if  not  in  any  other  way.  IsTothing  could  be  much  worse 
than  my  present  state. 

That  afternoon  and  night  we  were  on  picket,  having  been 
thrown  forward  a  mile  from  the  bivouac  of  the  division.  There 
was  now  but  one  opinion  among  the  men,  who  were  almost 
hilarious,  —  Lee's  army  was  flanking  Meade,  that  is,  Ewell 
and  Hill,  for  Longstreet  had  been  sent  to  Georgia  with  his 
corps.  But  why  were  we  making  such  short  marches  ?  Sev- 
eral reasons  were  advanced  for  this.  Wilson  said  we  were 
getting  as  near  as  possible  first,  "  taking  a  running  start,'^  to 
use  his  words.  Youmans  thought  that  General  Lee  wanted 
to  save  the  army  from  straggling  before  the  day  of  battle. 
Mackay  thought  Ewell  would  make  the  long  march,  and  that 
we  must  wait  on  his  movement.  Wilson  said  that  could  not 
be  so,  as  Ev/ell  had  marched  to  our  right. 

Kobody  had  any  other  belief  than  that  we  were  getting 
around  Meade.  We  were  now  almost  at  the  very  spot,  within 
a  few  miles  of  it,  from  which  Jackson's  rapid  march  to  Pope's 
rear  had  begun,  while  Meade  now  occupied  Pope's  former 
l)osition.  Could  General  Lee  hope  that  Meade,  with  Pope's 
example  staring  him  in  the  face,  would  allow  himself  to  be 
entrapped  ?    This  question  was  discussed  by  the  men. 

Mackay  thought  that  the  movement  of  our  army  througli 
the  Valley  last  June,  when  we  went  into  Pennsylvania,  would 
be  the  first  thing  Meade  would  recall. 

Wilson  answered  this  by  saying  that  the  season  was  too  fai 
advanced  for  Meade  to  fear  so  great  a  movement;  still,  Wil- 
son thought  that  General  Meade  would  hardly  suppose  that 
Lee  would  try  to  effect  the  very  thing  he  had  once  succeedeci 
in ;  besides,  he  said,  every  general  must  provide  against  everj 
contingency,  but  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  do  so,  and  ir 
neglecting  some  things  for  others,  he  runs  his  risks  and  takei 
his  cliances.    Meade  would  not  retreat  until  he  knew  that  tli( 


to  retreat  would  be  nonsense ;  and  if  Meade  waited  c 
h-ours  too  long,  it  wonld  be  all  up  with.  Mm ;  and  i 
started  too  early^  Lee  niiglit  change  Ms  tactics  and 
retreat. 

On  tlie  picket-line  my  search  was  kept  up.    We 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Rappahannock.    No  enemy  ^ 
side  of  the  river,  at  least  in  our  front.     Before  nij 
had  no  vedettes,  for  we  overlooked  the  river,  and  6 
was  a  vedette,  as  it  were.     I  lay  in  the  line,  trying  t( 
fii'st  step  leading  to  the  reconstruction  of  my  life. 
"  Doctor  Ki-me,  Doctor  Ki-me,  Doctor  Ki-me.^^ 
The  words  clung  to  me  obstinately.     Every  other 
been  abandoned,  I  asked  not  why;   involuntarily 
with  weaker  power  to    hold   me   had   been  drop] 
Ki-me,  strong   as  it  was,  was   imperfect.     It   did 
wrong,  but  deficient  rather;    something  was  neede 
plete  it  —  what  was  that  something  ? 

Evening  was  drawing  on.  Again  I  thought  of 
and  I  wondered  why.  I  vexed  my  brain  to  know  v 
it  because  Khayyam  was  a  poet  ?  No ;  that  could 
son.  Was  it  because  he  was  a  Persian  ?  I  could  s 
nection  there.  Was  it  because  of  the  peculiar  spell 
name?  It  might  be.  What  was  the  peculiarity 
form,  not  sound.  I  must  think  again  of  the  written 
name,  not  the  sound  only  of  the  word. 

Then  I  tried  "  Doctor  Khay-me,"  but  failed. 
I  knew  that  I  had  said  "Ki-me/^  and  had  n( 
"  Khay-me." 

By  an  effort  that  made  my  head  ache,  I  said  "  Doct 
and  simultaneously  reproduced  '^Doctor  Khay-me'^  ^ 
before  my  brain.    It  would  not  do. 

Yet,  though  this  double  process  had  failed,  T  w 
couraged.  I  thought  of  no  other  name.  Every  thin 
been  definitely  abandoned.     Without  reasoning  upoi 
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ttat  tlie  name  was  right,  and  I  kne-w,  as  if  by  intuition,  ho^ 
to  proceed  to  a  conclusion.  I  tried  again,  and  knew  "before 
hand  that  I  should  succeed. 

This  last  time  —  for,  as  I  say,  I  kaew  it  would  be  the  last  — 
I  did  three  things. 

There  was  yet  light.  I  was  lying  in  my  place  in  the  line, 
on  top  of  the  hill,  a  man  five  paces  from  me  on  either  side.  ] 
wrote  "Doctor  Khayme."  I  held  the  words  before  my  eyes;  ] 
called  the  face  of  my  dream  before  me;  I  said  to  the  face 
"Doctor  Ki-me." 


XXXVII 


A   DOtTBLK 


**  One  of  these  men  is  genius  to  the  other ; 
And  so  of  these :  which  is  the  natural  man, 
And  which  the  spirit  ?    Who  deciplicrs  Ihem  ?  " 

SlIAKKHl»KAKE. 

The  Doctor  was  before  me.  I  saw  a  woman  hy  liis  aido. 
She  was  Ms  dangliter.    I  knew  her  name —  Lydia. 

Wlrere  were  tliey  now  ?  Wliere  were  tlu\y  over  ?  I Te.r  Faei^ 
was  full  of  sweetness  and  dignity  —  yes,  and  ean\  It  woidd 
have  been  tlie  face  of  my  fancy,  but  for  the  look  of  eare. 

Unutterable  yearning  came  upon  me.  I  coidd  not  stici  the 
trees  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

For  an  instant  I  had  remained  without  motion,  without 
breath.    Now  I  felt  that  I  must  move  or  die. 

I  rose  and  began  to  stamp  my  feet,  wliieh  seemed  asleep. 
Peculiar  physical  sensations  shot  through  my  limbs.  1  i'lilt 
drunk,  and  leaned  on  my  rifle.  My  luinds  wore  one  upon  the 
other  upon  the  muzzle,  my  chin  resting  on  my  hands,  my  eyes 
to  the  north  star,  seeing  iiothi ng. 

Nothing?  Yes;  beyond  that  notliing  I  saw  a  vision  —  a 
vision  of  paradise. 

The  vision  changed.  I  saw  two  men  in  gray  ruuning  across 
a  bare  hill;  a  shell  burst  over  their  heads;  on(*.  thn^w  uj)  his 
hands  violentlv.  n,nf]  fp.ll.      TIia  i^ip.i-.rnM>  viunmlwwl 


cer  in  blue  -anif  orm.  was  showing  him  a  map.  I  could  see  the 
face  of  neither  officer  nor  man ;  both  were  in  blue. 

Farther  back  into  the  past,  seemingly,  this  man  was  pushed. 
I  saw  him  standing  on  a  shore,  with  Dr.  Khayme  and  Lydia. 
I  saw  him  sick  in  a  tent,  and  Dr.  Khayme  by  him  —  yes,  and 
Lydia. 

Still  further  the  scene  shifts  back.  I  see  the  man  in  blue 
helping  another  man  to  walk.  They  go  down  into  a  wood  and 
hide  themselves  in  a  secret  place.  I  can  see  the  spot ;  I  know 
it;  it  is  the  place  I  saw  at  Manassas.  The  man  helps  his 
comxDanion.     The  man  breaks  his  gun.     The  two  go  away. 

So,  after  all,  that  gun  at  Manassas  had  never  been  mine;  it 
had  belonged  to  this  man. 

Who  was  this  man  ? 

A  soldier,  evidently. 

What  was  his  name  ? 

I  did  not  know. 

Why  did  he  sometimes  wear  a  blue  uniform  ? 

He  must  be  a  Confederate  spy  ;  of  course  he  is  a  Confeder- 
ate spy. 

My  memory  refused  to  abandon  this  man.  I  had  knowr 
that  I  should  recover  the  Doctor,  and  I  had  supposed  that  the 
Doctor's  name  would  be  the  key  to  unlock  all  the  past,  so  thai 
my  memory  would  be  suddenly  complete  and  continuous,  bul 
now  I  found  the  Doctor  supplanted  by  a  strange  man  whose 
name  even  I  did  not  know,  and  who  acted  mysteriously, 
sometimes  seeming  to  be  a  Confederate  and  at  other  times  a 
Federal.  I  must  exert  my  will  and  get  rid  of  this  man :  he 
disturbs  me ;  he  is  not  real,  perhaps.  I  have  eaten  nothing : 
I  have  fever;  perhaps  this  man  is  a  creation  of  my  fever. 
I  will  get  rid  of  him. 

I  forced  the  Doctor  to  appear.  This  time  he  was  sitting  ii] 
an  ambulance,  but  not  alone.  The  man  was  with  him.  I  ban- 
ished the  picture,  and  tried  again. 


lying  hidden  in  a  straw  stack.  Ah  1  Willis !  That  name  has 
come  back. 

Who  is  Willis  ? 

I  do  not  know ;  only  Willis. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  be  following  np  the  man.  Can  I  not  recall 
the  Doctor  without  this  disturbing  shape  ?  I  try  hard,  and 
the  Doctor^s  face  flits  by  and  vanishes  before  I  can  even  tell 
its  outline. 

I  forced  the  Doctor  to  appear  and  reappear ;  but  he  would 
remain  an  instant  only  and  be  gone;  instead  of  him,  this 
strange  man  persisted,  and  contrary  to  my  will. 

My  heart  misgave  me.  Had  I  been  following  a  delusion  ? 
Was  there  no  Dr.  Khayme,  after  all,  and  worse  than  that, 
no  Lydia  ?  Her  face  was  again  before  me.  That  look  of  care 
—  of  worse  than  care,  anxiety  —  could  it  be  mere  fancy  ?  No ; 
the  face  was  the  face  of  my  fancy,  but  the  look  was  its  own. 
I  recognized  the  face,  but  the  expression  was  not  due  to  my 
thought  or  to  my  error ;  it  was  independent  of  me. 

I  saw  the  Doctor  and  Lydia  and  Willis  and  the  Man! 
Always  the  Man !  Lydia,  even,  could  not  lay  the  ghost  of 
the  strange  Man  who  sometimes  wore  blue  and  sometimes 
gray. 

Night  fell.  I  was  posted  as  a  vedette  near  the  river.  There 
was  nothing  in  my  front.  The  stars  came  out  and  the  moon. 
I  thought  of  the  moon  at  Chancellorsville,  and  of  the  moon  at 
Gettysburg,  and  of  my  Captain,  lying  in  a  soldier's  grave  in 
the  far-off  land  of  the  enemy.  My  brain  was  not  clear.  I  had 
a  buzzing  in  my  ears.  I  doubted  all  reality.  My  fancy 
bounded  from  this  to  that.  My  nerves  were  all  unstrung. 
I  felt  upon  the  boundary  edge  of  heaven  and  hell.  I  knew 
enough  to  craze  me  should  I  learn  no  more.  I  watched  the 
moon;  it  took  the  form  of  Lydia^s  face;  a  tree  became  the 
strange  Man  who  would  not  forsake  me. 

Who  was  the  Man  ?     He  gave  no  clew  to  his  identity.    He 


imaginary  only.  The  others  are  real.  I  know  the  Doctor  anc 
his  name.  I  know  Lyclia  and  her  name.  I  know  Willis  anc 
his  name.  The  Man's  face  and  name  are  unknown;  yet  doei 
he  come  unbidden  and  uppermost  and  always. 

I  made  an  effort  to  begin  at  the  end  of  my  memory  anc 
go  back.  I  retraced  our  present  march  —  then  back  to  th( 
Valley  —  then  Falling  Waters  —  Hagerstown  —  Gettysburg  ~ 
the  march  into  Pennsylvania  —  Chancellorsville  —  illness  — 
the  march  to  Fredericksburg — Shepherdstown  —  Sharpsbur^ 

—  Harper's  Ferry  —  Manassas  —  the  Spot,  with  a  broken  gui 
and  with  Willis  —  Ah !  a  new  thought,  at  which  I  stagger  f oi 
an  instant — then  my  wound  at  Gaines's  Mill  —  then  Dr 
Frost,  and  that  is  all. 

But  I  have  a  new  discovery :  Willis  was  the  injured  man  ai 
second  Manassas. 

But  no;  that  could  not  be  second  Manassas — it  was  firs" 
Manassas. 

Distinctly  Willis  was  shot  at  first  Manassas;  the  Mai 
helped  Willis.     Why  should  he  help  Willis  ? 

Another  and  puzzling  thought:  How  should  I  know  Willii 

—  a  Yankee  soldier  ? 

I  know  his  face  and  I  know  his  name. 

I  must  hunt  this  thought  down. 

Is  it  that  I  have  heard  this  story  ?  Kot  in  my  presen 
time  of  experience.  Is  it  that  Willis  was  made  prisoner  tha 
day  —  he  and  his  companion,  there  in  the  woods?  It  migli 
have  been  so. 

But  did  I  not  see  the  strange  man  break  his  gun  and  g( 
away  from  the  spot  ?     He  was  not  captxrred. 

Yet  I  may  have  been  hidden  in  the  woods  near  by,  watching 
these  two  men.  I  must  try  to  remember  whether  I  saw  wha 
became  of  them. 

Then  I  imagine  myself  hidden  behind  a  log.  T  watch  thi 
strange  man;  he  binds  up  Willis's  leg.      I  see  him.  help  th( 


Why  co-uld  I  not  see  that  before  —  with  the  stripes  on  hig 
arm  ?  Of  conrse  hidden  near  by  I  could  see  that  Willis  was  g 
sergeant ;  but  how  could  I  know  that  his  name  was  AYillis  i 
Possibly  I  heard  the  strange  man  call  Jiim  Jake  —  So  !  agaii 
it  comes.     I  have  the  full  name. 

But  I  must  follow  them  if  I  can.  The  strange  man  helps 
Willis  to  rise,  and  puts  his  gun  under  the  sergeant's  shoulde] 
for  a  crutch,  and  helps  him  on  the  other  side.  They  begin  tc 
move,  but  Willis  drops  the  gun,  for  it  sinks  into  the  sofi 
ground,  and  is  useless.  Then  the  strange  man  breaks  his  gui 
and  the  two  go  away.  I  see  them  moYing  slowly  through  th( 
woods  — but  strange  I  they  are  no  farther  from  me  than  before 
I  must  have  really  followed  them  that  day.  They  go  on  anc 
get  into  the  creek,  and  climb  with  difficulty  the  farther  bank 
and  rest.  Again  they  start — they  reach  a  stubble  field;  I  sec 
some  straw  stacks;  the  strange  man  kneels  by  one  of  th( 
stacks  and  works  a  hollow ;  he  tells  Willis  to  lie  down ;  ther 
he  speaks  to  Willis  again,  and  I  can  hear  every  word  he  says 
he  tells  Willis  to  go  to  sleep;  that  he  will  try  to  get  help 
that  if  he  does  not  return  by  noon  to-morrow,  Willis  mus- 
look  out  for  himself  —  maybe  he'd  better  surrender.  Anc 
Willis  says,  ^'  God  bless  you,  Jones.'' 

And  now  I  have  the  man's  name,  Jones  —  a  name  commoi 
enough. 

I  must  hunt  this  Jones  down  —  where  have  I  known  i 
Jones  ?  But  I  must  not  now  be  diverted  by  him ;  I  mus 
stick  to  Willis. 

Then  I  watch  Willis,  but  only  for  an  instant ;  I  feel  en 
trained  by  Jones,  and  I  go  with  Jones  even  though  I  want  t< 
see  what  becomes  of  Willis. 

It  gets  dark,  yet  I  can  see  Jones.  He  goes  rapidly,  thoug] 
I  feel  that  he  is  weary.  He  stands  on  a  narrow  road,  and  '. 
hear  sounds  of  rattling  harness,  and  he  sees  a  wagon  moving 
He  stops  and  looks  at  the  wagon ;  I  see  a  man  get  out  of  th^ 


Jones  ?  ^^  Then  I  wonder  who  this  man  is^  and  though  I  won- 
der I  yet  know'  that  he  is  Dr.  Khayme.  Jones  sinks  to 
the  ground ;  the  Doctor  calls  for  hrandy.  Then  the  Doctor 
and  Jones  and  the  wagon  turn  round  in  my  head  and  all  van- 
ish, and  I  find  myself  a  vedette  on  the  ]^orth  Fork  of  the 
Eappahannock,  and  pull  myself  together  with  a  jerk. 

It  had  been  vivid;  intense,  real.  I  did  not  understand  it, 
but  I  could  not  doubt  it. 

The  relief  came,  and  I  went  back  to  the  picket-line  and 
took  my  place  near  the  right  of  Company  H. 

What  next  ?  I  had  come  to  a  stop.  Jones  had  fallen  to 
the  ground,  and  that  was  as  far  as  I  could  get.  What  had 
happened  to  him  after  that  ? 

My  interest  in  Jones  had  deepened.  I  had  tried  to  get  rid 
of  him  and  failed;  now,  when  he  disappeared  of  himself,  I 
tried  to  see  him,  and  failed.  I  wish  to  say  that  my  memory 
served  me  no  longer  in  regard  to  Jones.  There  was  a  blank  — 
a  blank  in  regard  to  Jones  and  in  regard  to  myself  also.  I 
had  got  to  the  end  of  that  experience,  for  I  had  no  doubt  that 
it  was  an  experience  of  my  own  in  some  incomprehensible 
connection  with  Jones. 

Then  I  return  to  Willis  again  —  and,  wonder  of  wonders,  I 
see  Jones  and  Dr.  Khayme  with  Willis  at  the  straw.  There 
is  another  man  also.  Who  is  he  ?  I  do  not  know.  He  and 
Jones  lift  Willis  into  an  ambulance,  and  all  go  away  into 
darkness. 

My  mind  was  now  in  a  tangle.  Jones  had  abandoned 
Willis,  yet  had  not  abandoned  him.  Which  of  the  two  inci- 
dents was  true  ?  IsTeither  ?  •  Both  ?  If  both,  which  followed 
the  other  ?    I  did  not  know. 

I  try  to  follow  Willis ;  I  cannot.  I  try  to  follow  Dr. 
Xhayme ;  I  fail.  I  had  tried  to  follow  Jones,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  a  measure ;  I  try  again,  and  fail. 

Kow  I  see  this  fact,  which  seems  to  me  remarkable :  I  can- 


present. 

Jones  —  Jones  —  wliere  liave  I  known  a  man  named  Jones  ? 
Jones,  tlie  corporal  in  Company  H,  was  killed  at  Gettysburg ; 
he  is  tlie  only  Jones  I  can  recall.  Yet  I  must  have  had  rela- 
tions with  a  different  Jones ;  who  was  he  ?  I  must  try  to 
get  him. 

The  Doctor's  face  again ;  Jones,  too,  is  there.  Jones  is  with 
the  Doctor  in  a  tent  at  night,  and  they  are  getting  ready  — 
getting  ready  for  what  ?  A  package  has  been  made.  They 
are  talking.  The  lights  are  put  out  and  I  lose  the  Doctor,  but 
I  can  yet  see  Jones.  In  the  dim  light  of  the  stars  he  comes 
out  of  the  tent ;  a  man  on  a  horse  is  near ;  he  holds  another 
horse,  ready  saddled.  Jones  mounts,  and  the  two  ride  away. 
And  I  hear  Jones  ask,  "  What  is  your  name  ?  '^  and  I  hear  the 
man  reply,  "  Jones." 

What  folly  1 

But  the  other  Jones  asks  also,  "  Don't  you  know  me  ?  "  and 
then  another  picture  comes  before  me,  but  dimly,  for  it  seems 
almost  in  the  night:  Jones  —  this  new  Jones  —  is  standing 
near  a  prostrate  horse  as  black  as  jet  and  is  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  Union  men,  and  the  other  Jones  is  there,  too,  and  I 
see  that  he  is  joyful  that  Jones  is  caught.  What  utter  folly  I 
Is  everybody  to  be  named  Jones  ?  I  have  followed  one  Jones 
and  have  found  two  —  possibly  three.  Who  is  the  true 
Jones  ?  Is  there  any  true  Jones  ?  Has  my  fevered  brain  bui 
conjured  up  a  picture,  or  series  of  pictures,  of  events  that 
never  had  existence?  Why  should  one  Jones  be  glad  thai 
another  Jones  was  caught  ?    I  give  up  this  new  Jones. 

Now  I  was  thinking  without  method  —  in  a  daze.  Every 
line  had  resulted  in  an  end  beyond  wliich  was  a  blank,  or  else 
confusion.     I  gave  myself  up  to  mere  revery. 

Somehow,  1  had  trust;  I  felt  that  I  was  at  a  beginning 
which  was  also  an  end.  I  had  come  far.  I  had  recovered  the 
name  of  Dr.  Khayme,  and  of  Lydia,  of  Sergeant  Jake  Willis, 


of  Jones,  witli  possibly  anotlier  Jones;  witli  these  names  I 
ought  to  work  out  the  whole  enigma.  I  knew  that  Jones  was 
the  man  who  had  broken  his  gnn ;  the  man  who  had  helj^ed 
Willis ;  the  man  who  had  been  under  the  bursting  shell  on  the 
hill.  Yes,  and  another  thought^  —  the  man  who  had  been 
wounded  there. 

I  knew  that  Lydia  was  the  Doctor's  daughter.  A  few  more 
relations  found  would  untangle  everything.  But  how  to  find 
more  ?  I  must  think.  Yet  thinking  seemed  weak.  I  believed 
that  if  I  could  quit  thinking,  the  thing  would  come  of  itself 
Yet  how  to  quit  thinking  ?  I  remembered  that  I  had  received 
lessons  upon  the  power  of  the  will  from  Captain  Haskell 
and  .  .  .  from  .  .  .  somebody  .  .  .  who? — Why,  Doctor  Khayme 
of  course. 

And  now  another  new  thought,  or  fancy.  What  relation,  ii 
any,  could  there  be  between  the  Captain  and  the  Doctor  ?  Ir 
a  confused  way  I  groped  in  the  tangle  of  this  question  tinti 
I  became  completely  lost  again,  having  gained,  however,  th( 
knowledge  that  Dr.  Khayme  had  taught  me  concerning  the  will 

I  lay  back  and  closed  my  eyes,  to  try  to  banish  thought 
the  effort  was  vain.  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  dreamed.  I  coulc 
recall  the  Doctor's  dark  face,  his  large  brow,  his  bright  eyes 
and  a  pipe  —  yes,  a  pipe,  with  its  carven  bowl  showing  j 
strange  head;  and  I  could  recall  more  easily  the  Captain' 
long  jaw,  and  triangle  of  a  face,  and  even  the  slight  lisp  witl 
which  he  spoke.  What  relationship  had  these  two  men  ?  I: 
Captain  Haskell  had  ever  known  Dr.  Khayme,  should  I  no 
have  heard  him  speak  of  the  Doctor  ?  I  had  known  the  Cap 
tain  since  I  had  known  the  Doctor;  where  had  I  known  thi 
Doctor  ?  Where  had  I  known  him  first  ?  He  had  been  m^ 
teacher.  Where  ?  I  remembered  —  in  Charleston !  But  wh] 
does  the  Doctor  associate  with  Willis,  who  is  distinctly  i 
Federal  soldier,  and  with  Jones,  who  is  sometimes  a  Federal ' 
I  can  see  the  Doctor  in  an  ambulance  —  and  in  a  tent ;  he  mus' 
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All !  yes ;  Willis  is  a  prisoner,  after  all,  and  in  ti 
erate  hospital. 

The  thought  of  a  possible  relationship  between  t' 
and  the  Captain  continued  to  come.  Why  should  1 
such  a  possibility?  My  brain  became  clearer.  I 
must  be  in  Charleston.  The  Captain  may  have  1 
Doctor  in  Charleston.  They  may  have  been  frien 
talked  of  similar  subjects  —  at  least,  they  had  yi€ 
affected  me  similarly.  Yet  that  might  mean  nothing 
to  give  up  the  thought. 

Again  the  Doctor's  face,  and  the  Captain.  Eor 
instant  these  two  men  seemed  to  me  to  be  at  onc6 
and  separate  —  even  opposite.  How  preposterous 
the  same  moment  I  remembered  that  the  Captain 
said  he  was  not  sure  that  there  was  such  a  conditio' 
lute  individuality.  Preposterous  or  not,  the  though 
once,  had  brought  another  in  its  train :  I  had  never 
two  men  together,  and  I  had  never  seen  the  Doctc 
Jones.  Wherever  the  Doctor  was,  there  was  Jones  a 
came  again  the  former  glimmering  notion  of  double 
opposite  identity.  Was  Jones  two?  He  was  se 
federal  and  a  Confederate.  I  had  supposed,  weak! 
was  a  Confederate  spy  in  a  Federal  uniform ;  but  h 
at  Manassas  had  not  borne  out  the  supposition.  He 
broken  his  gun  rather  than  have  it  fall  into  the  han( 
federates,  and  had  helped  a  wounded  Federal.  1 
that  conduct  might  have  been  part  of  a  very  deep  pi 
plan?  To  deceive  the  enemy  so  fully  that  he  wo 
ceived  everywhere  as  one  of  them  ?  Yes ;  or  rather 
entire  conformity  with  his  supposed  character, 
always  act  the  complete  Federal  when  with  Federa 
no  suspicion  should  attach  to  him.  ISTo  doubt  he  hac 
in  the  Federal  camp  until  he  had  got  the  inf  ormati 
and  had  returned  to  the  Confederates  before  he 
wounded  bv  the  shell. 


every  effort  I  had  made,  on  these  lines,  had  but  entangled  me 
more.  That  Jones  was  a  Confederate  spy,  was  highly  proba- 
ble; this  absurd  notion  of  a  double  had  drawn  me  away  from 
the  right  track  \  he  was  a  double,  it  is  true,  but  only  on  the 
surface ;  he  was  a  Confederate  acting  the  Federal. 

Jones  interests  me  intensely.  There  is  something  extraordi- 
nary about  him.  No  man  that  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of  seems  to 
possess  his  capacity  to  interest  me.  Yet  his  only  peculiarity 
is  that  he  changes  clothing.  No,  not  his  only  one;  he  has 
another :  he  is  absolutely  ubiquitous. 

That  he  has  some  close  relationship  with  me  is  clear.  Why 
clear  ?  Just  because  I  cannot  get  rid  of  him  ?  Is  that  a  reason  ? 
Nothing  is  clear.  My  head  is  not  clear.  All  this  mysterious 
Jones  matter  may  be  delusion.  Dr.  Khayme  is  fact,  and  Lydia 
is  fact,  and  Willis ;  but  as  to  this  Jones,  or  these  Joneses,  I 
doubt.  Doubt  is  not  relief.  Jones  remains.  Wherever  I  turn 
I  find  him.  He  will  not  down.  If  he  is  a  fact,  he  must  be 
the  most  important  person  related  to  my  life.  More  so  than 
Lydia? 

What  is  Jones  to  me  ?  My  mind  confesses  defeat  and 
struggles  none  the  less.  Could  he  be  a  brother  ?  Can  it  be 
possible,  after  all,  that  my  name  is  B.  Jones  ?  Anything  seems 
possible.  Yet  a  thought  shows  me  that  this  supposition  is 
untenable.  If  I  am  Berwick  Jones,  and  the  spy  was  my 
brother,  I  should  have  heard  of  him  long  ago. 

Why  ?  why  should  I  hear  of  him,  when  I  could  not  hear  of 
myself  ?  The  Confederate  army  may  have  had  a  score  of  spies 
named  Jones,  and  I  had  never  heard  of  one  of  them. 

But  if  he  had  been  my  brother,  ^e  would  have  hunted  we, 
and  would  have  found  me  !     That  was  it. 

This  thought  was  more  reasonable  —  but  .  .  .  he  might  have 
been  killed ! 

He  must  have  been  killed  by  the  sheU  on  the  hill  .  .  . 
yes  .  .  .  that  is  why  I  can  trace  him  no  farther.      I  have 


never  seen  him  since.  Wliy  had.  I  at  first  assumed  that  he  had 
been  wounded  only  ?  I  see  that  I  assumed  too  much —  or  too 
little.  I  had  seen  him  under  the  fire,  and  had  seen  him  no 
more ;  that  was  all. 

Yet  I  knew  absolutely  and  strangely  that  Jones  had  not 
been  killed. 

It  is  certain  that  the  memory,  in  retracing  a  succession  of 
events,  does  not  voluntarily  take  the  back  track ;  it  goes  over 
the  ground  again,  just  as  the  events  succeeded,  from  antece- 
dent to  consequent,  rather  than  backward.  It  is  more  difi&cult 
—  leaving  memory  aside  —  to  take  present  conditions  and  dis- 
cover the  unknown  which  evolved  these  conditions,  than  to 
take  present  conditions  and  show  what  will  be  evolved  from 
them.  Of  course,  if  we  already  know  what  preceded  these 
conditions,  there  is  no  discovery  to  be  claimed  —  and  that  is 
what  I  am  saying :  that  with  our  knowledge  of  the  present, 
the  future  is  not  a  discovery ;  it  is  a  mere  development  natu- 
rally augured  from  the  present.  An  incapable  general  means 
defeat,  but  defeat  does  not  imply  an  incapable  general. 

l!Tow,  I  had  been  trying  to  begin  with  Jones  on  the  bare  hill 
where  I  had  seen  him  latest,  and  to  go  back,  but  my  efforts 
had  only  proved  the  truth  of  the  foregoing.  I  had  only  jumped 
back  a  considerable  distance,  and  from  the  past  had  followed 
Jones  forward  as  well  as  my  imperfect  powers  permitted; 
again  I  had  jumped  back  and  had  followed  him  until  he  met 
the  Doctor  in  the  night.  The  episode  of  lifting  Willis  into  the 
ambulance  seemed  a  separate  event  of  very  short  duration. 
My  mind  had  unconsciously  appreciated  the  difficulty  of  work- 
ing backward,  and  had  in  reality  endeavoured  to  avoid  that 
almost  impossible  process  by  dividing  Jones  into  several  peri- 
ods and  following  the  events  of  each  period  in  order  of  time 
and  succession.  I  now,  without  having  willed  to  think  it,  be- 
came conscious  of  this  difficulty,  and  I  yielded  at  once  to  sug- 
gestion. I  would  begin  anew,  and  would  help  the  natural 
process. 


in  blue,  helps  another  man  in  blue  and  I  follow  him  until  I 
lose  him  when  he  reaches  the  Doctor.  Second,  Jones,  in  blue, 
and  the  Doctor  come  to  Willis  again  —  and  then  I  lose  Jones 
and  all  of  them.  Third,  Jones — alone  and  in  gray — ris  in  the 
act  of  falling,  -with  a  shell  bursting  over  him,  and  I  lose  him. 

I  had  no  donbt  of  the  order  in  which  these  events  had  oc- 
curred, and  none  whatever  of  the  fact  that  all  of  Jones's  life 
had  been  lost  to  me,  if  not  indetul  to  himself,  when  1  saw  him 
fall.  Now  1  wanted  to  find  ccmnecting  events;  1  wanted  to 
know  how  to  join  the  Jones  at  the  secret  phace  in  the  woods 
with  the  Jont^^s  that  I  had  seen  fall,  and  1  set  my  memory  to 
W(n*k,  but  obtained  nothing.  The  scene  on  the  hill  seemed 
unn^.lat(Ml  to  that  of  Willis. 

There  was  remembrance,  it  is  tnie,  of  Jones  walking  through 
a  forest  at  niglit,  but  the  scene  was  so  indistinct  that  I  could 
mak(^,  nothing  out  of  it;  1  could  not  delude  even  whether  it  had 
occurred  bi^for(^  the  time  of  Manassas.  Tluni,  too,  there  wa^ 
rtH'oUection  of  Jou(^s  in  a  tent,  and  of  an  oilicer  in  bliu»,  show- 
ing him  a  map,  and  I,  could  also  remember  that  I  had  setni  oi 
heard  that  Jones  had  been  on  a  shore  with  the  Doctor  anc 
Lydia.  These  events  had  no  connection.  Between  tJoues  ii 
blu(^  and  Jones  in  gray  there  were  gaps  which  I  could  no1 
cross. 

Yi't  I  set  myself  diligently  to  the  tavSk  of  joining  th(\st 
events  with  the  more  important  ones:  taxing  my  nu'.mory 
diving  into  the  past,  hunting  for  the  slightest  clews. 

And  there  was  another  event,  farther  back  sec^niingly  in  tlu 
dim  past,  that  I  could  faintly  recall  —  Jones,  siek  in  a  teni 
with  the  Doctor  atteiuling  him  .  .  .  y(\s,  and  some  one  else  ii 
tlu5  tent.  I  strained  my  head  to  recall  this  sct^ne  more  clearly 
In  this  case  Jones  had  no  uniform;  neither  did  the  other? 
wear  uniform.  And  now  a  new  doubt — why  in  a  tent  an( 
without  uniform  ? 

For  a  moment  I  tried  to  settle  this  question  by  answering 


forms  at  so  early  a  period ;  but  the  answer  proved  unsatis- 
factory.  I  kaew  or  felt  tliat  Doctor  Khayme's  relationship 
with  me  was  so  near  that,  had  he  been  a  Confederate  surgeon, 
he  would  have  found  me  long  since. 

Yet  the  Doctor  might  be  dead,  as  well  'as  Jones,  was  the 
thought  wiiich  followed. 

But  I  knew  again  that  Jones  was  still  alive.  How  I  knew 
itj  I  could  not  have  told,  but  I  knew  it. 

Then,  too,  there  was  a  strange  feeling  of  something  like 
intuition  in  my  knowing  that  Jones  was  sick  —  why  should 
Jones  not  be  wounded  rather  than  sick  ?  How  could  I  know 
that  this  scene  in  the  tent  was  not  the  sequence  of  the  scene 
of  the  bursting  shell  ?  But  I  say  that  I  knew  Jones  was  sick, 
and  not  wounded.     How  could  I  know  this  ? 

And  there  was  yet  a  third  instance  of  unreasoning  know- 
ledge—  I  knew  that  Jones  was  in  gray  in  the  night  and  in  a 
dense  forest. 

I  examined  myself  to  see  whether  I  believed  in  intuition, 
and  I  reached  the  conclusion  that  only  one  of  these  events  was 
an  instance  of  knowledge  without  a  foundation  in  reason.  I 
knew  that  Jones  was  in  gray  in  the  dark  night.  Had  I  been 
told  so  ?  Had  he  told  me  so  ?  I  knew  that  he  had  been  sick. 
Had  he  told  me  so  ?  In  any  case,  I  knew  these  things  and 
knew  that  my  knowledge  was  simple.  But  how  could  I  know 
that  Jones  was  now  alive  ? 

Why  should  Jones  be  alive  ?  The  only  answer  I  could  then 
make  was,  that  I  felt  sure  of  the  fact.  I  had  no  reason  to 
advance  to  myself  for  this  knowledge,  or  feeling.  I  felt  that 
it  was  more  than  intuition.  I  felt  that  it  was  experience,  not 
the  experience  of  sight  or  hearing  or  any  of  the  senst'S,  but 
experience  nevertheless — subconscious,  if  you  wish  to  call  it  so 
in  these  days.  Though  the  experience  was  inexplicable,  it  was 
none  the  less  valid.  I  wondered  at  myself  for  thinking  this, 
yet  I  did  not  doubt.     There  are  many  avenues  to  the  soul.     To 


know  that  a  man  is  alive,  seeing  Mm  walk  is  not  essential,  nor 
hearing  him  speak,  nor  touching  his  beating  pnlse ;  he  may  be 
motionless  and  dumb,  yet  will  he  hare  the  life  of  expression 
and  intelligence  in  his  face.  Communication  between  mind 
and  mind  does  not  depend  on  nearness  or  direction.  But  I  saw 
no  face.  Intelligence  resides  not  in  feature ;  the  change  of 
feature  is  but  one  of  its  myriad  effects.  The  mind  of  the 
world  affects  every  individual  mind  .  .  .  where  did  I  hear  such 
an  idea  advanced  ?  From  whom  ?  Dr.  Khayme,  beyond  a 
doubt. 

I  was  sure  of  it.  And  then  opened  before  me  a  page,  and  many 
pages,  of  the  past,  in  which  I  read  the  Doctor's  philosophy. 

I  remembered  his  opinions  ...  he  was  a  disbeliever  in 
war  .  .  .  why,  then,  was  he  in  the  army  ? 

Perhaps  he  was  not  in  the  army.  Yet  was  he  not  doing 
service  as  a  surgeon  ?  Was  he  not  attending  to  Jones,  sick  in 
a  tent  ?  But  the  tent  itself  did  not  prove  the  existence  of  an 
army.     The  Doctor  wore  no  uniform. 

But  a  tent  is  strong  presumption  of  an  army.  Was  the 
Doctor  a  surgeon  ?  And  the  ambulance  .  .  .  the  tent  coupled 
with  the  ambulance  made  the  army  almost  certain.  And 
Jones  and  Willis,  both  soldiers,  assisted  by  the  Doctor  .  .  . 
yes,  the  Doctor  must  be  an  army  surgeon,  although  he  wears 
no  uniform.  Perhaps  he  wears  uniform  only  on  occasions; 
when  at  work  at  his  calling  he  puts  it  off. 

I  have  gained  a  position  from  which  I  must  examine  every- 
thing anew  —  in  a  new  light. 

I  consider  the  Doctor  a  surgeon  in  the  army.  Why  has  he 
not  found  me  ?  Again  comes  that  thought  of  double  person- 
ality, and  this  time  it  will  not  down  so  easily.  I  can  remem- 
ber the  Doctor's  utterances  upon  the  universal  mind,  and  upon 
the  power  of  the  will.  I  can  remember  that  I  had  almost 
feared  him  .  .  .  and  suddenly  I  remember  that  Willis  had  said 
that  the  Doctor  could  read  the  mind  . .  .  What  !     Who  ?    I  ? 
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My  brain  reeled.     I  was  faint  and  dizzy.     If  tb 
march  had  come,  I  could  not  have  moved. 

What  was  this  new  and  strange  knowledge  ?     I: 
come  ?     I  had  simply  remembered  tliat  Willis  had 
that  the  Doctor  Qould  tell  what  another  man  was  tlii 
I  had  known  that  Willis  had  spoken  the  words  to  m 

Then  I  was  Jones.  ISfo  wonder  I  conld  not  {. 
him,  for  he  had  my  mind  in  his  body.  Ouo  mi 
bodies  ?  How  could  that  be  ?  But  I  remember  tin 
tain  warned  me  against  attributing  to  mind  extensioi 
bility  or  any  property  of  matter.  I  am  a  double 
more.  Who  knows  but  that  the  relation  of  nund 
is  the  relation  of  unity  ?  It  must  be  so.  I  can  see 
Jones.  1^0  wonder  that  I  felt  tired  when  ho  was 
wonder  that  I  knew  he  wore  gray  in  the  night;  : 
that  I  knew  he  was  not  dead. 

Yes,  the  broken  gun  was  mine ;  I  have  been  a  C 
spy.    I  am  Jones  Berwick  and  I  am  Berwick  Jones, 


XXXYIII 

IDENTITY 

**  Whicli  is  the  side  that  I  must  go  withal  ? 
I  am  with  both  :  each  army  hath  a  hand  ; 
And,  in  their  rage,  I  having  hold  of  both. 
They  whirl  asunder,  and  dismember  me." 

—  Shakespeare. 

I  HAD  been  in  the  battle  of  Manassas,  fighting  in  the  ranks 
of  bine  soldiers  —  yes,  I  remember  the  charge  and  the  defeai 
and  the  rout.  How  vividly  I  now  remember  the  words  — 
strange  I  thought  them  then  —  of  Dr.  Khayme.  He  hac 
said  that  it  might  be  a  spy's  duty  to  desert  even,  in  ordei 
to  accomplish  his  designs. 

Had  this  suggestion  been  made  before  the  fact?  I  an 
again  in  a  mist.  But  what  matter?  I  had  not  deserted  ir 
reality ;  I  had  only  pretended  to  desert.  '  Yet  I  think  it  strange 
that  I  cannot  remember  what  Jones  Berwick  felt  when  decid 
ing  to  act  the  deserter.  Had  he  found  pretended  desertior 
necessary? 

Yes,  undoubtedly;  unless  he  had  passed  himself  off  as  2 
deserter  he  could  not  have  been  received  into  the  Yankee 
army,  and  I  now  knew  that  I  was  once  in  that  army. 

But  why  could  I  not  have  joined  it  as  a  recruit  ? 

Simply  because  Jones  Berwick  was  in  the  Confederate 
army ;  I  could  not  have  easily  gone  North  to  enlist. 


1-1     T    . 


I  joined,  or  when  Berwick  Jones  joined,  Company  H.  I  had 
been  compelled  to  lay  aside  the  Confederate  uniform,  and  join 
as  a  recruit  dressed  in  ciyilian^s  clothing,  merely  because  I 
could  not  bear  to  have  questions  asked.  So,  when  I  had 
played  the  federal,  if  I  had  presented  myself  in  a  blue  uni- 
form, I  could  not  have  answered  questions,  and  the  require- 
ment to  report  to  my  company  would  have  destroyed  my  whole 
plan. 

Yet  it  was  just  possible  that  I  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
civilian's  clotMng,  and  had  joined  the  Federals  as  a  pretended 
recruit,  just  as  I  had  joined  Company  H  later.  This  was  less 
unlikely  when  coupled  with  the  thought  that  possibly  my  first 
experience  in  this  course  had  had  some  hidden  influence  on 
my  second. 

But  why  is  it  that  I  cannot  recall  my  first  service  as  a  Con- 
federate ?  The  question  disturbs  me.  My  peculiar  way  of 
forgetting  must  be  the  reason.  When,  as  Jones  Berwick  the 
Confederate,  I  became  Berwick  Jones  the  Federal,  there  must 
have  come  upon  my  mind  a  phase  of  oblivion  similar  to  that 
which  clouded  it  when  I  became  a  Confederate  again. 

Yet  this  explanation  is  weak.  IiTo  such  thing  could  occur 
twice  just  at  the  critical  time  .  .  .  unless  .  .  .  some  power, 
mysterious  and  profound.  .  .  .  What  was  Dr.  Khayme  in  all 
this? 

And  another  thought,  which  bewilders  me  no  less.  On  my 
musket  I  had  carved  J-  B-  I  was  Jones  Berwick  as  a  Tederal. 
Then  I  must  always  have  been  Berwick  Jones  when  a  Confed- 
erate. How  did  I  ever  get  to  be  Berwick  Jones  ?  How  did  I 
ever  become  Jones  Berwick  ?  Which  was  I  at  first  ?  Had  I 
ever  deserted  ?    Had  I  ever  been  a  spy  ?    I  doubt  everything. 

My  mind  became  clearer.  I  conld  connect  events  :  the  first 
Manassas,  or  Bull  Eun ;  the  helping  of  Willis ;  the  meeting 
with  the  Doctor ;  the  return  to  Willis ;  the  shore  and  the  battle 
of  the  ships;  the  Merrimac;  the  line  of  the  Warwick;  the 


biill ;  a  blank,  whicli  my  double'  memory  knew  bow  to  fill,  and 
bbe  ^bsequent  events  of  my  second  seryice  in  our  army. 
N"otbing  important  seemed  lacking  since  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run.  Before  tbat  battle  everytbing  was  confusion.  My  borne 
was  still  imknown.  Tbe  friends  of  my  former  life,  so  far  as  I 
could  remember,  bad  been  Federals,  if  Dr.  Kbayme  and  Lydia 
could  be  called  Federals. 

Yet  I  supposed  my  borne  was  Cbarleston.  My  memory  now 
began  witb  tbat  city.  Tbere  were  but  two  great  gaps  remain- 
ing to  be  filled :  first,  my  life  before  I  was  at  scliool  under  tbe 
Doctor ;  second,  my  life  at  borne  and  in  tbe  Confederate  army 
before  I  pretended  to  desert  to  tbe  Federals. 

I  am  Jones  Berwick  and  I  am  Berwick  Jones  ?  "Wbat  ar 
absurdity  !  Let  reason  work ;  tbe  idea  is  preposterous  !  Wbal 
does  it  mean  ?  Can  it  mean  any  more  tban  tbat  you  were 
known  at  one  time  as  Jones  Berwick  and  at  anotber  time  as 
Berwick  Jones  ?  It  is  insanity  to  tbink  tbat  you  are  two  per 
sons  at  once.  Have  you  imagined  tbat  now,  wbile  you  are  i 
Confederate  again,  tbere  is  also  a  you  in  tbe  Yankee  army  i 
Wben  your  connection  witb  tbe  Confederates  was  interruptec 
you  were  received  by  tbe  Federals  as  Jones  Berwick ;  tbe  J.  B 
on  tbe  gunstock  sbows  tbat  well  enougb ;  but  wben  you  becam( 
a  Confederate  again,  your  name  was  reversed  because  of  tba' 
diary ! 

I  took  out  tbe  diary.  It  was  too  dark  to  read,  but  I  kne^ 
every  word  of  tbe  few  lines  in  it,  —  B.  Jones,  on  tbe  fly-leaf 

And  now  I  recall  tbat  tbe  Doctor  bad  told  me  to  write  in  tb( 
little  book.  .  .  .  Wbat  was  bis  purpose?  To  deceive  tb( 
enemy  in  case  I  sbould  be  taken  ?     Yes. 

But  —  I  was  going  to  become  a  Confederate  again ! 

Did  tbe  Doctor  know  tbat  ? 

Yes ;  be  knew  it.  At  least  be  provided  for  sucb  a  cbange 
tbe  words  be  dictated  were  for  a  Confederate's  diary.  He  knev 
it  ?     Yes  ;  be  belped  me  on  witb  tbe  Confederate  uniform ! 


—  -was  required  to  make  Confederates  believe  a  Confederate  a 
Confederate  ? 

Cotdd  I  not  at  once  have  named  my  original  company  and 
its  ojB&cers  ?    Wliy  this  child^s  play  of  the  diary  ? 

I  studied  hard  this  phase  of  the  tangle. 

Perhaps  the  Doctor  wanted  me  to  be  able  to  prove  myself  to 
the  first  party  of  Confederates  I  should  meet.  Yes ;  that  is 
reasonable.  I  might  have  been  subjected  to  much  embarrass- 
ing questioning  —  and  to  detention  —  but  for  something  on  my 
person  to  give  substance  to  my  statement.  The  Doctor  was 
far-sighted.     He  had  protected  me. 

But  how  could  I  make  a  statement?  How  could  I  know 
what  to  say  to  a  party  of  Confederates  ?  I  laughed  at  the 
question,  and  especially  at  the  thought  which  had  caused  it. 
I  had  actually  forgotten,  for  the  moment,  that  I  was  a  real 
Confederate,  and  had  begun  to  imagine  that  I  had  been  a  fed- 
eral trying  to  get  into  the  Confederate  lines,  and  whom  the 
Doctor  was  helping  to  do  so. 

But,  was  the  Doctor  a  Confederate  ?  He  must  have  been  a 
Confederate.  If  so,  what  was  he,  too,  doing  in  the  Federal 
camp  ?     He,  too,  a  spy  ?     He  and  I  were  allies  ?    Possibly. 

But  is  it  not  more  likely  that  he  was  deceived  in  me  ?  Did 
he  not  think  me  a  Union  soldier  ?  If  so,  he  thought  that  he 
was  helping  me  to  play  the  spy  in  the  interest  of  the  Federals. 

What,  then  ?  Why,  then  the  Doctor  was,  after  all,  a  surgeon 
in  the  Union  army. 

But  I  knew  that  the  Doctor  was  thoroughly  opposed  to  war ; 
he  would  not  fight ;  he  took  no  side ;  he  even  argued  with  me 
.  .  .  God  !  what  was  it  that  he  argued  ?  And  what  in  me 
was  he  arguing  against  ?  He  had  contended  —  I  remember  it 
— that  the  war  would  destroy  slavery,  and  that  was  what  he 
wanted  to  be  done ;  and  I  had  contended  that  the  Union  was 
pledged  by  the  Constitution  to  protect  slavery,  and  all  I  wanted 
was  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 


A  cold  slmdder  came  tlxrough  me. 

In  an  instant  I  conld  see  better.  Siicli  talk  liad  "been  part  oi 
my  plan.  I  liad  even  succeeded  in  blinding  the  Doctor.  Yet 
tbis  tbougbt  gave  little  pleasure.  To  bave  deceived  tbe 
Doctor !  I  bad  tbougbt  bim  too  wise  to  allow  bimself  to  be 
deceived. 

Yet  any  man  may  be  cbeated  at  times.  But,  bad  I  lent 
myself  to  a  course  wbicb  bad  cbeated  Dr.  Kbayme  ?  Tbis 
was  bard  to  believe.  I  became  bewildered  again.  ISTo  mattei 
wbicb  way  I  looked,  tbere  was  a  tangle.  I  bave  not  got  to  tbe 
bottom  of  tbis  tbing. 

Of  two  tbings  one  must  be  true :  first,  Dr.  Kbayme  is  a 
Confederate  and  my  ally ;  second,  I  bave  been  sucb  a  skilful 
spy  tbat  I  bave  deceived  bim  witb  all  bis  wisdom  and  all  m}; 
reluctance  to  deceive  bim.    Wbicb  of  tbese  two  tbings  is  true  ? 

Let  me  look  again  at  tbe  first.  I  am  sure  tbat  tbe  Doctoi 
was  in  some  way  attacbed  to  tbe  army.  Wbat  army?  ] 
know.  I  know  not  only  tbat  it  was  tbe  Union  army,  but  ] 
know  even  tbat  it  was  McClellan^s  army.  I  remember  no^ 
tbe  Doctor's  telling  me  about  movements  tbat  McClellai 
would  make.  Tbese  tbings  bappened  in  McClellan's  armj 
wbile  I  was  a  spy.  To  suppose  tbat  tbe  Doctor  was  my  all^ 
comports  witb  bis  giving  me  information  of  McClellan's  move 
ments.  He  was  a  surgeon,  and,  of  course,  a  Confederate ;  b( 
certainly  was  from  Cbarleston,  and  must  bave  been  a  Confed 
erate.  But,  on  tbe  otber  band,  I  remember  clearly  bis  greai 
bostility  to  slavery,  and  bis  bostility,  no  less  great,  to  war 
Prom  tbis  it  seems  tbat  be  could  not  bave  been  a  Confederate 

Let  me  look  at  tbe  second.  I  am  sure  tbat  I  was  a  spy  anc 
tbat  I  was  in  McClellan's  army.  I  am  equally  sure  tbat  tb( 
-Doctor  knew  tbat  I  was  a  spy.  He  bad  even  argued  in  f avoui 
of  my  work  as  a  spy.  How,  tben,  could  I  deceive  bim' 
Tbere  is  but  one  answer :  be  tbougbt  me  a  Union  spy,  and 
tbat  I  was  to  go  into  tbe  Confederate  lines  to  get  information 
wben  tbe  on^nosite  vtraa  triift. 


Doctor  was  not  a  Confederate,  and  I  feel  sure  that  he  did 
not  know  that  I  was  a  Confederate  spy.  I  give  up  the  first 
proposition. 

Since  one  of  the  two  is  true,  and  the  first  is  not,  then  the 
second  must  be  the  truth.  I  must  have  played  the  spy  so  well 
that  even  Dr.  Khayme  had  been  deceived. 

Yet  I  can  remember  no  deceit  in  my  mind.  I  was  a  spy, 
and  my  business  was  deceit ;  yet  in  regard  to  the  Doctor  I  feel 
sure  that  I  was  open  and  frank.  The  second  proposition, 
while  possible,  I  reject,  at  least  for  a  time. 

Can  I  decide  that  neither  of  two  opposite  things  can  be  true  ? 
How  absurd !  Yet  I  recall  an  utterance  of  the  Doctor,  "  There 
is  nothing  false  absolutely ;  ^^  and  I  recall  another,  "  To  exam- 
ine a  question  thoroughly,  be  not  content  with  looking  at  two 
sides  of  it ;  look  at  three.^' 

Let  me  try  again,  then,  and  see  if  by  any  possibility  there 
be  a  third  alternative.  The  first,  namely,  that  the  Doctor  is  a 
Confederate,  is  untrue;  the  second,  namely,  that  I  deceived 
him,  is  untrue :  what  is  a  possible  third  ? 

I  fail  to  see  what  else  is  possible  .  .  .  wait  ...  let  me  put 
myself  in  the  Doctor's  place.  Let  me  consider  his  antislavery 
notions  and  his  invulnerability  to  deceit.  He  sends  me,  as  he 
thinks,  into  the  Confederate  lines  as  a  Union  spy.     "Why  ? 

Because  he  believes  I  am  a  Union  spy.  Well,  what  does 
that  show  but  that  he  is  deceived  ?  The  reasoning  turns  on 
itself.  It  will  not  do.  Where  is  the  trouble  ?  There  is  a 
way  out,  if  I  could  but  find  it. 

What  is  that  third  alternative  ?  Can  it  be  that  the  Doctor 
knew  I  was  a  Confederate  and  wished  to  help  me  return  to 
my  people  ?  He  was  opposed  to  war,  and  would  take  no  part 
in  it ;  was  he  indifferent  in  regard  to  the  success  of  the  Fed- 
erals? No;  he  wished  for  the  extinction  of  slavery.  Yet 
Captain  Haskell  was  a  Confederate,  but  he  argued  for  a  modi- 
fication of  slavery,  and  for  gradual  emancipatiom 


he  -would  do  violence  to  his  own  sentiments  for  my  sake? 
Was  he  willing  for  me  to  go  hack  to  the  Confederate  army  ? 
Perhaps  one  man  more  or  fewer  does  not  count.  Possihly  he 
helped  me  for  the  purpose  of  doing  me  good,  knowing  that  he 
was  doing  the  Union  cause  no  harm. 

But  would  he  not  know  that  the  information  I  should  take 
to  the  Confederates  would  be  worth  many  men  ?  He  would 
he  seriously  injuring  his  cause. 

Perhaps  he  made  me  promise  not  to  use  my  information. 
1^0 ;  that  could  not  be  true.  He  was  above  such  conduct,  and 
his  affection  for  me  was  too  sincere  to  admit  the  purpose  oi 
degrading  me;  neither  would  I  have  yielded. 

And  now  I  see  other  inconsistencies  in  all  of  these  suppo- 
sitions. For  the  Doctor  to  know  that  I  was  a  Confederate, 
and  at  the  same  time  help  me  to  act  the  Union  spy,  would  be 
deceit  on  his  part.  I  am  forced  to  admit  that  he  knew  my 
true  character  and  that  I  knew  he  knew  me. 

But,  MY  God  !     "Willis  did  not  know  me ! 

An  instant  has  shown  me  Willis's  face,  his  form,  his  red 
hair,  as  he  attacked  me  at  the  close  of  the  day  at  second  Ma- 
nassas !  That  look  of  relenting,  when  his  powerful  arm  refused 
to  strike  me ;  that  look  of  astonishment,  —  all  now  show  that, 
in  the  supreme  moment  preceding  death,  he  knew  my  face 
and  was  thunderstruck  to  find  me  a  Confederate  ! 

Willis  had  never  known  me  as  a  Confederate;  then  why 
should  the  Doctor  have  known  me  as  such? 

Yet  I  am  sure  that  Dr.  Khayme  has  been  to  me  mucl 
nearer  than  Willis  ever  was,  and  much  more  important  to  my 
life.  And,  besides,  I  feel  that  Willis  could  have  been  more 
easily  deceived.  I  know  that  Willis  did  not  know  me,  but  the 
Doctor  knew  me,  for  he  helped  me  return  to  the  Confed- 
erates. 

.  .  .  Poor  Willis !  ,  .  .  he  refused  to  strike !  .  .  . 

But  why  did  Willis  relent  ?     Even  after  he  knew  that  I  was 


Why?     Why? 
I  fear  for  my  reason.  .  .  . 

I  must  cease  to  follow  these  horrible  thoughts.  I  must 
try  another  line.  So  far  as  I  know,  I  have  never  given  the 
Confederates  the  information  gained  from  the  Yankees :  why  ? 
Because  I  could  not.  My  wound  had  caused  me  to  forget. 
ISTow,  had  the  Doctor  been  able  to  read  the  future  ?  If  he  had 
such  power,  his  course  in  regard  to  me  could  be  understood. 
He  knew  that  I  should  become  unable  to  reveal  anything  to 
injure  his  cause,  therefore  he  was  willing  to  help  me  return 
to  the  Confederate  army.  There,  at  last,  was  a  third  alterna- 
tive, but  a  bare  possibility  only.     Was  it  even  that  ? 

To  assume  that  the  Doctor,  even  with  all  his  wonderful 
insight,  knew  what  would  become  of  me,  was  nonsense.  To 
suppose  he  could  read  the  future  was  hardly  less  violent  than 
to  suppose  he  could  control  the  future.  Mind  is  powerful,  but 
there  are  limits.  What  are  the  limits  ?  Had  not  the  Doctor 
spoken  to  me  of  this  very  subject  ?  He  had  reasoned  against 
there  being  limits  to  the  power  of  the  mind  .  .  .  notwith- 
standing my  resistance  to  the  thought  I  still  think  it ;  I  am 
still  thinking  of  the  possibility  that  the  Doctor  controlled  me, 
and  caused  me  to  lose  the  past  in  order  that  thus  he  might  not 
be  accessory  to  a  betrayal  of  his  own  cause. 

This  view  explains  —  but  how  can  I  grant  the  impossible  ? 
Yet  how  can  I  place  a  limit  to  the  power  of  mind  ?  God  is 
mind  .  .  .  and  if  there  is  a  man  on  earth  who  can  do  such 
miracles,  that  man  is  Dr.  Khayme. 

But,  another  thought — why  should  the  Doctor  have  been 
willing  for  me  to  suffer  so  ?  If  he  knew  that  I  should  be  hurt 
—  and  that  I  should  endure  mortification  —  and  be  without 
friends  —  and  long  hopeless  of  all  good  —  why  should  he  do 
me  such  injury  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  better  for  me  to 
remain  in  the  Union  army  ?    I  could  not  see  any  reason  for  his 


contend  that  every  human  being  must  go  through  an  infinity 
of  experience  ?  That  being  true — or  true  to  his  thought — he 
might  be  just  in  causing  me  to  endure  what  I  have  endured. 

Now  the  whole  course  of  events,  at  least  all  since  Bull 
Bun,  seems  clear  if  I  can  but  know — or  even  believe  —  that 
any  man  has  such  superhuman  power.     Can  I  believe  it  ? 

Again  it  is  my  time  for  vedette  duty.  I  relieve  Butler. 
Not  long  till  dawn,  I  think.  Far  to  my  left  I  hear  sounds,  as 
if  an  army  is  stirring.  My  time  will  be  short  on  post.  Where 
was  I  ?     Yes ;  the  supernatural  power  of  the  Doctor. 

What  would  the  possession  of  such  power  imply  ?  To  see 
future  events  and  control  them!  Divine  power?  Yes,  in 
degree,  at  least.  But  the  mind,  is  it  not  divine  ?  I  have  seen 
the  Doctor  do  marvellous  things.  I'hat  letter  of  my  father's 
was  a  mystery.  .  .  .  What !     My  father ! 

The  sounds  increase;  the  army  is  moving;  the  day  is  near 

I  have  a  father  ?     Who  is  my  father  ? 

The  thought  brings  me  to  my  f ec^.t. 

I  had  been  sitting  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree.  Par  in  froni 
stretches  the  dark  valley  of  tlu*.  Hedgejiian  Kiver.  Confusec 
noises  come  from  rear  and  left.  The  vedettes  will  be  withdraw! 
at  once,  no  doubt,  for  the  march  begins.  Where  is  my  father  1 
Where  hv^  is  there  should  1  bo  also.  Saddenly  light  comes;  J 
know  that  the  letter  was  signed  Jones  Berwick,  Sr.  From  wha' 
place  was  it  written  ?  I  do  not  know.  But  I  know  that  mj 
father  is  the  man  in  the  tent  where  the  Doctor  attends  me  sick 

I  make  a  step  forward. 

Owens,  on  my  left  a  hundred  yards,  shouts,  "  Jones,  com( 
on ;  the  line  is  moving  back ;  we  are  ordered  back !  '^ 

I  open  my  mouth  to  reply  to  him,  but  think  better  of  it. 

I  understand. 

I  am  going  to  my  father. 

A  flood  of  recollection  has  poured  upon  me. 

I  am  the  happiest  —  no,  the  most  wretched — man  on  earth 


XXXIX 


REPARATION 


"  Untliread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion, 
And  welcome  home  again  discarded  faith." 

—  Shakespeare. 

My  past  life  had  rushed  tumultiiously  upon  me.  Oh !  the 
misery  of  it  would  have  slain  me  there,  a  rebel  picket,  but 
that  balance  was  made  bj  its  all  coming, 

I  must  turn  my  back  upon  my  comrades,  but  I  should  go  to 
my  father.  The  Southern  cause  must  be  forsaken,  but  I  should 
recover  my  country. 

At  roll-call  in  Company  H,  no  voice  would  henceforth  re- 
spond to  my  name  distorted.  My  comrades  would  curse  my 
memory.  It  must  be  my  duty  to  battle  against  friends 
by  whose  sides  I  had  faced  danger  and  death.  The  glory  of 
the  Confederate  victories  would  now  bring  me  pain  and  nOt 
joy.     Oh!  the  deepness  of  the  woe ! 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  should  recover  my  life  and  make 
it  complete.  I  must  atone  for  the  unconscious  guilt  of  a  past 
gorgeous  yet  criminal  —  a  past  which  I  had  striven  to  sow 
with  the  seeds  of  a  barbarous  future.  I  should  be  with  the 
Doctor ;  I  should  be  myself,  and  always  myself,  for  I  knew 
that  my  mind  should  nevermore  suffer  a  repetition  of  the 
mysterious  affliction  which  had  changed  me.  My  malady  had 
departed  forever;  and  with  this  knowledge  there  had  come 


to  know  my  going.  I  wept  and  laughed.  I  liad  no  fear. 
NotMng  was  present  —  all  was  past  and  future.  I  was  strong 
and  well.  Witli  my  healing  had  come  a  revolution  of  another 
kind  —  a  physical  change  which  I  felt  would  make  of  me  a 
different  creature  from  the  poor  moody  rebel  in  rags,  or  even 
the  groping  Yankee  spy  of  the  day  and  of  the  year  "before. 

How  I  loved  and  pitied  the  men  of  Company  HI  They 
were  devoted  and  true.  No  matter  what  should  befall  them, 
they  would  continue  to  be  true  and  loyal  to  their  instincts  of 
duty.  Misfortune,  even  the  blackest  disaster,  seems  before 
them ;  but  I  know  them  for  courage  and  for  fortitude  to  be  the 
equals,  at  least,  of  any  who  may  conquer  them.  Their  soldierly 
honour  will  be  maintained  even  when  they  go  down  in  defeat, 
as  they  must ;  never  will  shame  lay  its  touch  upon  their  ways, 
no  matter  what  their  destiny.  I  honour  them,  more  now  since 
I  know  the  might  of  their  enemies ;  I  love  them ;  I  am  proud 
of  their  high  deeds,  but  I  am  done  with  them.  In  my  heart 
alone  can  I  do  them  reverence.  My  hand  must  be  against 
them,  as  it  has  been  for  them. 

Eations  ?  Eations !  The  Federals  say  rations  !  Why  did  ] 
not  follow  that  clew  ? 

#  #  4^  *  *  #  * 

Poor  old  Willis !  ...  he  refused  to  strike !  .  .  . 

#  #  :it  #  *  #  # 

I  went  up  the  sloping  edge  of  the  river's  brink,  seeking  2 
place  to  cross.  My  mind  was  wondrously  alert.  At  my  righi 
the  dawn  was  lighting  the  sky.  Behind  me  and  at  my  left,  ] 
could  hear  the  well-known  sounds  of  a  moving  army  —  an  arm} 
which  had  been  my  pride  and  now  must  be  my  enemy.  Ho-v^ 
often  had  I  followed  the  red  flag !  How  I  had  raised  mj 
voice  in  the  tumult  of  the  charge  —  mingling  no  dissentieni 
note  in  the  mighty  concert  of  the  fierce  old  rebel  yell ! 

What  will  they  think  of  me  ?     I  know  full  well  what  the^ 


almost  cease  to  beat.  Tkey  will  say  —  some  of  them — that 
Jones  has  gone  to  the  Yankees ;  not  at  once  will  they  say  that, 
but  in  a  week  or  two  when  hope  of  my  return  has  been  aban- 
doned—  and  a  few  will  say  that  Jones  has  lost  his  mind  and 
has  wandered  off.  The  first  —  the  unkind  —  will  be  right, 
and  they  will  be  wrong.  The  others  —  the  generous  —  will  be 
utterly  wrong.  I  have  not  lost  my  mind;  I  have  found  it, 
and  found  it  ^'  for  good."  The  report  of  my  desertion  will 
come  to  Adjutant  Haskell  and  to  Dr.  Frost,  perhaps.  Will 
they  tell?  I  hope  not.  Will  they  suspect  the  truth?  I 
wish  it,  but  I  cannot  hope  it. 

Let  Berwick  Jones  be  dead  and  buried  and  forgotten;  let 
Jones  Berwick  live  from  this  night  as  he  never  lived.  The 
Doctor  says  men  live  forever.  I  believe  it.  If  man  can  live 
through  the  worse  than  death  which  I  have  passed  through 
alive,  he  is  eternal.  I  shall  never  die.  On  through  the  ages ! 
That  bright  star  —  almost  the  only  one  left  in  the  graying  sky 
—  has  but  the  age  of  an  infant.     I  saw  it  born ! 

I  found  a  shallow  place  in  the  river  and  crossed.  The  sun 
was  up ;  I  kept  it  on  my  rigbt.  What  should  I  do  and  say 
when  I  should  reach  our  men  ?  Our  men !  how  odd  the 
thought  sounded!  I  must  get  to  them  quickly.  The  rebels 
were  moving.  The  whole  of  two  corps  of  infantry  were  seek- 
ing to  fall  upon  our  rear.  I  must  hasten,  or  there  would  be  a 
third  BuU  Eun. 

But  what  can  I  say  ?  How  can  I  make  them  believe  ?  How 
can  I  avoid  being  captured,  and  brought  before  the  officers  as  a 
rebel  ?  I  will  call  for  Dr.  Khayme  to  bear  out  my  words.  I 
will  appeal  to  General  Morell  and  to  General  Grover.  But  all 
this  will  take  time.  The  loss  of  a  day,  half  a  day,  an  hour, 
means  defeat.  Meade's  army  ought  to  be  falling  back  now. 
To  retreat  at  once  may  save  it  —  to  delay  means  terrible 
disaster. 

I  hasten  on,  thinking  always  what  I  shall  say,  what  I  shall 
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speedy  retreat  of  the  army,  a  safe  retreat  from  tke  toils  laid 
for  its  destruction,  I  shall  be  happy.  I  will  even  say  that 
my  service  as  a  Confederate  "was  a  small  price  to  pay  .  .  . 
what  had  the  Doctor  said  ?  He  had  said  that  my  infirmity  wa^ 
a  power !  He  had  said  that  he  could  imagine  cases  in  which 
my  peculiar  affliction  would  give  great  opportujiity  for  serving 
the  country.  What  a  mind  that  man  has  !  He  is  to  be  feared. 
I  wonder  if  he  has  had  active  part  in  what  has  befallen  me. 

I  keep  a  straight  north  course  over  hill  and  hollow,  through 
wood  and  field,  crossing  narrow  roads  that  lead  nowhere. 
Farmhouses  and  fields  and  groves  and  streams  and  roads  I 
pass  in  haste,  knowing  or  feeling  that  I  shall  find  no  help 
here.  Here  I  shun  nothing ;  here  I  seek  nothing  —  beyond 
this  region  are  the  people  I  want.  What  can  I  say?  what 
can  I  prove  ?  This  is  the  question  that  troubles  me.  If  I 
say  that  I  am  a  Union  soldier,  I  must  tell  the  whole  truth, 
and  that  I  cannot  do ;  besides,  it  would  not  be  believed.  If 
I  say  I  am  a  deserter,  my  declarations  as  to  Lee's  movement 
will  not  be  taken  without  suspicion.  What  shall  I  do  ?  If  I 
could  but  get  a  horse ;  if  I  could  but  get  Federal  clothing ;  I 
might  hope  to  find  a  horse,  but  to  get  a  blue  uniform  seems 
impossible.  I  must  go  as  I  am,  and  as  I  can.  If  I  could  but 
find  Dr.  Khayme  1  But  I  know  not  how  to  find  him.  If  he 
is  yet  with  the  army,  he  is  somewhere  in  its  rear.  Is  he  yet 
with  the  army  ?  Is  he  yet  alive  ?  And  Lydia  ?  My  God. 
what  might  have  happened  to  her  in  so  many  long  months  ! 
Yet,  I  have  trust.  I  shall  find  the  Doctor,  and  I  shall  find 
Lydia,  but  I  cannot  go  at  once  to  them ;  I  must  lose  no  time ; 
to  seek  the  Doctor  might  be  ruin.  I  must  go  as  fast  as  possibh 
to  the  general  headquarters. 

To  the  southeast  I  hear  the  boom  of  a  distant  gun  —  anc 
another.  I  hurry  on.  What  do  they  mean  by  fighting  dowi 
there  ? 

I  keep  looking  out  for  a  horse,  but  I  see  none  —  none  in  th( 


bare.  No  smoke  rises  from  tlie  farmhouses.  The  fields  are 
untilled;  the  roads  are  untravelled.  There  are  no  horses  in 
snch  a  land. 

I  reach  a  wide  public  road  running  east  and  west.  Hoof- 
prints  cover  the  road  —  hoof-prints  going  west ;  our  cavalry ; 
I  almost  shout  and  weep  for  joy.  The  cavalry  will  certainly 
detect  Lee's  movement.     That  is,  if  they  go  far  enough  west. 

Again  the  dull  booming  of  cannon  in  the  far  southeast. 
What  does  it  mean  ?  It  means,  I  know  it,  I  feel  certain  of 
it,  it  means  that  Lee  is  preventing  Meade's  retreat  by  deceiv- 
ing him.     Those  guns  are  only  to  deceive. 

On  the  wide  public  road  I  turn  eastward  —  straight  down 
the  road.     Other  cavalry  may  be  coming  or  going. 

The  road  turns  sharply  toward  the  northeast.  I  cease 
to  follow  it.  I  go  straight  eastward,  hoping  to  shorten  the 
way  and  find  the  road  beyond  the  hill.  What  is  that  I  see 
through  the  trees  ?  It  looks  like  a  man.  It  is  a  man,  and  in 
blue  uniform.  Trom  mere  habit  I  cock  my  rifle  and  hold  it  at 
the  ready.  I  cannot  see  that  he  is  armed.  I  go  straight  to 
him.  He  is  lying  on  the  ground,  with  his  back  toward  me. 
He  hears  me.  He  rises  to  his  feet.  He  is  unarmed.  He  is 
greatly  astonished,  but  is  silent. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

"  I  surrender,"  he  says. 

"  Yery  well,  then,"  I  say  ;  "  guide  me  at  once  to  the  nearest 
body  of  your  men." 

He  opens  wide  eyes.  He  says,  ^^All  right,  if  that's  youi 
game." 

He  leads  me  in  a  southerly  direction,  takes  a  road  toward 
the  west,  and  goes  on.  Suddenly  he  says,  "  You  are  coming 
over  to  us  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  let  me  have  the  gun,"  he  says. 

I  do  not  reply  at  once.     Why  does  he  want  the  gun  ?    Is  i1 


mation  will  not  be  believed ;  it  may  be  thought  intended  tc 
mislead.  Then  again,  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  man  is  a 
deserter  ;  if  that  be  the  case,  he  wants  to  march  me  back  to  the 
rebels,  just  as  I  am  marching  him  back  to  the  Union  army. 
He  may  be  a  Confederate  spy.  I  shall  not  give  him  the  gun. 
But  I  will  make  him  talk. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  the  gun  ?  " 

"  Oh,  never  mind.  Keep  your  gun ;  it  don't  make  any 
difference,'^  he  says. 

He  keeps  on,  going  more  rapidly  than  before.  We  go  up 
hill  and  down  hill,  hardly  changing  direction. 

Suddenly  he  says,  without  looking  back  at  me,  "  Say,  Johnny ^ 
what  made  you  quit  ?  " 

"My  mind  changed,"  I  say. 

He  looks  back  at  me  ;  I  can  see  contempt  in  his  face.  He 
says,  "  I  wouldn't  say  that,  if  I  was  you." 

"  Why  not,  since  it  is  true  ?  '^ 

"  It  will  do  you  no  good." 

"But  why?" 

"True  men  don't  change  their  minds.  But  it's  all  one  tc 
me.    Do  as  you  please." 

He  is  right,  I  think.  !N"obody  will  believe  me  if  I  speak  the 
whole  truth. 

I  say  no  more.  Soon  we  see  cavalry.  We  walk  straight  tc 
them.  Their  leader  speaks  to  my  companion.  "  Thomas,  jov 
seem  to  have  done  a  good  job.  How  did  you  happen  to  gel 
him  ?  " 

"I  didn't  get  Mm.    He  got  me.    He  says  he  has  come  over.'- 

"Captain,"  I  say,  "send  me  at  once  to  General  Meade.  ] 
have  information  of  extreme  importance  to  give  him." 

"Well,  now,  my  good  fellow,"  he  says,  "just  give  it  to  me 
if  you  please." 

"I  am  ready  to  give  you  the  information,"  I  say,  "but  ] 
must  make  a  condition." 


"  That  you  will  not  seek  to  know  who  I  am,  and  that  you 
will  send  me  to  General  Meade  at  once." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  making  two  conditions." 

"  Well,  sir,"  I  reply,  "  the  first  is  personal,  and  ought  not  to 
count.    If  you  object  to  it,  however,  I  withdraw  it.^^ 

"  Then,  who  are  you  ?  " 

"  I  decline  to  say." 

"Well,  it  makes  no  difference  to  me  who  you  are,  but  I 
should  like  to  know  how  I  am  to  rely  on  what  you  tell." 

"Captain,"  I  say,  "we  are  losing  valuable  time.  Put  me 
on  a  horse,  and  send  me  under  guard  to  General  Meade ;  you 
ride  with  me  until  I  tell  what  I  have  to  tell.^^ 

"That  sounds  like  good  sense.  Here,  Thomas,  get  your 
horse,  and  another  for  this  man." 

Two  minutes  pass  and  we  are  on  the  road.  Tlie  captain 
says :  "  You  see,  I  am  giving  you  an  escort  rather  than  a  guard. 
You  served  Thomas ;  now  let  him  serve  you.  What  is  it  you 
want  to  teU  ?  " 

"  Ewell  and  Hill  are  at  this  moment  marching  around  our  — 
I  mean  your  flank." 

"  The  devil  you  say !     Infantry  ?  " 

"  The  whole  of  E well's  corps  and  the  whole  of  Hill's  —  six 
divisions." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  How  am  I  to  know  that  you 
are  telling  me  the  truth  ?  " 

"  I  am  in  your  hands.  Question  me  and  see  if  I  lie  in  word 
or  countenance." 

"  When  did  Ewell  begin  his  march  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know.'' 

"  When  did  Hill  march  ?  " 

"  He  began  to  move  on  the  8th." 

"  Where  was  he  before  that  date  ?  " 

"  In  camp  near  Orange  Court-House," 

"  Who  commands  the  divisions  of  Hill's  corps  ?  " 


"  Which,  division  is  yours  ?  " 

"  Please  withdraw  that  question." 

"  With  great  pleasure.  Where  did  Hill's  corps  camp  on  the 
night  of  the  8th  ?  " 

"  Kear  the  Kapidan,  on  the  south  side." 

"  Where  did  Hill  camp  on  the  night  of  the  9th  ?  " 

"  About  two  miles  this  side  of  Madison  Court-House." 

"Where  on  the  10th?" 

"  The  night  of  the  10th  near  Culpeper." 

"  And  where  on  the  11th  ?  " 

"Last  night  Hill's  corps  was  just  south  of  ISTorth  'Fovk; 
only  a  few  miles  from  Jeffersonton." 

"And  where  was  Swell's  corps  ?  " 

"I  know  nothing  of  Ewell's  corps,  except  one  thing:  it 
passed  Hill's  yesterday  afternoon." 

"  Going  up  ?  " 

"  ]^0j  sir ;  it  went  toward  our  right." 

"Do  you  know  how  many  divisions  are  under  EweU ? " 

"  Three." 

"'  Who  commands  them  ?  '^ 

"  Early,  Johnson,  and  Erodes." 

"  Where  is  Hill's  corps  to-day  ?  " 

"  It  hegan  to  move  up  the  river  at  daybreak." 

"  Is  that  all  you  have  of  importance  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  know  what  I  say.  General  Meade  is  in  danger. 
General  Lee's  movement  corresponds  exactly,  thus  far,  with 
Jackson's  march  last  year  around  General  Pope."  I  say  this 
very  earnestly,  and  continue :  "  You  ought  to  know  that  I  am 
telling  you  the  truth.  A  man  coming  into  your  lines  and 
ordering  an  unarmed  man  to  take  him  to  you,  ought  to  be 
believed." 

"  There  is  something  in  that,"  he  says ;  "  yet  it  would  not 
be  an  impossible  method  of  deceiving,  especially  if  the  man 
were  tired  of  life,"  and  he  looks  at  me  searchingly.     I  return 


Ms  look,  lout  say  nothing.  I  know  that  my  appearance  is  the 
opposite  of  prepossessing.  The  homeliest  rebel  in  the  South 
is  not  uglier  than  I  am.  The  strain  to  which  I  have  been  sub- 
jected for  days  and  weeks,  and  especially  for  the  last  forty- 
eight  hours,  must  be  telling  fearfully  upon  me.  Uncouth, 
dirty,  ragged,  starved,  weak  through  fever  and  strong  through 
unnatural  excitement,  there  can  be  no  wonder  that  the  captain 
thinks  me  wild.  He  may  suspect  that  such  a  creature  is  seek- 
ing the  presence  of  G-eneral  Meade  in  order  to  assassinate  him. 

"  Captain,"  said  I,  "  you  have  my  arms.  Search  me  for  other 
weapons.  Bind  my  hands  behind  my  back,  and  tie  my  feet 
under  this  horse's  belly.  All  I  ask  is  to  have  speech  with  Gen- 
eral Meade.  If  I  am  not  wretchedly  mistaken,  I  can  find  men 
near  him  who  will  vouch  for  me." 

"  Halt !  "  said  he.  "  iTow,  Thomas,  you  will  continue  to 
escort  this  gentleman  to  headquarters.  Wait  there  for  orders, 
and  then  ride  for  your  life  to  General  Gregg.  Bring  back  the 
extra  horse." 

He  wrote  a  note  or  something,  and  handed  it  to  Thomas. 

"  Now,"  said  he  to  me,  "  I  cannot  say  that  I  trust  you  are 
telling  the  truth,  for  the  matter  is  too  dangerous.  I  hope  you 
are  deceived  in  some  way.     Good  luck  to  you." 

He  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped  west. 

I  had  yielded  my  gun  to  Thomas.  At  his  saddle  hung  a 
cai-bine,  and  his  holsters  were  not  empty. 

"  Six  paces  in  front  of  me,  sir ! "  says  Thomas. 

We  go  on  at  a  trot.  It  is  now  fully  twelve  o'clock.  We  are 
nearing  the  river  again.  We  can  hear  the  rumbling  of  railroad 
trains,  directly  in  front  but  far  away. 

The  speed  we  are  making  is  too  slow.  I  dig  my  heels  into 
my  horse^s  sides ;  he  breaks  into  a  gallop.  "  Stop  1 "  roars 
Thomas.  I  do  not  stop.  I  say  nothing.  I  know  he  will  not 
shoot.  He  threatens  and  storms,  but  keeps  his  distance.  At 
length  he  makes  his  horse  bound  to  my  side,  and  I  feel  his 
hand  on  my  collar. 
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"  Are  you  crazy  ?  "  lie  shouts, 

I  fear  that  he  means  what  he  says.  I  pull  in  my  horse. 
Such  a  suspicion  may  ruin  my  plan. 

After  a  time  we  hegan  to  see  camps  ahead.  We  passed 
through  the  camps.  We  passed  troops  of  all  arms  and  wagon 
trains. 

At  last  we  reached  headquarters.  Thomas  reported  to  an 
aide,  giving  him  the  note.  I  was  admitted,  still  under  Thomas's 
guard,  before  the  general.  He  was  surrounded  by  many  officers 
and  couriers  and  orderlies.  The  aide  approached  the  general 
who  turned  and  looked  at  me.  The  general  held  the  note  ii 
his  hand. 

"What  is  your  name ? "  he  asked.. 

"  Jones  Berwick,  Jr.,  sir,''  said  I. 

"  What  brigade  ?  " 

"  McGowan's." 

"  What  state  is  McGowan's  brigade  from?^' 

«  South  Carolina." 

"What  division?'^ 

«  Wilcox's.'' 

"  How  many  brigades  are  in  that  diyision  ?  '* 

"  Eour,  G-eneral." 

"Name  them." 

"Lane's,  Scales's,  Thomas's,  and  McG-owan's.'^ 

"  From  what  states  ?  " 

"Lane's  and  Scales's  are  from  [I^rorth  Carolina.    Thomas' 
brigade  is  from  Georgia." 

"When  did  you  leave  the  reb — when  did  you  leave  ti 
enemy  ?  " 

"  This  morniner.  sir.  before  davlisrht.^' 


"  You  say  the  army  ?     General  Lee's  army  ?  ^' 

"  Yes,  sir ;  all  but  Longstreet's  corps,  which,  has  gone  to 
Georgia.^' 

^^  Did  yon  see  the  other  troops  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir;  all  of  the  Second  and  the  Third  corps." 

"  Did  you  see  both  corps  ?  " 

"I  was  in  Hill's  corps,  General,  and  EwelPs  passed  Hill's 
in  the  afternoon  of  yesterday ;  EwelPs  corps  was  many  hours 
passing." 

The  ofi&eers  standing  about  were  attentive,  even  seriouSo 
General  Meade's  face  showed  interest,  but  not  grave  con- 
cern. 

"  How  can  I  know  that  you  are  not  deceiving  me  ?  " 

"  I  have  nothing  on  me  to  prove  my  character,  General,  but 
there  are  some  officers  and  men  in  your  army  who  would 
vouch  for  me  if  they  were  here." 

"Who  are  they?" 

"  General  Morell  is  one,  sir." 

All  the  officers,  as  well  as  the  general,  now  stared  at  me.  I 
saw  one  of  them  tap  his  forehead. 

"  What  are  you  to  General  Morell  ?  "  asked  the  commander. 

"  General  Grover  also  would  vouch  for  me,  sir." 

"  You  do  not  answer  my  question.  Answer  promptly,  and 
without  evasion.    What  are  you  to  General  Morell  ?  " 

"  !N*othing  now,  sir.  Our  relations  have  ceased  5  yet  I,  am 
sure  that  he  would  know  me  and  believe  me." 

"  What  are  you  to  General  Grover  ?  " 

"  He  knew  me,  General." 

"Well,  sir,  neither  General  Morell  nor  General  Grover  is 
now  with  this  army.  You  have  a  peculiar  way  of  calling  for 
absent  witnesses." 

"I  believe.  General,  that  General  Fitz-John  Porter  would 
bear  me  out." 

"  General  Porter  is  no  longer  in  this  army.'^ 


*^  General  Butterfield  is  no  longer  in  this  army/^ 

I  was  staggered.  What  I  was  trying  to  do  was  to  aToid 
calling  for  Dr.  Khayme,  who,  I  feared,  would  betray  me 
through  surprise.  What  had  become  of  all  these  generals  ? 
Even  General  McClellan,  who  by  bare  possibility  might  hare 
heard  of  me  through  General  Morell,  was,  as  I  knew  very 
well,  far  from  this  army.  Certainly  the  war  had  been  hard 
on  the  general  of&cers  of  this  Army  of  the  Potomac.  I  would 
risk  one  more  name. 

"  Then,  General,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  Colonel  Blaisdell.^' 

«  What  Colonel  Blaisdell  ?     What  regiment  ? '' 

^^  Eleventh  Massachusetts,  sir.^^ 

General  Meade  looked  at  an  oflBicer.  The  ofOicer  shook  his 
head  slightly. 

"Kor  is  Colonel  Blaisdell  here,  my  good  fellow.  !N"ow 
I  am  going  to  ask  you  some  questions,  and  I  think  it  well  to 
advise  you  to  answer  quickly  and  without  many  words.  How 
do  you  happen  to  know  that  the  colonel  of  the  Eleventh  Massa- 
chusetts is  named  Blaisdell  ?  ^^ 

I  did  not  know  what  to  say.  If  I  had  been  with  General 
Meade  alone,  I  should  have  confided  in  him  at  this  moment  — 
yet  the  idea  again  came  that  he  would  have  considered  me  a 
lunatic.  I  had  to  answer  quickly,  so  I  said,  "  I  had  friends  in 
that  regiment.  General." 

The  officers  had  gathered  around  their  commander  as  close  as 
etiquette  allowed.  They  were  looking  on,  and  listening  —  some 
of  them  very  serious  —  others  with  sneers. 

"  Kame  one  of  your  friends." 

"  John  Lawler,  sir." 

"  What  company  ?  " 

"  Company  D." 

An  officer  wrote  something,  and  an  orderly  went  off. 

"  N"ow,"  said  the  general,  "  how  is  it  that  you  seem  to  know 
General  Grover  and  General  Butterfield  —  stop!     What  bri- 


gade  did  General  Grover  command  ?  Where  was  it  that  you 
knew  him  ?  ^^ 

"  General,  I  beg  of  you  that  you  will  not  force  me  to  answer. 
The  information  I  bring  you  is  true.  What  I  might  say  of 
General  Grover  would  not  prove  me  to  be  true.  I  beg  to  ask 
if  Dr.  Khayme,  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  is  with  the 
army  ?  ^^ 

^^  Yes,^^  said  the  general,  after  again  questioning  his  aide 
with  a  look. 

^^  He  will  Touch  for  me,  sir,^^  said  I. 

A  second  orderly  was  sent  off. 

All  the  officers  now  looked  grave.  The  general  continued 
to  question  me.  I  had  two  things  to  think  of  at  once,  — replies 
to  the  general,  and  a  plan  to  prevent  a  scene  when  the  Doctor 
ap^Deared. 

"  How  far  up  the  river  was  Lee's  infantry  this  morning  ? '' 

"  Kear  Jeff ersonton,  sir,  moving  on  up."  How  could  I  keep 
the  Doctor  quiet  ?  I  knew  not.  I  could  only  hope  that  his 
wonderful  self-control  would  not  even  now  desert  him. 

"  How  do  you  know  they  were  still  moving  ?  " 

^^  Hill's  corps  began  to  move  just  before  day.  I  could  hear 
the  movement,  sir."  Doctor  Khayme  might  save  me  or  might 
undo  me ;  on  his  conduct  depended  my  peace  for  the  future. 
If  he  should  betray  me,  I  should  henceforth  be  a  living 
curiosity. 

"Why  did  you  not  start  yesterday,  sir?"  asked  the 
general. 

The  question  was  hard.  It  did  not  seem  relevant.  I  knew 
not  how  to  answer.     I  was  silent. 

^^  I  asked  why  you  did  not  start  yesterday  ?  " 

"  Start  where.  General  ?  " 

^^  For  this  army.  Did  you  not  know  on  yesterday  that  Lee 
was  moving  ?  If  you  intended  to  be  of  service  to  us,  why  did 
you  delay  ?  " 


General ;  besides,  it  was  only  last  night  that  I  became  convinced 
of  the  nature  of  General  Lee's  movement.'^  I  was  hoping  that 
I  could  give  the  Doctor  some  signal  before  he  should  speak  — 
before  he  should  recognize  me.  I  was  determined  to  prevent 
his  exposing  me,  no  matter  at  what  personal  risk.    * 

"  And  how  did  you  become  convinced  ?  ^^  asked  the  general. 

"  It  was  the  universal  opinion  of  the  men  that  convinced  me^ 
General.  But  that  was  only  additional  to  the  circumstances  oi 
position  and  direction  of  march." 

"The  men ?     What  do  the  men  know  of  such  things  ?  " 

"  The  men  I  speak  of;  General,  were  all  familiar  with  the 
country,  from  having  marched  over  it  many  times.  Thej 
were  in  the  August  campaign  of  last  year ;  they  said  that  the 
present  movement  could  mean  nothing  except  a  repetition  oJ 
General  Jackson's  flank  march  of  last  year.'' 

The  general  looked  exceedingly  grave.  His  eyes  were 
always  upon  me.  The  officers  were  very  silent  —  motionless 
except  for  glances  one  at  another. 

^'  Were  you  in  Lee's  campaigns  last  year  ?  ^' 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Were  you  under  Jackson  or  Longstreet  ?  " 

"  I  was  in  Jackson's  corps.  General.'^ 

"  Did  you  make  the  march  under  him  ?  " 

^^Yes,  sir." 

"  And  this  march  of  Ewell  and  Hill  seems  similar  to  you: 
march  of  last  year  ?  '^ 

"General,  last  year,  on  August  24th,  I  rejoined  Genera 
Jackson's  corps  at  the  very  place  where  I  left  Hill's  corps  thii 
morning.  On  August  25th  last  year  General  Jackson  crossec 
the  Hedgeman  Eiver  on  his  flank  march.  Hill's  corps  thii 
morning  began  to  move  toward  the  crossing  of  the  river." 

"  Have  you  seen  General  Lee  in  the  last  few  days  ?  " 

"  Ko,  sir ;  but  I  have  seen  men  who  said  they  saw  him.^^ 

"  Do  you  know  him  when  you  see  him  ?  " 
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"Have  you  seen  General  Hill  in  the  last  few  days  ?  '^ 
"Yes,  sir  —  many  times.^^ 
"  Have  you  seen  General  E-well  ?  '^ 
"I  would  not  kaow  General  Ewell,  sir/^ 
"  How,  then,  do  you  know  that  his  corps  is  up  the  river  ?  '^ 
"  His  entire  corps  passed  ours,  sir,  marching  to  our  right." 
"When?" 

"  Yesterday,  General.'* 

"You  are  sure  it  was  Ewell's  whole  corps  ?  " 
"  It  was  a  great  column  of  infantry  and  nineteen  batteries ; 
it  took  many  hours  to  march  by  us.     Many  of  the  men  in  the 
different  brigades  told  us  they  were  of  Ewell's  corps.     ISTone 
of  us  doubted  it.  General." 

The  questions  of  the  general  continued.  I  thought  that  they 
were  for  the  purpose  of  testing  me  -,  their  forms  were  various, 
without  change  of  substance. 

The  first  orderly  returned,  followed  closely  by  the  second. 
They  reported  to  an  aide,  who  then  spoke  in  a  low  voice  to 
General  Meade.     Soon  I  saw  Dr.  Khayme  approaching. 

The  Doctor  looked  as  ever.     I  said  hurriedly  to  General 
Meade,  "General,  I  beg  that  you  let  me   see  Dr.   Khayme 
alone ;  let  me  go  to  meet  him,  if  but  a  few  yards." 
The  general  looked  at  his  aide,  then  shook  his  head. 
I  cried  out :  "  Doctor,  hold  your  peace !    Say  nothing  but  yes 
or  no ! " 
General  Meade  and  all  his  staff  looked  at  me  with  anger. 
The  Doctor  had  come  up.     He  said  not  a  word. 
Intense  gravity  was  all  over  him. 

General  Meade  said,  "  Doctor,  do  you  know  this  man  ?  " 
"  Yes,  sir." 
"Who  is  he?" 

The  Doctor  smiled  very  faintly,  then  became  serious  again, 
and  shook  his  head ;  "I  obey  orders,  General,"  he  said. 
"  Then  reply,"  said  the  general. 
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'^  I  am  commanded  to  say  yes  or  no/'  said  the  Doctor.  "  I 
suppose,  however;,  there  is  no  objection?"  looking  at  me.  I 
inclined  my  head.  Etiquette  could  no  longer  restrain  the  staff. 
We  were  all  in  a  huddle. 

"  He  is  Jones  Berwick/'  said  Dr.  Khayme. 

"  Do  you  vouch  for  him  ?  " 

"Yes,  General." 

"  He  brings  information  of  great  import,  if  true ;  there  is 
immense  danger  in  accepting  it,  if  false." 

"  I  will  answer  for  him  with  my  life.  General." 

"  But  may  he  not  be  deceived  ?  May  you  not  be  deceived 
in  him  ?  And  he  will  tell  nothing  except  what  he  wishes  to 
tell!" 

"  General,  let  me  say  a  few  words  to  him  and  to  you." 

"All  right."  He  made  a  movement,  and  his  staff  dispersed 
— very  reluctantly,  no  doubt,  but  quickly  enough. 

"  Kow,  Jones,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  think  you 
may  confide  in  the  general.  You  see,  General,  there  is  a  pri- 
vate matter  in  which  my  friend  here  is  greatly  interested,  and 
which  he  does  not  want  everybody  to  hear." 

"  He  may  rely  on  my  confidence  in  matters  personal  —  and 
if  he  is  bringing  me  the  truth,  he  may  rely  on  my  protection,'' 
said  the  general;  "now  speak  up  and  convince  me,  and  be 
quick." 

"  General,"  I  said,  "  I  went  into  the  rebel  army  as  a  Union 
spy.  I  am  a  regularly  enlisted  man  in  the  Eleventh  Massa- 
chusetts." 

Dr.  Khayme  said,  "  That  is  true,  General." 

"  Then,"  roared  the  general,  "  then  why  the  hell  did  you  take 
so  long  to  tell  it  ?  " 

He  dashed  off  from  us.  He  called  his  aides.  He  began 
sending  despatches  like  the  woods  afire. 
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CONCLUSION" 

"  And  all  that  was  death 
Grows  life,  grows  love, 
Grows  love."  —  Browning. 

The  Doctor  lield  my  hand. 

Couriers  and  aides  liad  gone  flying  in  every  direction.  A 
hubbub  rose ;  clouds  of  dust  were  in  the  west  and  north  and 
east  and  south  —  everywhere.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
retreating. 

But  not  the  whole  army  as  yet.  Beyond  the  Eappahannock 
were  three  corps, — the  Sixth,  the  Fifth,  and  the  Second,  under 
Sedgwick,  Sykes,  and  Warren,  —  which  General  Meade  had 
thrown  forward  on  the  morning  of  this  day^  in  the  belief 
that  Lee  was  retiring.  Until  these  troops  should  succeed  in 
recrossing  to  the  north  side  of  the  river,  a  strong  force  must 
hold  the  bridges. 

Thomas  had  left  my  gun.  The  Doctor  shouldered  it.  I 
think  this  was  the  first  gun  he  had  ever  touched.  He  took 
me  with  him. 

Long  lines  of  wagons  and  cannon  were  driving  northward 
and  eastward  on  every  road.  The  Doctor  said  little.  Tears 
were  in  his  eyes  and  sobs  in  his  voice.  I  had  never  seen  him 
thus. 

We  reached  the  Sanitary  Camp.     The  tents  were  already 
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a  curtain,  remained  tliere  wHle  one  might  cotrnt  a  Imndred— 
or  a  million  —  and  came  back  to  me. 

<*  Now  get  in,  Jones,"  lie  said,  preparing  to  mount  Ms  liorse 

I  got  in. 

By  my  side  was  a  woman  .  «  .  weeping. 

Lee^s  gnns  are  grumbling  in  all  the  southwest  quadrant  of  th( 
horizon.  In  the  west  Gregg's  cavalry  impedes  the  advance  oJ 
A.  P.  Hill;  in  the  south  Eitzhugh  Lee  is  pressing  hard  upor 
Buford. 

The  retreat  continues ;  I  hold  a  woman's  hand  in  mine. 
^  ^  *  #  #  *  # 

Past  the  middle  of  an  autumn  night,  where  thick  forests 
added  to  the  darkness  fiifully  relieved  by  the  fires  of  hast^; 
bivouacs,  there  sat,  apart  from  cannon  and  bayonets  and  sleep- 
ing battalions,  a  group  of  three. 

One  was  a  man  of  years  and  of  thought  and  of  many  vir- 
tues—  at  least ,  a  sagCj-at  ileast  a  hero. 

One  was  a  woman,'  /oung' and  sweet  and  pure  and  devoted. 

One  was  a  common  soldier. 


